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S long as our government shall endure; while Anglo- 
Saxon blood retains the characteristics which have made 
the race for a thousand years a conqueror; so long as men 
shall love the Old Flag which waves now even in distant 
isles of the southern seas,—so long will the history of the 
great Civil War, the struggle between North and South, be 
of vital interest to the sons of the republic. To the military 
student, to any of the tens of thousands whose fathers had 
a part in those stirring scenes, such interest cannot but be of 
great and permanent consequence. 

The War of Secession marked the beginning of a change 
in the functions of cavalry in warfare, which had for many 
generations remained substantially the same. The cavalry 
role in that war was that of an auxiliary. The cavalry 
raided, screened and picketed. Incidental to those opera- 
tions it fought, but as against infantry it usually fought on 
foot. ‘Up to the Valley campaign of 1864, it was only when 
cavalry were opposed to cavalry that the hostile squadrons 
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charged in the old style using the saber.” (Ropes). Whether 
the day of such fighting against infantry is over is mooted 
by military men of our time. With magazine carbines in 
the hands of the cavalry, one may well wonder if there will 
ever be another Brandy Station, a Rummel’s Farm, or a 
Yellow Tavern, or the clash of ten thousand sabers in the 
Shenandoah Valley of another war. 

The generation that fought the great Civil War is fast 
passing away. Ofthe hundreds of thousands of men-at-arms 
who flourished from 1861 to 1865, there remain but a few. 
The great generals are dead. The men who rode and fought 
with Stuart and Hampton and Fitzhugh Lee are scattered 
and gone. The few survivors feel no more the fire and en- 
thusiasm of youth; the cause has been a lost one for many 
a year. The deeds of those men are the heritage of the men 
and women of our time, whether born south or north of 
Mason and Dixon's line. Let us then cherish the survivors 
as best we may, and see that their achievements and those 
of their brothers gone before are not forgotten. 


1861-62. 


In June, 1861, a month before the battle of Bull Run, the 
nucleus of the cavalry of the Army of Northern Virginia, 
which at the high tide of the Confederary two years later 
reached the number of twelve thousand horsemen, consisted 
of twenty-one officers and some three hundred men in front 
of General Johnston’s army which faced the Federal General 
Patterson’s forces in the lower Shenandoah Valley. This 
small body of cavalry was under command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel James E. B. Stuart, of the Virginia Infantry, a 
graduate of the United States Military Academy, and a 
son-in-law and disciple of that great cavalryman of the 
old regular army of the United States, General Philip St. 
George Cooke. He brought to the cause which was destined 
to cost him his life, the traditions of the old time American 
cavalry, the experience gained in Indian warfare, and a 
capacity for cavalry command, which if ever born in man 
must have been in the Stuart blood. With his little com- 
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mand he was already showing himself worthy of his training, 
by efficiently watching the Federals in Johnston’s front for 
over fifty miles, making himself .so useful to that gen- 
eral that when he was transferred to the West he wrote 
to Stuart: ‘How can I eat, sleep or rest in peace without 
you upon the outpost?” In the battle of Bull Run seven 
companies of Federal cavalry were faced by about the same 
number under Stuart, whose command had marched from 
the Valley in time to take part in the battle with such effi- 
ciency that General Early said: “Stuart did as much toward 
saving the battle of First Manassas as any subordinate who 
participated in it.” His command pursued the fleeing Fed- 
erals for twelve miles. Stuart had been made a colonel of 
cavalry on the 16th of July, and in September, on Johnston’s 
recommendation, was promoted to be brigadier general and 
given the cavalry brigade of six regiments. 

After Bull Run the Confederate cavalry organized, equip- 
ped after a fashion and drilled on the outposts. It scouted 
through Loudon and other northern counties of Virginia, 
and constantly annoyed the Federal pickets in front of 
Washington. For some weeks Stuart’s headquarters were in 
sight of the Capitol dome. In December the new cavalry 
leader with cavalry and infantry fought the battle of Dranes- 
ville and met his first reverse. 

No cavalry operations of importance took place in the 
first two months of 1862, but early in March the Confederate 
cavalry evacuated its position at Manassas and other points 
in the tier of counties fronting Washington, and conformed 
to the Federal movement to the Peninsula which now de- 
fined itself. A Federal reconnaissance in force in the last 
week in March along the Orange & Alexandria Railroad was 
observed by Stuart and four Virginia regiments of his brig- 
ade, but no serious engagement took place. In the with- 
drawal from its winter positions part of the Confederate cav- 
alry went along and parallel to the Manassas Gap Railway to 
connect with General Jackson then in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley, and part went to Richmond. 

The original term of enlistment in the Confederate army 
had been for twelve months, and to anticipate the dissolving 
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of the army the Confederate Congress now ordered a reorgani- 
zation, a part of the plan being an election of company and 
regimental officers throughout the service. April, 1862, 
found the cavalry of the Confederate army in Virginia 
undergoing this reorganization. The elevation of juniors 
overjseniors, and the disorder that invariably follows such 
an upheaval, brought disappointment and soreness of heart 
to many, but pride and loyalty to the cause for which they 
fought soon wrought recovery. 

The™cavalry with General Jackson in the Shenandoah, 
twenty-six companies under Ashby without regimental organ- 
ization, and two Virginia regiments which joined about the 
time of the battle of Port Republic, played its proper part in 
concealing his movements during his fruitful activity in that 
region, and screened his departure from the Federals when 
he went to join General Lee in June. Though characterized 
by a Federal general as “rabble cavalry,” his troops ran be- 
fore them; they successfully raided a portion of the Manassas 
Gap Railroad, in addition to previous destruction wrought 
when on the way to the Valley; destroyed all bridges over 
the Shenandoah, and at Strasburg faced both ways towards 
hostile forces. Many times they carried infantry mounted 
behind them, who used their rifles with good effect on the 
Federal cavalry. They captured enough arms at Winchester 
and Martinsburg to enable them to exchange their muzzle- 
loading double-barreled shotguns for carbines, and at the 
same time took an abundance of ammunition for the newly 
acquired weapons. They flanked Jackson’s forces, picketed 
the passes of the Blue Ridge Mountains, guarded the trains, 
and were active in the pursuit of the Federals after the battle 
of Port Republic, effecting one important capture of stores at 
Harrisonburg. 

Meanwhile Stirring events were taking place near Rich- 
mond. On the 4th of April McClellan had advanced upon 
Yorktown, which, after a month, was evacuated by the Con- 
federates, the duty of covering the movement and protecting 
the rear falling upon Stuart’s cavalry brigade. They mate- 
rially delayed the Federal pursuit toward Williamsburg. 
The remainder of the withdrawal to Richmond was marked 
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by nothing more than a few small cavalry skirmishes. Gen- 
eral McClellan came up the peninsula toward the Confederate 
capital, but disappointed in the detention of an expected 
army corps for the safety of Washington during Jackson’s 
operations in the valley, was hesitating. The wounding of 
General Johnston in the battle of Fair Oaks brought General 
Robert E. Lee to the command of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. The position of the Federal right flank was not ex- 
actly known to General Lee, who ordered Jackson to him 
from the Shenandoah, and on the same day started General 
Stuart on the first of his great raids —“ to make a scout move- 
ment to the rear of the enemy with a view of gaining intelli- 
gence of his operations, communications, etc., driving in his 
foraging parties and securing such grain, cattle, etc., for our- 
selves as you can arrange to have drivenin. * * * One 
of the chief objects of your expedition is to gain intelligence 
for the guidance of future movements.” Accordingly the 
Confederate cavalry leader, with twelve hundred men and 
two guns, started from Taylorsville on June 12th, in lightest 
marching order, carrying three days’ rations and sixty rounds 
of ammunition per man, and marched to the northwest to 
give the impression that he was going to reinforce Jacksen. 
In four days they rode around the Federal army, but two 
squadrons of cavalry being on the duty of guarding the flank 
of that immense army. They located the Federal right, 
broke the Richmond & York River Railroad, captured stores, 
animals and prisoners, and destroyed transports on the 
Pamunkey River, the only engagement worthy of note 
being the affair near Old Church, so often quoted by the 
respective advocates of the pistol and saber. 

With the Federal army directly between him and his 
capital when he was at Tunstall’s Station on the 13th, Gen- 
eral Stuart was within five miles of its camps, and only four 
miles from the great depot at White House Landing. His 
chief’s injunction to caution was remembered, however, 
and he withstood the temptation to go there. The original 
intention had been to return by the Federal right, but fearing 
interception in that direction, the plan was changed, and the 
raiders pushed on around to the south, swam theswollen Chick- 
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ahominy, and safely rejoined at Richmond. “All doubt as to 
the location of the Federal army was solved, and the possi- 
bility was demonstrated of those movements which on the 
27th of June culminated in the defeat of the Federal right 
wing at Cold Harbor.” (H. B. McClellan.) This was the 
initial Confederate raid, the first employment of cavalry in 
what is now a tenet of every cavalry creed. ‘‘The greatest 
result of Stuart’s Chickahominy raid was, however, a moral 
one. It caused a great excitement and commotion through- 
out the Army of the Potomac, and shook the confidence of 
the North in McClellan.” (Wagner.) Though it turned out 
that the Federal opposition was insignificant, Stuart and his 
horsemen had dared the unknown, had pioneered in an undis- 
covered field for cavalry, and in addition to the immediate 
results had set a mould for the cavalry of all time. 

By the 25th of June Jackson from the Shenandoah reached 
Ashland where he was joined by Stuart and five regiments 
of cavalry, the remainder of the cavalry command being 
stationed on the Confederate right between White Oak 
Swamp and the James River. The cavalry now thoroughly 
scouted the country toward the Pamunkey River, and for the 
battle of Gaines’ Mill took such a position on Jackson’s left 
that any Federal retreat toward that stream could be inter- 
cepted by them. There was no opportunity to use cavalry 
in any of the battles of the Seven Days, but while they were 
taking place the cavalry scouted to White House, up and 
down the Chickahominy, and afterwards formed the Con- 
federate advance when McClellan retreated to Harrison’s 
Landing. 

In July General Stuart was made a major general and 
his cavalry command organized into two brigades under 
Brigadier Generals Wade Hampton and Fitzhugh Lee. 
Little history was made for a month after the Seven Days 
battles. The cavalry brigades alternately did picket duty 
toward Charles City and the.-Federal army, and were in camp 
of instruction at Hanover Court House. Meanwhile the 
Federal army of Virginia under General Pope, was concen- 
trated between the two branches of the Rappahannock River. 
By the last of July three Confederate infantry divisions were 
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at Gordonsville under Jackson watching and opposing the 
movements of Pope, who had now pushed his advance to the 
Rapidan. One cavalry regiment was placed on Jackson’s 
outpost, its colonel in command of the outpost, and on 
August 2d, had a sharp engagement at Orange Court House 
with the Federal cavalry. Hampton’s brigade was left below 
Richmond observing the region towards Charles City and 
Fredericksburg. There had been some annoying small raids 
by the Federals from near Fredericksburg, and as an offset 
to them, Stuart with Fitzhugh Lee’s brigade started from 
Hanover Court House on the 4th of August and marched via 
Bowling Green to Grace Church; thence to Massaponnax 
Church, near where he diverted another raid against Lee’s 
communications, and making some captures, made good his 
return to Jackson’s lines by the 1oth. The battle of Cedar 
Mountain took place on the goth, in which the brigade of 
General Beverly H. Robertson from the Shenandoah valley 
was the only Confederate cavalry that had a part. That 
Jackson did not attempt to immediately follow up his victory 
over Banks was due to information gained by his cavalry of 
the strength and position of the Federals. The brigade of 
Robertson now came under Stuart’s command. The turn in 
the direction of the Orange & Alexandria Railroad near its 
crossing of the Rapidan enabled Lee, by going through 
Stevensburg, to reach Brandy Station on the Rappahannock 
almost as easily as could General Pope. He tried to avail 
himself of this opportunity by ordering Stuart to seize Rap- 
pahannock Station, while the infantry of Jackson and Long- 
street were to turn Pope’s left. But the capture of Stuart’s 
adjutant general while on one of the numerous small raids 
which the untiring chief of Confederate cavalry was continu- 
ally sending out, led to the discovery of Lee’s plan, which 
was fixed for August 18th, and Pope’s army fell back on the 
18th and 19th without loss. 

General Lee was extremely anxious to get contact with 
Pope before he could be reinforced by troops from the Pen- 
insula, and pushed Jackson to Brandy Station by the night 
of the 20th. One regiment from Robertson’s brigade being 
detached to guard the fords of the upper river, General 
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Stuart, with the remainder of the two brigades, crossed the 
Rapidan on the 20th. Fitzhugh Lee and his brigade pro 
ceeded by Kelly’s Ford, where he had a skirmish with the 
Federal cavalry and drove them overtheriver. Stuart, with 
Robertson’s brigade, moved for Brandy Station and there 
engaged five Federal cavalry regiments under General Bay- 
ard, and drove them across the Rappahannock. Jackson 
came up, but though two regiments from Fitzhugh Lee’s 
brigade joined him, there was nothing more that Stuart could 
accomplish that night. The next morning a Virginia regi- 
ment was sent across at Beverly Ford, securing it by a quick 
dash, but not being joined by the infantry, was obliged to 
return to the south bank. The next day Stuart, with about 
1,500 men, raided to the rear of the Federal army, and that 
night struck the railroad at Cattlett’s Station. The weather 
was stormy and the march exceedingly tiresome and severe. 
The object of the expedition was attained. The moral effect 
of the raid was strong for the Confederates; several hundred 
tents, large supply depots and long trains were destroyed. 
General Pope narrowly escaped capture. As an offset for 
the capture of Stuart’s adjutant general, with important pa- 
pers, a few days before, Pope’s personal baggage, with 
information as to his plans, position and strength, and some 
$520,000 in Federal money, fell into Confederate hands, and 
was safely carried back, with other booty, to their lines. 
The cavalry of the Army of Northern Virginia did well 
its service of security and information, and in nearly every 
instance successfully opposed the efforts of the Federal cav- 
alry to obtain information, while gaining much that was of 
value for its own army. When General Jackson made his 
historic march around by Thoroughfare Gap, he was joined 
at Gainesville on the 26th by Stuart, with all the cavalry ex- 
cept one regiment, which had been left at Brandy Station as 
a rear guard and to watch the fords of the river. As Jackson 
approached Bristoe Station he sent the Second Virginia Cav- 
alry to surprise and capture it, which was done. The main 
Federal depot was at Manassas Junction, and Jackson saw 
the wisdom of attacking that place before reinforcements 
could reach it from Alexandria, towards which city a wild 
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engine had fled when Bristoe was taken. He accordingly 
sent a small brigade of infantry and the cavalry to accom- 
plish it. The place was taken about midnight; the booty 
was enormous and the loss insignificant. Immense stores of 
food and clothing were taken. Considerable controversy was 
current at the time as to whether the honor of the success 
belonged to Stuart or the infantry brigadier, but as the 
former was the senior officer, and would have been held re- 
sponsible had disaster occurred, it should seem that the 
honors should go the same way. 

Fitzhugh Lee, with three regiments, was sent to harass 
the Federal rear, and at Fairfax Court House had an engage- 
ment with a Federal brigade retreating toward Alexandria 
from an attack on Jackson at the Junction. The withdrawal 
of Ewell on the afternoon of the 27th from Bristoe Station 
was covered by two regiments of Robertson’s brigade. Dur- 
ing Jackson’s concentration at Groveton on the 28th his flanks 
and rear were protected by the cavalry, who kept him in- 
formed of Pope’s intention of crushing him before the junc- 
tion with Longstreet’s division. That afternoon Stuart and 
part of his cavalry attacked the Federal horse under Bayard 
at Haymarket, thinking to communicate with Longstreet, 
who was now trying to emerge from Thoroughfare Gap, but 
were unsuccessful, and withdrew to Jackson’s right flank. 
On the 29th the attempt to join Longstreet was successful, 
and Stuart and the cavalry with him remained on his right; 
the other flank of the army, Jackson’s left, being guarded by 
Fitzhugh Lee and the remainder of his brigade. That after- 
noon Stuart saw infantry columns approaching Longstreet’s . 
right, and his report was the cause of reinforcements being 
sent there. It was at this time that the novel ruse was em- 
ployed by the cavalry of dragging brush up and down the 
road to deceive the Federals into the belief that columns 
were arriving from the direction of Gainesville, the conse- 
quences of which are seen in the failure of Fitzjohn Porter 
to comply with his orders to march toward Pope that after- 
noon because of his belief that the Confederates were in 
force in his front. On the 30th there came an opportunity 
to Robertson and his brigade to charge. He had advanced 
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to the vicinity of the Lewis house with the hope of striking 
the Federal rear near Stone Bridge, and “here he met Bu- 
ford’s cavalry brigade in one of the handsomest cavalry fights 
of the war, the honors of which fairly belong to Munford 
and the Second Virginia Cavalry.” (H.B. McClellan.) On 
the 31st Stuart and the cavalry command preceded the march 
toward Chantilly, one regiment having been sent back to 
occupy Manassas Junction, where it made a few captures. 
On the day after the battle of Chantilly, Fitzhugh Lee’s 
brigade held Fairfax Court House. That day the regiment, 
which had many days before been left as rear guard at 
Brandy Station, rejoined, and Hampton’s brigade arrived 
from Richmond, there no longer being Federal troops near 
the Confederate capital. 

General Lee now made his first attempt to carry the war 
on to Northern soil and invaded Maryland. His rear was 
covered by the cavalry which followed him across the Poto- 
mac on the 5th of September. Munford now succeeded to 
the temporary command of Robertson’s brigade, and the 
cavalry guarded the line between the river and the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, Fitzhugh Lee holding the left, Hamp- 
ton the center and Munford the right. There were skir- 
mishes at Hyattstown and Poolesville but the general line 
was held for a week, when the advance of the Federal army 
caused the cavalry to move on. Hampton went toward Mid- 
dletown, Fitzhugh Lee to Frederick and Munford with his 
brigade now very much reduced, went to the mountain gap 
at Jefferson. Hampton’s rear guard as he passed through 
Frederick had a skirmish, but withdrew to Middletown with- 
out loss. Not aware that the fall of Harper’s Ferry had ren- 
dered the mountain gaps unimportant to him, Stuart con- 
tinued to hold Crampton’s, Braddock’s and the Boonsboro 
Gaps, withdrawing Hampton from an engagement with Fed- 
eral cavalry near Middietown in which he was holding his 
own, tosend him to Munford’s assistance at Crampton’s Gap. 
Meantime Fitzhugh Lee from his place on the left was try- 
ing to gain the Federal rear and determine whether a move- 
ment of the army of the Potomac was actually in progress 
or not. This he did not succeed in doing, and on the 13th 
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Stuart was still in doubt as to what was going on in front of 
him. The gaps were carried by the Federals on the after- 
noon of the 14th. Munford’s attenuated brigade at Comp- 
ton’s Gap had stood the severest fighting and had made a 
very steadfast dismounted defense. He retired toward 
Boonsboro and had the right of the army at Antietam. 
Hampton’s brigade covered the rear of the infantry of Mc- 
Law’s division marching from Harper’s Ferry to Antietam 
and also joined on the right for the battle. After the en- 
gagement at Turner’s Pass on the 14th Fitzhugh Lee’s 
brigade covered the withdrawal of the infantry from the 
mountain, engaged the Federals next day at Boonsboro, be- 
ing flanked out of successive positions, and making another 
stand at the intersection of the Keedysville Road. He 
occupied the greater part of the day delaying the Federal 
march. 

In withdrawing from Boonsboro a very gallant charge was 
made by Colonel W. H. F. Lee with the Ninth Virginia in 
column of fours through the streets of the town. This 
charge served its purpose, which was to gain time for the 
orderly withdrawal of the rest of the brigade. At Antietam 
Fitzhugh Lee’s brigade was on the left of the line. There 
was, however, no part for the cavalry in that bloody battle. 
When the army started to recross into Virginia, the brigade 
of Fitzhugh Lee covered the withdrawal of the infantry and 
crossed with that of Munford at Sheperdstown. Stuart with 
Hampton’s brigade went to Williamsport on the 18th to 
create a diversion for the crossing of the Army of Northern 
Virginia on the 19th. Onthe 20th he recrossed into the Old 
Dominion. Munford’s command was‘engaged near Boteler’s 
Ford on the night of the 19th. The army now marched be- 
yond Martinsburg, discouraged and thwarted, and the time 
for its recuperation was gained for it by its cavalry. 

General Stuart, with 1,800 selected men, and four guns 
under the gallant Pelham, on October 11th again forded the 
Potomac, and in his Chambersburg raid of three days once 
more rode around McClellan’s army and carried the reality 
of war north of Mason’s and Dixon’s line for the first time. 
The Federal general could mount but little more than a regi- 
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ment in numbers to intercept the Confederate horsemen, and 
Stuart and his men rode into Pennsylvania, captured Cham- 
bersburg, destroyed much public property, took twelve hun- 
dred horses and several hundred prisoners. The Federal 
General Averell had been moved down the north side of the 
Potomac to intercept Stuart; General Pleasanton on the road 
to Mechanicstown was to try to cut him off should he make 
for the fords below the Army of the Potomac. When Pleas- 
anton arrived at Mechanicstown he was within four miles of 
Stuart, who was apparently heading for the crossing at the 
mouth of the Monocacy. Pleasanton overtook and attacked 
the rear guard near Poolesville, but Stuart gained the road to 
the Little Monocacy and screened his after movements while 
making for his intended crossing at White’s, three miles fur- 
ther down. Had this ford been steadfastly held by troops 
as was contemplated in Federal orders, it should have gone 
very hard with Stuart’s command. A force of infantry 
guarded it in such a position that to dislodge them seemed 
almost hopeless. But Colonel W. H. F. Lee, who had reached 
the ford while Stuart was still engaged near Poolesville, im- 
pressing the Federal general with the idea that he was try- 
ing for the Monocacy crossing, had summoned the Federal 
infantryman to surrender, and the latter marched away with- 
out firing a shot, believing that he was about to be charged 
by Stuart’s entire division. 

Both sides did good cavalry work in this raid. Pleasanton 
in his pursuit marched seventy-eight miles in twenty-four 
hours, while the Confederate cavalry covered the eighty miles 
from Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, to White’s Ford in twenty- 
seven hours, with only one halt of an hour, including the 
fight for the passage of the river. At the Poolesville fight 
Stuart’s men had charged in true cavalry form, and had also 
fought dismounted with equal facility. Their losses on this 
raid had been insignificant. It had caused terror in the loyal 
homes of Pennsylvania, had elated Confederate sympathizers | 
at the North, and gained time for the recuperation of Lee’s 
discouraged army. 

But these results, the commotion and consternation caused 
at the Federal capital, the captures made and the information 
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gained, were less important than the physical and moral effect 
on the Federal cavalry. It disheartened them thoroughly 
and ruined their horses, rendering a remount indispensable 
before they could again take the field, and thereby delayed 
the movement of the Army of the Potomac south of the river 
for nearly a month. To General McClellan’s personal for- 
tunes it meant much, for from this delay came his removal 
from command and the end of his active military career. This 
second of the three rides which the Plumed Cavalier of the 
Confederacy made around the Army of the Potomac, was his 
greatest raid. The cost was trifling and the results were sub- 
stantial. 

There was little interval between the return of the cavalry 
from its Chambersburg raid and the resumption of active 
work in front of its army. Taking the cue from their oppo- 
nent, two reconnaissances in force to determine if the Army 
of Northern Virginia was still in the Valley were undertaken 
by the Federals on the 16th of October. One of these under 
General Hancock advanced from Harper’s Ferry toward 
Charlestown, being opposed by Munford’s brigade, which 
compelled the deployment of the Federal force, but eventu- 
ally retired before it beyond Charlestown, which was occu- 
pied by Hancock’s column until the afternoon of the next 
day. The other column, under General Humphreys, was 
confronted by Stuart, with Fitzhugh Lee’s brigade, a brigade 
of infantry, and on the 17th by Hampton’s brigade. General 
Humphrey’s cavalry did not seek conflict with their enemy, 
and his column returned to Shepherdstown on the same day. 
These Federal columns, however, ascertained that Lee was 
still before them in the Valley, which was their object. 

For the next two or three weeks there were numerous 
contacts between the opposing cavalries, as in the perform- 
ance of its duty in front of its army one would clash with the 
other. Fitzhugh Lee’s brigade was now greatly reduced in 
effective strength by scratches and grease heel among the 
horses, which seem to have affected the Federal cavalry about 
the same time. As Lee’s army marched south before the 
Army of the Potomac, Stuart with his brigade and some 
artillery went by, Snicker’s Gap into Loudon County, on the 
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night of the 30th of October being near Bloomfield. A picket 
of Federal cavalry at Mountsville was routed by them next 
morning. In the pursuit of these men by the Ninth Vir- 
ginia Cavalry it encountered Bayard’s Federal brigade at 
Aldie. When the remainder of the command arrived, a 
mounted fight took place in a narrow road. The Federals 
retired for the time being, but that night both contestants 
withdrew, Stuart going on the Ist to cover the front of Hill’s 
infantry near Union and Philemont. Advancing through 
Union, the cavalry advance guard met the Federal cavalry, 
and was driven back upon the main body, but was not pressed 
farther that day. On the 2d they still occupied the same 
front. That day the battle of Union occurred between the 
weak brigade of less than a thousand men under Stuart, and 
Pleasanton’s command of a cavalry and an infantry brigade 
of about double the number of men. The cavalry of Stuart 
was dismounted, and fought from behind stone fences with 
such steadiness that the Federal commander mistook them for 
infantry. The day was stubbornly contested, but they were 
forced back for over a mile before dark, and that night 
bivouacked near Upperville. 

In case of a Federal advance southward, Stuart had been 
instructed to proceed along the eastern base of the moun- 
tains, observing and delaying them as he could. He now 
knew that the Army of the Potomac was so moving, but de- 
termined to divide his command, sending part to Piedmont 
and retiring with the remainder to Ashby’s Gap, which it 
was desired should be kept open for Jackson’s infantry corps. 
Pleasanton had been reinforced by another cavalry brigade, 
and next morning advanced against the cavalry near Upper- 
ville, and by afternoon had driven them out of the town. 
Three regiments were sent by Stuart to Piedmont to guard 
his trains, and with the other two he retired from Upper- 
ville toward Ashby’s Gap. That night a Federal brigade 
having followed his three regiments toward Piedmont, the 
other two were sent after them, and expecting to be met by 
Hampton’s brigade near Ashby’s Gap he retained with him 
only a small picket. By a movement of the main army the 
necessity forthe cavalry holding Ashby’s Gap had passed, 
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however, and Hampton’s brigade was diverted toward Mark- 
ham’s Station on the 4th. Through a misunderstanding the 
three regiments which had been sent to Piedmont the day 
before retired from there on the advance of the Federal 
brigade before mentioned, going toward Markham Station. 
When the two regiments that were sent later arrived near 
Piedmont they found it in possession of the Federals, but 
making a detour united with the remainder of the brigade, 
and by the morning of the 4th reached Markham’s and en- 
gaged with the Federal cavalry. There was a sharp fight, 
but the Confederates were obliged to retire, and went to 
Barbee’s Cross Roads, where Stuart joined them, and Hamp- 
ton’s brigade arrived on the night of the same day. 

The battle of Barbee’s Cross Roads occurred on the 5th, 
an affair of more importance than the events of the preceding 
few days. The Confederate right was partially turned by 
two of the Federal regiments; another came against their 
left, and a fourth was launched against the center. On the 
left the Federal colonel met a mounted charge of the First 
North Carolina by dismounting part of his men behind a 
stone wall, which gave him a protected front and flank fire 
into the charging force and threw them into confusion. 
Taking advantage of this state of affairs, the mounted por- 
tion of his regiment countercharged with success. Stuart, 
convinced, as he says, that the whole affair was a demonstra- 
tion to divert his attention from the Federal movement on 
Warrenton, ordered Hampton’s brigade to retire by the 
Flint Hill Road and the other by the Orleans Road. There 
was no pursuit. , 

In the next few days there were minor engagements at 
Amissville and Corbin’s Cross Roads. The cavalry of the 
Army of Northern Virginia had made a gallant record in de- 
laying the southward march of McClellan. While Stuart 
had been operating in the country around Aldie and Upper- 
ville, destined to see harder fighting in the campaign of the 
next year, Colonel Chambliss, with three regiments which 
had not yet come under Stuart’s command, was occupying 
the country between Warrenton and Fredericksburg. Both 
armies were now moving down on opposite sides of the Rap- 
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pahannock towards Fredericksburg. There was much skir- 
mishing, covering and guarding fords, but the cavalry took 
little part in any operations of importance. The brigades 
of Hampton and Fitzhugh Lee picketed the upper river, 
while the brigade of W. H. F. Lee, now a general officer, 
operated on the lower Rappahannock. 

On November 27th, Hampton, with several troops of his 
brigade, crossed the river at Kelly’s Ford, and in a two day’s 
raid surprised and captured a Federal cavalry picket at 
Hartwood Church. Two weeks later, with about five hun- 
dred men of his brigade, he made another raid towards 
Dumfries, and followed it by a third on the 17th of Decem- 
ber in the same region. Both raids were made in extremely 
severe winter weather, and both were successful in bringing 
about small captures, though the weather was exceedingly try- 
ing on his troops. The terrain at Fredericksburg precluded 
any use of cavalry in that sanguinary conflict. Fitzhugh 
Lee’s brigade picketed the fords of the Rappahannock above 
the Confederate left, while W. H. F. Lee was in prolonga- 
tion of the Confederate right. Between the 26th and 31st of 
December Stuart, with the brigades of the two Lees and 
Hampton, made one of his characteristically showy raids 
near Annandale, the Occoquon and Fairfax Court House, re- 
turning after some captures by way of Middleburg and 
Warrenton to Culpeper Court House, having produced no 
results worth mentioning, except to make the Federals un- 
easy for their communications, and to demonstrate the skill 
with which he and his cavalry could thread their way through 
a region fairly swarming with Federal cavalry and infantry 
posts. 

And thus the year ended. The cavalry laurels for the 
year 1862 rested largely with the Confederates. They had 
proved that they realized the advantage of aggressive hand- 
ling of their mounted force, and all through the year had 
used their cavalry with effect. Their organization was bet- 
ter than the Federal, and their appreciation of the cavalry 
function more correct. Besides screening, reconnoitering 
and picket duty, they had charged in battle, and fought dis- 
mounted when occasion demanded, had inaugurated the raid 
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as a feature of modern war, and had been successful in two 
great raids and numerous small ones. The cavalry of the 
Army of Northern Virginia had increased in numbers and 
efficiency. It was better armed and better mounted than at 
the beginning of the year. Its morale was fine, with pride 
in its past achievements, and fair hopes for the coming year. 


1863. 


The cavalry of the Army of Northern Virginia, like its 
Federal opponent, after Fredericksburg passed the winter of 
1862-63 in picketing, outpost duty and frequent skirmishes. 
The winter. was a very severe one, which did not, however, 
prevent the activity of the cavalry. The cavalry of each 
army was watching the fords of the Rappahannock River 
which divided them. In the first six weeks of the new year 
a number of unimportant skirmishes took place. The 
Southerners with pride in the achievements of the previous 
year, were daring and aggressive. 

Early in February, Fitzhugh Lee’s brigade, which had 
been wintering in Caroline County, went to Culpeper where 
it relieved the brigade of Hampton in picketing the upper 
Rappahannock. Late in the month, under orders to recon- 
noiter the Falmouth Road, Lee with four hundred men 
crossed at Kelly’s Ford and turning eastward drove back the 
Federal picket at Hartwood Church, skirmishing with 
Averell’s cavalry. Two Federal divisions, backed by the 
Reserve Brigade, were sent after them, but the Confederates 
spent that night north of the river and next day made good 
their return to the south side. Three weeks later, however, 
the Federal cavalry for the first time became conscious of 
its power, and the Confederate cavalry had to learn the 
lesson of caution and that its opponent had well nigh gradu- 
ated from the conditions that had retarded his progress the 
year before. This lesson was learned at the battle of Kelly’s 
Ford, fought March 17th. General Fitzhugh Lee’s cavalry 
was near Culpeper Court House in the angle formed by 
the Orange & Alexandria Railroad and the Rappahannock, 
and Averell with three thousand men was sent to cross the 
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river and destroy them. At Kelly’s Ford the river was ob- 
structed and his passage contested by sharpshooters on the 
south bank, who delayed his passage for an hour and a half. 
But the crossing of the swollen stream was finally effected 
and the Federals came on a half a mile west, when they saw 
the gray clad troopers of Lee advancing to the attack. 
Averell now dismounted a force of sharpshooters behind a 
stone wall which connected the points where his right and 
left rested and held his mounted reserves on either side of 
the road, while on both his right and left a regiment was 
dismounted to use carbine fire. The Third Virginia regi- 
ment charged in column of fours down the stone wall, using 
the pistol across it. This regiment and another then tried to 
force the Federal right, but failed and rejoined the remain- 
der of the brigade. Meanwhile a charge from the Federal 
left had been met by three regiments. As the two regi- 
ments which charged the Federal right retired, it exposed 
the left flank of this force, which was in turn charged by the 
Federal cavalry. This drove the Confederates out of the 
clearing, but the withdrawal was creditably made. The pro- 
portion of numbers had been about two to one in favor of 
the Federals. Lee made a new stand behind Carter’s Run, 
dismounting his men in line across the road by which he 
had retired, and covering his front with mounted skirmishers. 
The Federals followed him, but coming to the edge of the 
clearing which lay in his front, began dismounted fire and 
did not advance farther. After some time, there being no 
apparent intention on the part of the Federals to come on, 
Lee sent his whole line. to the charge without reserves. 
Bearing in mind the doctrine that cavalry victory will rest 
with the side that throws in the last formed reserves, this 
seems to have been indiscreet, but no harm resulted from it, 
and General Lee probably knew his opponent. Two regi- 
ments were on the right of the road and met with stubborn 
resistance, but pushed their charge to the Federal guns, 
fought to a standstill there, and retired without pursuit from 
the cavalry in their front. On the other side of the road 
three regiments charged to the dense woods and drove every- 
thing before them. 
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The fight thus ended, and the Federals withdrew and re- 
crossed the river without molestation, but without having 
accomplished the destruction for which they came. The 
Confederate losses, however, were quite severe. Both Gen- 
erals Stuart and Fitzhugh Lee report on this fight that the 
Federals whenever hard pressed fell back to the protection 
of their artillery and dismounted men, indicating a disincli- 
nation on their part to measure weapons with the Confed- 
erates in the open ground. 

From the battle of Kelly’s Ford until the opening of the 
campaign of Chancellorsville, there were many skirmishes 
with the Federal cavalry, some of them of considerable im- 
portance, generally near some of the fords of the Rappahan- 
nock or along the Orange & Alexandria Railroad. The 
déplorable condition of the Federal cavalry as turned over 
by General McClellan to his successor in the previous No- 
vember was not much improved by that officer, and its effec- 
tive force had generally been powerless when opposed to the 
strong and efficient cavalry of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. Better days were now dawning for the Federal cav- 
alry, General Hooker appreciating the fact that the cavalry 
had a higher function than furnishing orderlies and escorts, 
and his organization of the Cavalry Corps of the Army of the 
Potomac just previous to Chancellorsville furnished the Con- 
federates an opponent approaching their own efficiency, and 
destined to contest the future on more equal grounds than 
had been the case in the preceding year. 

The first independent operation of the new cavalry corps 
was the Stoneman raid, which was to interpose between the 
Army of Northern Virginia and Richmond, destroy railroads 
and inflict general damage. To Averell was given the task 
of drawing off the Confederate cavalry to the north, leaving 
Stoneman free in his dash to the Confederate rear, and Bu- 
ford’s brigade was accordingly sent to Kelly’s Ford. Fitz- 
hugh Lee’s brigade was now up near Salem, on the Manassas 
Gap Railroad, and did not return in time to take any part 
against the Stoneman raid. The force available to oppose 
Stoneman amounted to two regiments and part of another. 
Kelly’s Ford was contested with Buford on April 14th by 
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sharpshooters from the Ninth Virginia and a part of the 
Thirteenth Virginia. The Federals were unable to force the 
passage. While this was going on at Kelly’s Ford a Federal 
division approached the ford at the railroad bridge above, and 
a party crossed the stream. An attack of the Ninth Virginia 
sent them back to the north side, and there was no further 
attempt to force the crossing that day. Next morning the 
brigade of Buford went to the railroad crossing and waited 
for orders which never came, while the division of Gregg 
moved to Beverly Ford. W.H. F. Lee sent all available 
force to the threatened crossing, and bya charge of the Thir- 
teenth and Ninth Virginia drove back some Federals who had 
already crossed and discouraged further attempts. “Thus 
ended this expedition. The bold action of two small cavalry 
regiments, aided by a swollen stream, thwarted the plans of 
the Federal commander and delayed for a fortnight the ad- 
vance of the grand army of the Potomac.” (H. B. McClellan.) 

When the rivers ran down, Fitzhugh Lee’s brigade was 
brought back to Culpeper Court House, Stuart being charged 
by General R. E. Lee to prevent any further movement 
against his communications. The small force now available 
picketed the Rappahannock and Rapidan for over fifty miles. 
The last days of April came, and the preliminary movements 
before the battle of Chancellorsville began by the crossing 
of two Federal army corps at Kelly’s Ford on the night of 
the 28th. Stuart, with his cavalry, waited long enough next 
day to develop the intention of the Federals, and on report- 
ing it to Army Headquarters was ordered to join the left of 
the Army of Northern Virginia, giving requisite orders to 
protect public property along the railroads. W. H. F. Lee, 
with two regiments, was accordingly ordered to the Rapidan 
by way of Culpeper, to cover the Virginia Central & Gor- 
donsville, Fitzhugh Lee’s brigade being started for Raccoon 
Ford, leaving a party to harass the Federal advance and re- 
join later. At the crossing of the Rapidan the brigade halted 
for a few hours, one regiment being sent on, and at daylight 
finding itself at Wilderness Run, from where, after a spirited 
contest for the bridge, it was driven toward Chancellorsville. 
The remainder of the brigade reached Wilderness Tavern 
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in the early forenoon and delayed the Federal advance some 
hours. Learning that a portion of the Federal army had 
already gained Chancellorsville, it was now directed on Todd’s 
Tavern, and reached there at dark. Before the brigade dis- 
mounted it had the opportunity to engage with a New York 
regiment which was returning from a reconnaissance. In 
the darkness of the woods identities were confused, and a 
pause to wait developments gave the Federal regiment an 
opportunity to withdraw, each side probably with the impres- 
sion of advantage gained. 

On the 1st of May General Lee, moving toward Chancel- 
lorsville, had his right guarded by two of Fitzhugh Lee’s 
regiments while the others operated on his left. Here on 
the following day the march of Jackson’s corps along the 
Furnace and Brock Roads was so thoroughly screened by 
Fitzhugh Lee’s command that Jackson succeeded in bring- 
ing three divisions opposite the Federal right flank. There 
was no opportunity for the use of cavalry on the battlefield 
on the Southern side, and Fitzhugh Lee and his forces were 
then employed in guarding the road to Ely’s Ford. By the 
wounding of Jackson and Hill, Stuart came to the command 
of Jackson’s corps and fought it through the battle. 

For some weeks after Chancellorsville there was little 
activity on the part of either army, each remaining on its 
own side of the Rappahannock near Fredericksburg. To- 
ward the end of May the brigade of W. E. Jones, which had 
been doing duty in the Shenandoah Valley since its organiza- 
tion in the previous November, arrived and became a part 
of Stuart’s cavalry division, as did also the brigade with 
which Robertson arrived about the same time from North 
Carolina. The division now consisted of five brigades and 
numbered present for duty about eight thousand men. In 
the first week of June the main body was stationed near 
Culpeper Court House and Brandy Station, with pickets at 
the never-ending duty of. holding the fords of the upper 
Rappahannock. The remainder of the Army of Northern 
Virginia was still south of the river and near Fredericksburg. 

On the 8th of June General Lee requested authority of 
his government to make the invasion of the North, and, an- 
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ticipating its approval, made Culpeper Court House his 
first objective, from whence a northeast road ran towards 
Washington, and a northwest road led to the Valley of Vir- 
ginia. By the night of the 8th two corps were there, a third 
still facing the Federals at Fredericksburg. The cavalry 
division was to begin its serious work the next day beyond 
the Rappahannock, and the commanding general that after- 
noon reviewed his cavalry near Culpeper, it being noteworthy 
that, careful of their strength for the arduous weeks ahead, 
he would not allow them to pass at the gallop. That even- 
ing the brigades moved to be in readiness for the morrow. 
Hampton’s brigade returned to its camp between Brandy 
Station and Stevensburg. Colonel Munford, in command of 
Fitzhugh Lee’s brigade, was to. guard the upper river, and 
crossed to Oak Shade beyond the Hazel River. W. H. F. 
Lee’s brigade was stationed on the road to Welford’s Ford. 
Jones’ brigade was on the Beverly Ford Road, with the ar- 
tillery, about two miles from the ford; and Robertson’s a 
little further south and west, picketing the lower fords. All 
were to march early on the oth. 

General Hooker suspected Lee’s intentions, and directed 
a cavalry reconnaissance to ascertain if any Confederate in- 
fantry had arrived near Culpeper Court House. On the 
night of the 8th Pleasanton, with three divisions of the 
Federal cavalry corps, some eight thousand cavalry, three 
thousand infantry and twenty-four guns, bivouacked north 
of the Rappahannock between Beverly and Kelly’s Fords. 
Next morning Buford’s division was to cross the river at 
Beverly Ford; the other two divisions were to pass by 
Kelly’s Ford; whence Gregg’s division was to march on 
Brandy Station, where Buford’s division would have pre- 
ceded him; and the other division under Duffié was to go 
to Stevensburg. 

General Stuart passed the night on Fleetwood Hill, an 
eminence half a mile east of Brandy Station and four miles 
from Beverly Ford. This hill had been his headquarters 
for some time past, and commanded an open plain all around 
it, except to the northeast where there was higher ground. 
He seems to have been unaware of the nearness of the 
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Federal cavalry; had made merely a nominal observation of 
the river; and his artillery, for the expected early start on the 
oth, was parked in a most exposed place in front of Jones’ 
brigade. It seems strange that such a cavalryman as he 
was, and one so accomplished in outpost duty, should have 
allowed himself to be surprised. He had in store for him 
the lesson which waits to be learned by every man who 
undervalues his opponent. 

At dawn Gregg’s division crossed at Kelly’s Ford and, 
preceded by the division under Duffié, took the road for 
Stevensburg, leaving an infantry brigade near the ford. 
There was no opposition except from the picket at the 
river. Following Duffié as far as Madden’s, Gregg’s division 
turned toward Brandy Station. Duffié continued to move to- 
wards Stevensburg. At the same hour, under cover of a 
fog and the roar of the dam above the ford, Buford’s division 
crossed at Beverly. A picket at the ford contested the 
crossing, but was pressed back to the open fields near St. 
James’ Church, where Jones’ brigade had spent the night. 
As it retired a charge was made by a few men of the Sixth 
Virginia, which was met by the Eighth New York and 
Eighth Illinois. The artillery which was in front of Jones’ 
brigade should, from its exposed position, have been cap- 
tured, but for the momentary confusion in the Federal ranks 
caused by the death of the gallant Colonel Davis who led 
their charge. The guns were hurried to the woods, leaving 
their headquarters desk and some papers in Federal hands. 
The charge of the Sixth Virginia was supported by another 
of the Seventh Virginia from Jones’ brigade. The remainder 
of Jones’ brigade now came into position on the left of St. 
James’ Church, four of Hampton’s regiments coming in on 
the right. W. H. F. Lee’s brigade had marched to the 
sound of the guns and taken a position on the Cunningham 
farm, threatening the Federal right and rear. He dis- 
mounted his men behind a stone wall and had a good field of 
fire towards the Federal line. 

Meanwhile Hampton on the right had extended his line 
to partly turn the Federal left. The brigades of both Hamp- 
ton and Jones now advanced, and were met by a stout charge 
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of two Federal regiments, one of them of the old regular 
army. Meanwhile Gregg was steadily coming up from the 
south. Robertson, who it seems had gone to the support of 
his picket at the ford, arrived after Duffié and Gregg had 
separated. While realizing the meaning of Gregg’s march 
toward Brandy Station, he also knew of the advance of the 
other division to Stevensburg; was not able to stop the ad- 
vance of Gregg without leaving undefended the road in his 
front, and decided to hold his ground, and was actively en- 
gaged with neither. The advance of the Federals from 
Kelly’s Ford had been reported by him to Stuart and Colonel 
M. C. Butler, and two regiments were sent toward Stevens- 
burg to head off any force aiming for Culpeper Court House. 
With these two regiments and Robertson’s brigade in that 
direction, no uneasiness was felt about an attack from the way 
of the lower crossings. 

We have seen how Gregg’s march had been unhindered 
by Robertson, and the advance of his division came in sight 
of the station and of Fleetwood Hill about the time Hamp- 
ton and Jones were advancing in front of Buford. It was 
headed for Fleetwood Hill, the key to the battlefield, and 
now occupied only by a staff officer or two and some order- 
lies. A single gun was hurried on the hill and opened fire 
on his advance, and caused a delay to organize for what 
Gregg supposed would need to be a serious attack. A regi- 
ment from Jones’ brigade was urged at speed to the hill and 
contested it with the leading regiment of Gregg’s division 
until the brigade of Hampton and the remainder of Jones’ 
could concentrate there. The position of W. H. F. Lee on 
the extreme left almost promised him possession of the road 
by which the Federals had advanced from Beverly, and once 
occupying this road he would be in rear of the Federal 
right. The Federal movements necessary to avert this 
danger gave Stuart the chance to call off Jones and Hamp- 
ton from their earlier positions and bring them to Fleet- 
wood Hill. “And now the first contest was for the posses- 
sion of Fleetwood Hill, and so stubbornly was this fought on 
either side that all of Jones’ regiments and all of Hamp- 
ton’s participated in the charges and countercharges that 
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swept across its face.” (H. B. McClellan). A brigade on 
each side clashed sabers when Hampton came up, and the 
fighting was furious. In the end Gregg retired to the sta- 
tion and a little while later was driven from there and re- 
tired toward Stevensburg. ‘‘Thus ended the attack of 
Gregg’s division upon the Fleetwood Hill. Modern warfare 
cannot furnish an instance of a field more closely, more gal- 
lantly contested. Gregg retired from the field defeated, but 
defiant and unwilling to acknowledge a defeat. He re formed 
his division on the same ground on which he had formed it 
to make the attack, and without further molestation moved 
off to effect a junction with Buford’s division near St. James’ 
Church. He had been outnumbered and overpowered, but 
when the fighting was over he retired from the field at his 
own gait.” (H. B. McClellan). 

When Gregg had retired a new Confederate line was 
formed, running almost north from the Fleetwood Hill along 
the slope of the hills which extended to near Welford’s Ford 
of the Hazel River. Due to an open road to his right and 
rear, W. H. F. Lee had by this time moved west of his position 
of the early morning, and was on the hills north of the Wel- 
ford house. A gap between his right and the left of Jones’ 
brigade it was now constantly expected would be filled by 
Munford with Fitzhugh Lee’s brigade from Oak Shade. 
The withdrawal of W. H. F. Lee to his new position had 
been unmolested, but with the new line established he was 
charged from the front. This amounted to little, but Gen- 
eral Buford’s division had been working to its right until he 
had reached a position on the Confederate left, where a suc- 
cessful charge would place him in rear of their line of battle. 
Dismounted fighting and mounted charges now took place 
there. W. H. F. Lee’s brigade lost two commanders, one 
wounded and the other killed, by 4:00 o’clock. The Federal 
cavalry in their front were finally driven back, Munford 
arriving and coming in on the right of this brigade while 
the fighting was going on. His part of the battle consisted 
of dismounted fighting. Duffié had now come up from 
Stevensburg, and the three Federal divisions being united, 
their general withdrew them. His withdrawal was undis- 
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puted. The two regiments sent toward Stevensburg under 
Colonel Butler made a good fight, but one of them became 
stampeded, and Duffié and his division made their way to 
Brandy Station instead of going on to Culpeper, and as we 
have seen, joined Pleasanton and recrossed the river with 
the other two divisions. The Federals lost in this battle of 
Brandy Station, or Fleetwood Hill as the Confederates call it, 
936; the Confederates 523. The line of battle had been over 
three miles long, and the combat had lasted for ten hours. 
With varying honors there had been every kind of fighting 
to which modern cavalry are trained, but the operations 
were principally mounted, and the weapon the arme blanche. 
The proportionate loss of officers was very heavy. It was 
the first great cavalry battle of the war, the dawn of great 
days for the Federal cavalry and the first dim shadow of 
coming events for the cavalry of the Army of Northern 
Virginia. ‘Never before or since,” says General Roden- 
bough, ‘were conditions so favorable for the cavalry duel. 
Men and horses were in their prime, the opposing numbers 
nearly equal, and the infantry on either side exercising a 
moral rather than a physical support.’”’ The Confederate 
cavalry had compensated for its surprise that June morning 
by gallant promptness, but nevertheless it stood checked at 
the very beginning of the Northern invasion—an unfavorable 
omen for the eventful summer of 1863. ‘Had the Federal 
commander used his opportunities with the vigor and skill 
that Stuart displayed in the conduct of an obstinate and des- 
perate defense, the Confederate cavalry would have been 
dealt a blow from which it would hardly have recovered.” 
(General G. B. Davis.) The information found in Beckham’s 
captured desk was of some use to the Federal commander, 
although it was too early for it to have contained Lee’s plan 
for the Northern invasion, as has been claimed. The sight 
of Longstreet’s infantry in the direction of Culpeper, pro- 
claimed their presence there, to ascertain which had been the 
principal object of the Federal movement. 

The Federal army now conformed to the Confederate 
movement, and faced them in the new position. Lee’s next 
objective was the fords of the upper Potomac, to be reached 
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mainly through the valley of the Shenandoah. The Loudon 
Valley, between the two mountain ranges which traverse 
this part of the Old Dominion, approximately parallel with 
the Shenandoah River, and the passes of the Blue Ridge 
leading out of it to the east, were now to be watched by the 
cavalry, supported if necessary by Longstreet’s corps. Be- 
hind this screen Ewell’s corps started up the valley preceded 
by Jenkins’ and Imboden’s cavalry brigades. Longstreet’s 
presence in the Loudon Valley, besides supporting Stuart, 
loaned itself to the belief that Manassas and Centerville might 
be Lee’s real objectives, a belief which that general was 
willing to encourage. 

When Longstreet’s purpose had been accomplished he 
was to pass Ashby’s and Snicker’s Gaps to the Valley. This 
movement, which made his right flank vulnerable, was to be 
masked by the cavalry brigades of Generals Fitzhugh Lee, 
Beverly H. Robertson and W. H. F. Lee. It thus became 
necessary to occupy the two central passes of the Bull Run 
Mountains, Aldie and Thoroughfare Gaps, which, on June 
15th, General Stuart started to do by sending Colonel Cham- 
bliss with W. H. F. Lee’s brigade to Thoroughfare Gap, Col- 
onel Munford with Fitzhugh Lee’s brigade to Aldie, and 
Robertson and his brigade to Rectortown, where he was 
available to reinforce either of the other two. Hampton’s 
and Jones’ brigades were guarding the fords of the upper 
Rappahannock and covered the march of Hill’s corps en route 
for the Shenandoah Valley from near Fredericksburg. Mun- 
ford, going to Aldie, marched by Salem, Piedmont and Upper- 
ville, and reached Middleburg on the 17th, and halted between 
there and Aldie and pushed his pickets through the pass to 
the east end. As there seemed little prospect of a Federal 
advance through Thoroughfare Gap, Chambliss, on the 17th, 
was sent from there to Middleburg, arriving on the 18th; 
Robertson, on the 17th, was also sent to Middleburg. An 
engagement at Winchester, reported to the Federal authori- 
ties from the Valley, proclaimed Confederate infantry there 
headed north, and General Hooker moved to conform to the 
probable intentions of his opponent, his action? being cov- 
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ered by the Federal cavalry. He now tried to push his cav- 
alry through to the Valley to get definite information. 

The same day, therefore, that Munford picketed the gap 
of Aldie, Pleasanton received orders to pass it and scout the 
Loudon Valley and beyond. An infantry division supported 
him, and he took with him two divisions of the Federal cav- 
alry corps, detaching a single regiment to make a detour by 
Thoroughfare Gap and the west slope of the mountains to 
Middleburg. The main body intended to push across the 
Loudon Valley from Aldie to Ashby’s Gap, which opened on 
the Shenandoah Valley. This was, of course, in ignorance 
of the position of the Confederate cavalry brigades just de- 
scribed. The regiment sent south was to meet the main body 
at Middleburg, which expected to be that far on its road to 
the Valley. 

When Colonel Munford, early on the morning of the 17th, 
had arrived near Aldie and established his picket at the pass, 
he had with him two of his regiments. Of the other three, 
arriving later in the day, one regiment was sent past Dover’s 
Mills, to go into camp near Aldie. This regiment was com- 
manded by Colonel Rosser, of Shenandoah Valley fame in 
another year, and in obeying his orders he encountered the 
Federals, driving back the picket previously established. 
Rosser made a saber charge on the advancing Federals, and 
drove them back to their main body at Aldie, and then sta- 
tioned his sharpshooters among some haystacks south of the 
Snickersville Road, and held the remainder of his regiment 
in support of them. When the brigade commander arrived, 
he dismounted a small detachment behind a stone wall on 
the opposite side of the road, with orders to hold fast. The 
other two regiments mentioned as having arrived later in 
the day were disposed on the Middleburg Road. Meanwhile, 
Rosser’s supports had found work in repulsing charges made 
on the sharpshooters among the haystacks. The small de- 
tachment on the north of the Snickersville Road was having 
hard work to hold on, having been charged twice and com- 
pelled to fall back to a more advantageous position. Two 
regiments were ‘sent to that side of the road to share the 
burden, and three distinct charges were met by them in 
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countercharges. Two more regiments now arrived on that 
part of the field. Two squadrons of sharpshooters were dis- 
mounted and placed at the stone wall behind which the small 
detachment had been posted, and commanded the road with 
the wall in their front and strong fences on either side. The 
ground was cut up by gullies, and charging formations against 
the front of the mounted cavalry, their flanks both being 
protected, were limited to columns of fours. There were 
several determined charges by the Federals, which were met 
by the saber in a hand-to-hand road fight. The Federals, as 
they charged by, received the fire of the dismounted sharp- 
shooters, and on retiring again received it in retreat. A final 
charge by the Third Virginia drove the Federals almost to 
Aldie, but it was in turn charged and driven back. The 
sharpshooters among the haystacks were captured. 

The difference in numbers in this battle was about five 
to four in favor of the Federals. Stuart withdrew Munford’s 
brigade at dark of the 17th. The Federal regiment which 
had come by Thoroughfare Gap to Middleburg, there ran 
into the whole Confederate cavalry division, and ceased to 
exist as a regiment, but five officers and two dozen men re- 
gaining the Federal lines. 

The 18th passed without other event than preparation by 
both leaders for the next day. On the morning of the 19th 
the Federal cavalry moved, and encountered Stuart just east 
of Middleburg. The Confederates were forced back by a 
flank attack, dismounted on their right and took up a posi- 
tion half a mile to the rear. That evening Jones’ brigade 
came up and was posted at Union. Next morning Hamp- 
ton’s brigade arrived and replaced that of Chambliss on the 
Upperville Road, the latter being moved to the left in 
front of Union. Stuart’s five brigades now occupied a north 
and south line from Middleburg to Union, and faced six 
Federal brigades, backed by an infantry division. On the 
21st one Federal division of cavalry advanced on the Union 
Road to turn the Confederate left flank, and simultaneously 
the other advanced to take the attention of their right. This 
feint became the principal attack, and Stuart was steadily 
pushed back through Upperville until at twilight, after an all 
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day’s stubborn resistance, he formed line two miles west of 
Upperville across the pike. On the next day the Federal 
cavalry sought.the Army of the Potomac, and Stuart went to 
Rector’s Crossroads on the pike between Upperville and 
Middleburg. 

In five days’ fighting the Federals had reached the east- 
ern base of the Blue Ridge, and Stuart’s purpose there had 
failed to the extent that partly from observation and partly 
from the determined character of his resistance, the Federals 
were assured that Lee’s infantry was moving northward 
through the Valley. . 

In his place on the right flank during the march of the 
infantry from the Rappahannock to the Potomac, General 
Stuart was a pioneer in a then new cavalry field—cavalry 
screening on a large scale. This duty had been well done, 
and now at its close there were two alternatives for passage 
of the Potomac to rejoin the infantry: one to cross at Shep- 
herdstown, just below the infantry and artillery and behind 
them ; the other to cross below the Federal army and join 
the infantry in Pennsylvania by as short a route as the other 
and over better roads, to other advantages of this plan being’ 
added the consternation such a movement would produce at 
the Federal capital. Much discretion had, from the nature 
of his duty, been entrusted to General Stuart in his position 
on the right flank, and that it was still given him is evident 
from the fact that General Lee twice approved this ride to 
the Federal right which Stuart three times recommended, not- 
withstanding that to General Lee many objections to it must 
have been apparent. What either General Stuart or General 
Lee had in mind as possible to be gained in compensation for 
the risk that General Lee would be without the information 
his cavalry could give him, or that Stuart’s cavalry, which 
could not be replaced in the whole South, might be captured 
or annihilated, must have been something far beyond what 
was actually accomplished. . 

The Army of the Potomac were now veterans. Many 
thousands of such men were not liable to be stampeded by 
the picturesque daring of a few thousand cavalrymen. The 
responsibility for this detour has been discussed for forty 
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years, but it seems it can hardly be shifted from Gen- 
eral Lee, the man in command, who could have had it other- 
wise had he so wished, and who gave such discretion to 
Stuart, though through the discretion imposed it descends in 
limited degree to the latter. General Lee’s adjutant general 
says that while so trusted, Stuart was expected to maintain 
communication with the main column, and “especially di- 
rected to keep the commanding general informed of the 
movements of the Federal army.” General Fitzhugh Lee, 
who saw all of it and was part of it, but who writes after the 
fact, says Stuart, with his experience, activity and well known 
ability for such work, should have kept himself interposed 
always between the Federal army and his own, and while 
working close on Meade’s lines, have been in direct commu- 
nication with his own army commander. 

However, on June 24th, two days before the Army of 
Northern Virginia crossed the Potomac into Maryland, 
Stuart left over half the cavalry with the main army, and 
with the brigades of Hampton, Fitzhugh Lee and Chambliss, 
the very flower of the Southern cavalry, set out on the 
famous detour to the right, a project alluring to the Plumed 
Cavalier in. its brilliancy, but destined to waste the strength 
of his men and horses in a tiresome march, to deprive his 
general of his unrivaled skill and ability and of all informa- 
tion regarding the position and movements of his enemy, and 
to mark the turning point of the high tide of the great re- 
bellion. 

The selected brigades were assembled at Salem on the 
night of the 24th, leaving the brigades of Jones and Robert- 
son to protect the right and rear of the last infantry corps, 
now making its way down the Shenandoah Valley, “with 
full instructions as to following up the enemy in case of 
withdrawal and joining our main army.” (Stuart’s report). 
The command started at 1:00 A. M., on the 25th. At Hay- 
market an encounter with Federal infantry shunted them 
south by way of Buckland Mills and Wolf Run Shoals cross- 
ing of the Bull Run. Information of this infantry move- 
ment was sent, but probably never reached General Lee. On 
the 27th the command reached Dranesville, having passed 
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Fairfax Court House with a sharp skirmish the day before. 
That night saw the dangerous passage of the Potomac at 
Rowser’s Ford accomplished, and morning found them in 
Maryland. After a brief rest the command went to Rock- 
ville, Hampton’s brigade taking a shorter road by Darnes- 
town, and there captured a hundred and twenty-five wagons 
loaded with Federal supplies, and cut the telegraph wires. 
Six miles east of Rockville the column turned north, Gen- 
eral Stuart then believing he was east of the Federal right. 
They marched all night, and just after dawn reached Hood’s 
Mill on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad; destroyed some 
track, cut the wires and burned the bridges at Sykesville. 
That afternoon by 5 o’clock, still unmolested, they reached 
Westminister and halted for the night, men and horses being 
well nigh tired out. 

By this date, the 29th, the Confederate infantry had 
reached Cashtown and Favetteville, Ewell’s corps being pre- 
ceded by Jenkins’ and Imboden’s cavalry brigades from the 
Potomac to Chambersburg for information and supplies. 

In the progress of events Hooker had been superceded by 
Meade, who on the 28th headed his line of movement for 
Frederick, northeast of him, placing his cavalry to the right 
and front. A division of cavalry made up from the defenses 
of Washington was given to General Kilpatrick, who was de- 
tached on the 28th and sent east to intercept Stuart’s command. 
On the 29th this division camped at Littletown, seven miles 
from Hanover, Stuart being that night, as we have seen, at 
Westminister, which is ten miles from Hanover. The two 
commands were now close enough together that each should 
have known of the other’s presence. Stuart, seldom lacking 
in the service of security and information, was aware of Kil- 
patrick’s proximity, but the latter was unsuspecting. Early 
next morning his rear was just passing through Hanover as 
Stuart’s advance entered the town. The tired Confederate 
command was strung out guarding over a mile’s length of 
wagon train captured at Rockville. Kilpatrick missed one of 
the great opportunities of the war. 

Aware of Kilpatrick’s nearness and the great danger to 
his command, Stuart had disposed of it to guard against an 
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attack from his left front. Chambliss marched in front of 
the captured wagons; Hampton brought up the rear and 
Fitzhugh Lee guarded the left flank. General Kilpatrick had 
blundered into the position least favorable to the use of the 
formation in which the Confederates were marching, and 
his rear guard was able to repulse the attack made by their 
advance, but lost its pack trains. The Federals formed line 
south of Hanover, and the two cavalries faced each other all 
day without action. That night the Confederates marched 
by the right to Jefferson on the York Road, hoping for news 
from Ewell’sCorps. From there they turned north to Dover, 
from where, after a short halt on the evening of July Ist, 
they kept on towards Carlisle, still groping for news of the 
infantry. Carlisle was held by the Federals, and learning 
for the first time of the retrograde movement of the main 
army toward Gettysburg, the tired cavalry now turned south, 
marched all night, and next morning was at Hunterstown. 
Kilpatrick having come north from Hanover, had also turned 
toward the sound of the cannon, and at Hunterstown en- 
countered the rear of Stuart’s column under Hampton. They 
fought all day and at night bivouacked there. Stuart and 
the other two brigades reached General Lee at Gettysburg 
on the evening of July 2d, and Hampton joined them next 
morning. 

As has been well said, ‘‘ Every circumstance that might 
have contributed to a different result at Gettysburg, will be 
judged in the light of the final catastrophe, and from this 
point of view the capture and retention of the long wagon 
train was a mistake. Comparatively, it was an unimportant 
capture, and the delay in bringing it in but multiplied the 
woes due to this unfortunate absence from the proper place by 
increasing the number of days that Lee was. without due in- 
formation. Unhindered, the column would probably have 
passed Hanover on the 30th in front of Kilpatrick and been 
with the infantry that night. The prisoners taken were also 
anencumbrance. Lee had no information from or of Stuart’s 
cavalry from the time of crossing the Potomac on the 27th 
until they joined on the night of the 2d, and whether froma 
failure to use six thousand cavalry Stuart had left with him, 
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or from other cause, had been during this time without 
accurate information of the movements or position of the 
main Federal army.” (Colonel W. H. Taylor.) 

Meade had, it is true, been deprived of his cavalry, except 
one division, until noon of the 2d, and a portion of an infan- 
try command had been diverted to the east to protect com- 
munication with Washington. And it is claimed that the 
Federal Sixth Corps was kept out of the first two days 
battles by the presence of Stuart in Meade’srear. The strain 
on General Halleck’s nerves seems to have been considerable, 
judging from the frantic telegrams he sent to Meade, but 
matters had progressed to a point where his condition was. 
no longer of much importance. Stuart’s adjutant general, 
and his loyal biographer in after years, says: “It was not 
the want of cavalry that General Lee bewailed, for he had 
enough of it had it been properly used. It was the absence 
of Stuart himself that he felt so keenly; for on him he had 
learned to rely to such an extent that it seemed as if his 
cavalry was concentrated in his person, and from him alone 
could information be expected.” 

The cavalry of Jones and Robertson left by Stuart in the 
Upper Loudon Valley followed the last corps across the Po- 
tomac. Robertson, in command of the two brigades, to pre- 
vent a possible movement of the Federals to the Shenandoah 
to place themselves across Lee’s line of retreat, had main- 
tained nearly thirty miles of outposts from Winchester by 
Charlestown to Harper’s Ferry until it was known that the 
Federal army had crossed into Maryland. Then in com- 
pliance with General Stuart’s orders he swept the Valley 
clear of everything that pertained to the Army of Northern 
Virginia, crossed the Potomac after the infantry, and reached 
Cashtown on the 3d. 

When Stuart rejoined the army at Gettysburg on the 
evening of July 2d, he was placed on the York Road behind 
the left of the Confederate infantry. In the plan for Pickett’s 
assault on the 3d of July, a diversion was to be created by a 
cavalry attack on the Federal right flank. The right rear of 
the Federal army was to be struck by the cavalry in codpera- 
tion with Pickett’s grand attack upon the center. Stuart 
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moved about noon for the point from which he was to de- 
liver his attack. ‘This was no mere reconnaissance to de- 
velop the position or movement of the enemy. Stuart had 
with him the main strength and flower of the Confederate 
cavalry led by their most distinguished commanders. His 
force comprised four brigades with twenty regiments and 
battalions and four batteries. (‘Battles and Leaders of the 
Civil War.) There were the brigades of Chambliss and 
Jenkins, which moved first toward position, followed by those 
of Hampton and Fitzhugh Lee, with the artillery. They 
moved two and a half miles on the York Road, turned off to 
the right bya country road which ran southeast by the Stall- 
smith farm, where Stuart posted Chambliss and Jenkins and 
some artillery on Cress’ Ridge. The brigades of Hampton 
and Fitzhugh Lee were placed on the left of the first two; 
the Confederate line extending opposite the Federal front 
and a mile from it, and being screened by two patches of 
woods between Rummel’s and Stallsmith’s farms. The 
ground was not unlike that at Brandy Station, the Confed- 
erates at first, as there, having the advantage of position. 
The ridge occupied by Stuart commanded a large area of 
cultivated fields. Some distance to his front were the farm 
buildings and fences of Rummel’s, which eventually became 
the key to the field and gave the name to the battle.. 

The Federal cavalry occupied the extreme right of their 
line, General Custer and brigade on the morning of the 3d 
being in position along the Hanover-Gettysburg Turnpike. 
General Gregg, with two brigades of his division, came in on 
the left of Custer’s position and nearer Gettysburg. Their 
line faced nearly north, just above and parallel to the Han- 
over-Gettysburg Road. Their right controlled the junction 
with this pike of the Low Dutch Road, which crossed it about 
at right angles and connected the three roads, which, diverg- 
ing from Gettysburg on the east, take the directions respec- 
tively of Baltimore, Hanover and York. The Hanover Pike, 
along which the Federal line extended, was some two miles 
north of the one to Baltimore. If Stuart could force the 
Federals from their line along the Hanover Road and get 
possession of the Baltimore Turnpike, then by both of these 
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great roads he would have direct access to the rear of the 
Federal main line of battle, with no troops intervening. 
General Stuart sent a strong picket post of a battalion from 
Jenkins’ brigade to occupy the Rummel barn in front of his 
line. 

About 2 Pp. M., when the sound of the cannonade that pre- 
ceded Pickett’s charge was still echoing, the Federal Colonel 
McIntosh, commanding one of Gregg’s brigades, determined 
to develop what was in his front, and accordingly ordered a 
New Jersey regiment to move to the wooded crest to his right 
front and slightly beyond the Rummel barn. Its advance 
caused a deployment of the battalion in the barn to a line of 
fences a little in front of the buildings. The fight was a dis- 
mounted one from behind parallel fences. A Pennsylvania 
regiment was now put into the combat, partly dismounted. 
The left of the battalion which had originally occupied the 
barn was reinforced by a dismounted squadron from Cham- 
bliss’ brigade, and still more on the same flank by sharp- 
shooters from Hampton’s and Fitzhugh Lee’s brigades, the 
Second Virginia Cavalry holding the extreme left. On the 
crest back of the Rummel barn a battery was doing good 
work, being rivaled by a Federal battery in position on the 
Hanover Road. This last, with the help of another which 
now came up, concentrated so severe a fire on the Rummel 
barn, which during the foregoing events had been filled with 
Confederate sharpshooters, that the place became untenable 
and was abandoned. It was at once occupied by the Federal 
center. These dismounted Confederates, part of Jenkins’ 
brigade, armed with Enfield rifles, were driven back still 
farther toward the woods, behind which lay Stuart’s reserves, 
and the movement caused his left, composed of dismounted 
skirmishers from Hampton’s and Fitzhugh Lee’s brigades, 
to fall back also. The Federal line correspondingly advanced, 
and part of a Michigan regiment was sent in on their left dis- 
mounted, the balance of the regiment supporting it. 

Stuart now determined to try a mounted attack on the 
Federal right, and a column moved out of the woods and 
formed for that purpose, but were driven back by the accu- 
racy of the Federal artillery, which had already silenced the 
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Confederate guns posted on the crest back of Rummel’s barn. 
The New Jersey regiments which had formed the Federal 
attack on the buildings were now out of ammunition, and 
they were relieved by the Fifth Michigan, commanded by 
Colonel Alger, destined many years after to figure in another 
war. This regiment was armed with Spencer carbines, re- 
peaters, and was itself already short of ammunition. As it 
reached the line it was to relieve, a dismounted regiment 
from the brigade of Chambliss came up to support the Con- 
federate skirmishers, and made a hot assault on the Federal 
line. The troons the Michigan regiment had come to relieve 
tried to withdraw, but the gallant Confederates advanced 
again on both flanks. Three times the line wavered back- 
ward and forward, the honors lying first with one side and 
then with the other. Then the Federal line fell back from 
the fences, and the Confederates pressed them hard. An- 
other Michigan regiment, which now charged mounted from 
the Federal right, swept back the Confederate dismounted 
line, but itself retiring was struck in flank by the Ninth 
and Thirteenth Virginia Regiments of Chambliss’ brigade. 
The Fifth Michigan, they of the Spencer carbines, had 
now partly mounted, and charged in on the flank of the 
two regiments just named, only themselves to be charged in 
flank by the First Virginia of Fitzhugh Lee’s brigade. The 
First Virginia and the two Michigan regiments now had a 
pistol and carbine fight across a stone wall, the brave Vir- 
ginians also enduring a flanking fire from each side. The 
First North Carolina and the Jeff Davis Legion now came to 
the support of the Virginians, who, still under a terrific artil- 
lery and carbine fire from the flanks, were compelled to fall 
back. 

Then came the first breathing spell. Pickett’s charge was 
even then failing in front of Cemetery Ridge. Far over on 
the Federal left the gallant Farnsworth was riding to his 
death before the Confederate infantry of Law. Stuart, on 
the Federal right flank, had been forced by the Federal ini- 
tiative into a defensive fight instead of the offensive action 
for which he came. So far there was little advantage on 
either side. Both had gained, and in turn lost. The Con- 
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federates still held the key to the field, the Rummel build- 
ings, and had so far outweighed their antagonist in numbers 
at each particular point. Now the Plumed Cavalier brought 
out his last reserves, the superb brigades of Hampton and 
Fitzhugh Lee, and made the final supreme effort to turn the 
fortunes of the day for the Lost Cause. It was the moment 
for which cavalry wait all their lives—the opportunity which 
seldom comes—that vanishes like shadows on glass. If the 
Federal cavalry were to be swept from their place on the 
right, the road to the rear of their center gained, now was 
the time. On the result of the charge he was to make hung 
the fate of the Army of the Potomac for Gettysburg; the vic- 
tory in the last battle the Confederacy was to fight north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line; more, the very fortunes of the Con- 
federacy itself. It was about 3 o’clock on that July afternoon 
when the columns began to appear in the open, eight gallant 
regiments, taking their places for the charge. ‘In close col- 
umn of squadrons advancing as if in review, with sabers drawn 
and glistening in the bright sunlight, the spectacle called 
forth a murmur of admiration.’”’ The banners of Hampton 
and Fitzhugh Lee fluttered in the lead; the gait increased; 
orders could be heard; it was the most dramatic charge of 
cavalry ever made on American soil. Every artillery gun 
within range opened on them with shell and canister, and 
they charged true for the batteries. The First Michigan, led 
by its colonel, with the gallant Custer at his side, charged 
squarely from the front to meet them. The Fifth Michigan 
charged in from one flank, parts of the First New Jersey, 
Third Pennsylvania, and scattered men from other Michigan 
regiments, charged in with McIntosh on the left flank. No 
more desperate conflict characterized the cavalry fighting of 
the days of Murat and LaSalle. It was hand-to-hand, terri- 
ble strife, all weapons and strength possible being used. 
With both flanks pierced by charges, and facing one from 
the front, the column split and melted, the Southern cavaliers 
were scattered and routed and driven back to the woods be- 
yond Rummel’s farm. Stuart re-formed his men, established 
new lines and skirmished with some semblance of energy, 
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but there were no more charges; the serious work of the day 
and summer was over, and the Confederate tide was receding. 

As the darkness fell, Stuart returned by the York Pike 
and prepared to guard the retreat of Lee’s beaten army to 
the Potomac. The battle of Rummel’s Farm had lasted four 
hours and the casualties had been about ten per cent. of the 
numbers engaged. The importance of this battle on the 
Federal right flank at Gettysburg cannot be measured by 
casualties or by numbers engaged. The battle of Gettysburg 
is generally regarded as the turning point of the rebellion. 
It had wavered for two days in the balance. Had the Con- 
federate horsemen gained the rear of the line of battle, there 
is small reason to doubt that the Federal army would have 
been struck by panic; Lee would have swept on to Philadel- 
phia, New York, Washington; who shall say what might 
have followed? Who can be sure that we should have been 
a united nation to-day? 

While the fight at Rummel’s farm was going on, the 
brigades of Robertson and Jones were busy on the Confed- 
erate right. Robertson had moved from near Berryville on 
the 1st, and reached Cashtown on the 3d. One regiment of 
Jones’ brigade was left near Harper’s Ferry, which reduced 
his brigade to three regiments. From Cashtown they were 
sent to Fairfield to guard the trains, and en route encountered 
a Federal regular regiment. The Seventh Virginia charged 
this regiment, the Sixth United States, but getting a severe 
dismounted fire on each flank, broke and fled. The fight 
was redeemed, however, by the Sixth Virginia, which charged 
boldly and routed the Federals. 

The 4th was a day of quiet for both armies, the Con- 
federate commander preparing for the retrograde movement. 
Fitzhugh Lee’s and Hampton’s brigades were ordered to 
march by way of Cashtown, guarding that flank, and to bring 
up the rear on the Williamsport Road, on which the trains 
guarded by Imboden’s command were to travel. Jenkins’ 
and Chambliss’ brigades under Stuart’s personal direction 
were to go by way of Emmittsburg, thus guarding the left 
flank. Robertson near Fairfield had been ordered to hold 
the Jack Mountain passes and was now informed of the move- 
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ment through Emmittsburg which it seemed probable would 
be held by Federal cavalry. It was daylight on the 5th 
when the columns entered Emmittsburg. There it was 
learned that Federal cavalry had passed through north the 
afternoon before. Considering the marching infantry, it 
seemed likely that this cavalry could do no damage unless 
by passing Oeiler’s Gap and intercepting the trains, which 
were moving down the Greencastle Pike, toward Williams- 
port. Stuart accordingly determined to keep on by Cave- 
town and try to intervene should the Federal cavalry try to 
pass by Oeiler’s Gap. When the column reached the moun- 
tain pass it encountered Federal cavalry. The two brigades 
were divided, one going towards Leitersburg and the other 
to the left toward Smithtown, but the one which went to the 
right retraced its steps and after dark followed the other 
through the mountains. 

The opposing force was the cavalry of Kilpatrick, which 
after the passage of the gap, retired to Boonsboro. Next 
morning Stuart, whom Jones’ brigade now joined from to- 
ward Fairfield, set out for Boonsboro, believing that Kilpat- 
rick had gone there. That day Buford joined Kilpatrick at 
Boonsboro, and it was planned that the former should make 
for the trains at Williamsport, while the latter attacked 
Stuart, thought to be at Hagerstown. When Stuart had 
reached Cavetown he sent Jones to hold Funkstown. Cham- 
bliss had gone straight from Leitersburg to Hagerstown, and 
Robertson’s brigade took the same route, both, as Stuart 
says, together forming a very small command. Stuart him- 
self, with Jenkins’ brigade, went by Chewsville towards 
Hagerstown. When he reached Chewsville he learned that 
the Federals were nearing Hagerstown in force and that 
Chambliss needed help. Jenkins’ brigade was accordingly 
hurried on, but arriving found the Federals in possession. 
Stuart pressed them vigorously, hoping to divert them from 
the trains at Williamsport. 

When they got Hagerstown cleared, the Federals retir- 
ing toward Williamsport, artillery firing was heard in that 
direction. The cavalry, with the exception of the commands 
of Hampton and Fitzhugh Lee, under command ef the latter, 
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Hampton having been wounded at Rummel’s farm, and 
Baker having his brigade, were now at Hagerstown and were 
hurried in pursuit. They overtook them and successful 
charges were made by the Ninth and Thirteenth Virginia. 
A stand made by the Federals was rendered untenable by 
the dismounted fire from Jenkins’ brigade, and being dis- 
lodged and pressed by the mounted troops, they made a 
counter charge which was met by the Fifth North Carolina 
and repulsed. The Eleventh Virginia backed up this charge 
with another, using the saber, and routed the Federals. 
They were so pressed that the force at Williamsport gave up 
the capture of the trains and withdrew at night. Fitzhugh 
Lee and his two brigades reached Williamsport by the Green- 
castle Turnpike about that time. On the 7th, the Seventh 
Virginia, against its old opponent of Fairfield, the Sixth 
United States, redeemed itself, and forced them to fall back. 

Lee’s army was now north of the Potomac, swollen by 
summer rains, waiting for it to fall, and from the 8th to the 
12th the cavalry covered its front. There was sharp fight- 
ing, generally dismounted, on these days between the Fed- 
eral and Confederate Horse, in which “both parties claim the 
victory, and with apparent sincerity.” (H.B. McClellan.) On 
the 12th, the infantry being intrenched, Stuart uncovered 
their front, but the Federals did not attack. Jones’ brigade 
was now sent south of the Potomac to guard the communica- 
tions through the Valley. The army was crossed on the night 
of the 13th, the cavalry taking the place of the infantry in 
the trenches. Fitzhugh Lee’s brigade held the line of Long- 
street’s corps; Baker with Hampton’s brigade that of Hill’s 
corps; while those of Chambliss and Robertson’s held the 
line of Ewell’s corps. The crossing was successfully made, 
and by the morning of the 14th the cavalry had followed the 
infantry. 

Baker was now ordered to picket the river from Falling 
Waters to Hedgesville, the remainder of the cavalry being 
sent toward Leetown, Robertson going to the fords of the 
Shenandoah. On the 16th, to attack a body of Federal cav- 
alry between Leetown and Shepherdstown, Fitzhugh Lee’s 
and Chambliss’ brigades were sent toward the latter place, 
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Jenkins from Martinsburg toward the same point, while Jones 
was notified to codperate from near Charlestown. Lee and 
Chambliss drove the Federals to within a mile of Shepherds- 
town. Jenkins’ brigade came up and supported them. The 
fight was a dismounted one and lasted until nightfall, and 
during the night the Federals retired toward Harper’s Ferry. 
A day or two later Baker’s brigade was forced back from 
Hedgesville. The Federals east of the Shenandoah, which 
was a torrent from rains, were now moving south to interpose 
between the Army of Northern Virginia and its capital. 
Longstreet’s corps was sent to oppose this movement. His 
advance was cavalry under Robertson; the rear of Ewell’s 
corps which followed being brought up by Baker’s brigade, 
and Jones’ being left to picket the lower Shenandoah as long 
as was necessary, and then to follow the main body. The 
other three brigades tried to reach Manassas Gap, but the 
Federals already held it. 

By the 25th the Army of Northern Virginia was again on 
the line of the Rappahannock. This line was occupied in 
rest and quiet until about the middle of September, when it 
passed behind the Rapidan. The Army of the Potomac 
marched to occupy Culpeper County about the middle of 
September, preceded by its cavalry, which crossec at Kelly’s 
and the fords above it on the 13th. Jones’ brigade, under 
Lomax for the time, was attacked near the old field of Brandy 
Station and pressed back. Stuart’s whole command retired 
by night tothe Rapidan. The next day the Federal advance 
reached the river and a small combat took place on the north 
bank between some of them and the Sixth Virginia Cavalry. 

There were many skirmishes in the following weeks in 
the same old region, which had so long been the stage for 
cavalry action. There was a spirited encounter at Jack’s 
Shop on the 22d, resulting from an advance made by Buford’s 
division from Madison Court House. Stuart’s charges had 
no effect, nor did subsequent efforts dismounted; and while 
engaged in front the Confederate leader received word that 
his left had been turned, and his retreat by Liberty Mills 
Ford cut off. He hada narrow escape for his command, but 
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managed by extreme boldness to make good his retreat to 
the ford and escape across the Rapidan. 

On October 9th General Lee began the Bristoe campaign 
by moving by his left, leaving the Rapidan, and on the roth 
his infantry were passing through Creglersville and Russel’s 
Ford, on the Robertson River. In screening this line of 
march, Fitzhugh Lee’s division, with some infantry, remained 
at Raccoon Ford; Hampton’s division, under the corps com- 
mander, went to the right flank of the army. The night of 
the oth the latter division was at Madison Court House. Next 
day one brigade preceded the infantry toward Woodville, and 
two brigades went toward James City. 

From Russel’s Ford the Federal picket was driven back 
to Bethsaida Church, where their reserve was attacked by one 
brigade in front and the other in the right and rear, and 
routed. Near James City the division of Kilpatrick was met, 
but the two cavalries went into position facing each other, 
and beyond skirmishing, the day saw no action on the part of 
either. The Federals left that night. On the 11th, leaving 
one brigade at James City, Stuart reached the neighborhood 
of Culpeper Court House with five regiments, where he found 
Kilpatrick’s division had preceded him. He was badly out- 
numbered and made no attack, but waited. Fitzhugh Lee 
with his division, when the infantry left, had occupied the 
line they vacated. On the 11th a reconnaissance from Stev- 
ensburg by Buford’s division was attacked by him, driven 
across Raccoon Ford, and followed with sharp fights at the 
ford and Stevensburg. Buford made for the Rappahannock, 
with Lee following him toward Brandy Station. 

When Stuart was facing Kilpatrick at Culpeper, he heard 
the sound of the firing toward the Rapidan, guessed what it 
was, and withdrew his command and started for Brandy Sta- 
tion, hoping to join Lee there. The Federal commander saw 
his movement and also started for Brandy Station, the two 
bodies of cavalry moving at the trot and nearly parallel to 
each other. Two regiments of Stuart’s command were de- 
tached to attack much larger bodies of the Federals that 
appeared to be separated from the main force. Two North 
Carolina regiments, moving through a lane in column of 
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fours to support one of these attacks, were charged with the 
saber by a Federal squadron, and broke and ran in wild 
flight, although they had on that same day done good work 
in other charges. A regiment was sent against the flank of 
the attacking squadron and routed it, but the time gained 
placed the Federals in possession of the Fleetwood Hill. 

Fitzhugh Lee was now coming up in pursuit of Buford, 
ignorant of the fact that Stuart and his command were con- 
verging on the same point. His lines formed parallel to 
Kilpatrick’s advance as the Federals came galloping up in 
front of Stuart, and Rosser’s regiment charged in flank as 
they passed. With his command and that of Fitzhugh Lee 
joined, Stuart attacked the Federals around Brandy Station. 
They were now united under Pleasanton, and some of the 
scenes of that other battle of the 9th of June were reénacted 
on the old field. LLomax’s and Chambliss’ brigades were dis- 
mounted and formed the Confederate right, gaining a cross- 
fire on the Federal left, as a simultaneous frontal attack was 
made by the remainder of the command. It is stated that 
the Fifth, Sixth and Fifteenth Virginia Cavalries each made 
five distinct charges in the desperate conflict that ensued. 
Fleetwood Hill, as before, proved the key to the field, and 
the Federals held it so strongly that Stuart ceased to attack. 
Lee’s division moved by its left, which threatened the Federal 
communication with the ford, and they withdrew and at dark 
crossed the Rappahannock. The Confederates spent the 
night on the hard fought field. The following day, the 12th, 
the brigade which had been left at James City was ordered 
to Culpeper Court House, and leaving Rosser with his regi- 
ment to the oft-done duty of picketing the river, the remain- 
der of the command left for the front of the army, which 
was now moving on toward Warrenton. 

So successful had been the cavalry in screening the move- 
ments of the army that the Federal general was now under 
the impression that it had halted near Culpeper Court House, 
and he accordingly directed three infantry corps and a cav- 
alry division on that point, seeking battle. A very success- 
ful delaying action against this advance was consummated 
by Rosser and Young. The former delayed them until 
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almost night, falling back to Culpeper. To this point Young 
had brought the brigade from James City, and their com- 
bined fire prevented further advance that night. By a long 
line of campfires that night, and the rapid movement to and 
fro of one regimental band of music, the impression of a large 
force was given the Federals. 

Meanwhile, Stuart moving for the front, had sent Lee’s 
division to cross at Foxville, while he, with two brigades, 
moved on toward the Warrenton Springs. When at James City 
on the 11th, he had sent the Eleventh Virginia to Rixey- 
ville on the Warrenton Road; on the 12th this regiment was 
making an unsuccessful attempt to dislodge two Federal 
regiments at Jefferson, when Stuart and the main body ar- 
rived and routed them, the actual fighting being done by 
two regiments. Two regiments were now sent to cross the 
Rappahannock above, while Stuart advanced to force the 
ford at the Springs. It was defended by men in rifle pits, 
supported by a mounted brigade and artillery, but the ford 
was forced, the bridge repaired, and the Federals driven 
back. Two brigades bivouacked that night in Warrenton. 
On the 13th Lomax’s command was sent on a reconnaissance 
to Cattlett’s Station, the other two brigades waiting for the 
ammunition wagons. 

Warrenton Junction being held by the Federals in force, 
Lomax halted at Auburn where, late in the afternoon, he 
was joined by the other brigades. His command was there 
left to guard the rear, while the other brigades under Stuart 
marched for Cattlett’s Station. Three miles from Auburn, 
the road passing from the woods into a clearing, Stuart be- 
held the march of a large part of the Army of the Potomac. 
The corps in front of Culpeper had been recalled, and 
others were marching parallel to the railroad. The advance 
had passed through Auburn after Stuart left there, and 
Lomax had retired toward Warrenton. Turning his com- 
mand to return to Auburn the discovery was made by 
Stuart that they were between two marching columns of 
Federals. The hilly country and the darkness sheltered 
them from discovery through the night. The situation was 
an extremely perilous one, and it was an uneasy night for 
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General Stuart. Next morning, however, the columns were 
well past, and though discovered, he was able, after a slight 
engagement, to pass his command to the rear of the Federal 
position. 

After the battle of Bristoe Station Lee’s advance ceased, 
but there was a contact between the opposing cavalries for 
some days. There were skirmishes at Bull Run, Manassas, 
Groveton and Frying PanChurch: On the 18th, Stuart with 
Hampton’s division was at Buckland, supported by Fitz- 
hugh Lee’s division at Auburn. Kilpatrick’s cavalry and an 
infantry command were trying unsuccessfully to force the 
passage of Broad Run. It was now planned that Stuart 
should retire and draw the Federals after him in pursuit 
while Lee’s division should interpose between them and 
Broad Run. Kilpatrick, however, left Custer’s brigade at 
Broad Run before pursuing, and when Lee came up expect- 
ing to gain the rear he was opposed in the characteristic 
Custer style. According to agreement, at the first sound of 
the guns Stuart’s command was faced about, Hampton’s 
division fell upon Davies’ brigade, Gordon’s brigade took the 
road, and Young and Rosser charged on the flanks. The 
brigade of Davies was completely stampeded, and the two 
commands raced for the ford at Broad Run. Custer got his 
brigade off without serious disorder, but lost his headquarters 
wagons and personal baggage and papers. The pursuit was 
continued on the Gainesville and Haymarket Roads until the 
sentries of the Federal First Corps were reached. The 20th 
found the cavalry en route for the main Army of Northern 
Virginia, which was again on the line of the Rappahannock. 

There was now a little respite before Meade endeavored 
to force the passage of the Rappahannock. As they retired 
the Confederate army had destroyed the railroad from Bris- 
toe Station to the river. After repairing the railroad the 
Federals crossed at Kelly’s Ford and did some damage, Gen- 
eral Lee now withdrawing behind the Rapidan River and 
preparing for winter quarters. Late in November General 
Meade’s Mine Run campaign began, but produced little 
activity for the cavalry of either side beyond the time hon- 
ored occupation of guarding the fords of the intervening 
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rivers. The Army of the Potomac crossed the Rapidan on 
the 26th and moved toward Orange Court House. Next day 
their march was delayed by Hampton’s division at New 
Hope Church, and the Confederate army left its camps to in- 
trench Mine Run. Inthe afternoon Rosser, now a brigadier 
general, with a brigade attacked and destroyed a large 
ordnance train in the Federal rear and made some other 
captures. Two days later Hampton’s division met that of 
Gregg and fought an engagement at Parker’s Store. The 
two armies faced each other until December ist, when Meade 
transferred his army north of the Rapidan, and both armies 
went into winter quarters. 

The year had witnessed the cavalry of the Army of 
Northern Virginia at its best in efficiency, and at the greatest 
numbers to which it attained. It had successfully screened 
its army on a large scale, had preceded their advance on 
Northern soil, and had guarded their return in defeat south 
of the Potomac. It had, for the third and last time, circled 
the Army of the Potomac, had caused consternation in Wash- 
ington, and had employed nearly all the Federal cavalry in 
trying to intercept it; but it had also been absent, half of it 
and its leader, from two of the three great days at Gettys- 
burg. It had by its very efficiency educated an opponent, 
no longer lacking in confidence, in initiative or pertinacity, 
who had during the year clashed with it at Kelly’s Ford, 
Brandy Station, Aldie, Upperville and Rummel’s Farm, as a 
foeman worthy of its best steel. Its prestige was lessening 
through the increase of that of itsantagonist. The name of 
Stuart had for rivals those of Gregg and the dead Buford; 
while for Hampton and Fitzhugh Lee, Custer and Merritt 
had risen. The resources of the South were already failing. 
Her currency was depreciating more and more, and her cav- 
alry feeling the effect of no pay for man or mount. Horses 
were becoming scarce and worn out, and there were no more 
remounts from Northern soil. While her wealthy antago- 
nist was establishing horse depots and a cavalry bureau, 
and sending its cavalry in turn to be remounted and refitted, 
and even then having trouble in keeping its cavalry supplied 
with mounts and equipments, the Southern cavalryman be- 
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tween campaigns was trying to recuperate his foot-sore and 
skinny charger as best he could individually, or to replace 
him by a visit to mortgage his home and buy another at a 
fabulous price in the worthless currency of his government. 
Constantly under the saddle, ungroomed and unfed, suf- 
fering from footrot and scratches, as a mounted force the 
cavalry of the Army of Northern Virginia had seen its best 
days, and was probably already looking forward to the in- 
evitable, which few doubted after the defeat on the Federal 
right flank at Gettysburg on the afternoon of July 3, 1863. 


1864. 


In January, General Fitzhugh Lee, with a large part of 
the cavalry of the Army of Northern Virginia, raided into 
Hampshire and Hardy Counties, West Virginia, of the tier 
of counties which borders on the Shenandoah Valley. The 
object of the raids seems mainly to have been supplies, and 
after securing some and destroying some wagon trains the 
command returned to Virginia. The severe winter weather 
had caused considerable suffering among them. Late in the 
same month General Early raided the same counties to try 
and capture the garrison of Federals at Petersburg and to 
destroy the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. These objects were 
neither of them attained, but his cavalry under General 
Rosser captured a large wagon train, and the whole com- 
mand safely withdrew from the State. 

_In February, Fitzhugh Lee and his command were in 
camp near Charlottesville, when General Custer raided Al- 
bemarle County in the last days of the month. Custer came 
within three miles of Lee’s camp but made a hurried with- 
drawal, managing, however, to burn the bridges over the 
Rivanna River and to destroy some property. As Custer 
neared Stannardsville in the next county north of Albemarle, 
by a misunderstanding of orders, his command divided. The 
portion with which Custer was, about one thousand men, was 
charged by the First and Fifth Virginia Cavalries, led by 
Stuart in person, and at first the advantage was with the 
Confederates, but a successful countercharge from Custer’s 
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men drove the Virginians back. Custer eluded the force 
which concentrated at Banks’ Ford and crossed the river. 
On the 28th of February, when Kilpatrick started to 
raid Richmond and liberate the Federal prisoners confined 
there, he headed south from Stevensburg; there being at 
the same time a demonstration made on the Federal right to 
divert attention from his movements. Some infantry were 
thrown forward to Madison Court House, and that night 
Custer with fifteen hundred men left there for Charlottesville, 
where he arrived on the afternoon of the 29th without 
molestation. Late in the afternoon Stuart hearing of this 
movement, with Wickham’s brigade marched in the same 
direction. The sound of firing told that an engagement was 
going on at Charlottesville, but before the brigade could 
reach there, word was received that the Federals had left, 
and Stuart turned his command north in the hope of head- 
ing his enemy near Stannardsville. About daylight next 
morning the Confederates reached the road on which Cus- 
ter’s command was retiring, and found that one portion had 
passed. They waited on their horses in the sleet for the 
main body. When Custer came up he ordered a charge, and 
pushed aside Stuart’s cold and hungry command with ease. 
Meanwhile Kilpatrick’s expedition was going on. On 
March Ist, he was engaged in the defenses of the Confeder- 
ate capital, but at night retired by the Meadow Bridge Road 
and camped at Atlee’s Station. His original advance under 
Colonel Dahlgren had gone on to the James, had turned to- 
ward Richmond, and on March Ist was on the opposite side 
of the city from its chief. That day General Hampton, with 
a part of Gordon’s North Carolina brigade, moved south 
from Hanover Junction, and after night surprised Kilpat- 
rick’s camp and drove him fromit. The latter made good 
his escape with his command, but Colonel Dahlgren made a 
wide detour to Gloucester Point. The Confederate cavalry 
kept touch with him, and on the 3d he was ambushed by 
about one hundred and fifty men of the Fifth and Ninth 
Virginia Cavalries near King and Queen Court House. He 
was killed, and his command surrendered. Later in March 
the Fifth and Ninth Regiments were in King and Queen 
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County on the Peninsula, and were driven from their camp 
by a brigade of infantry and some cavalry from the Army of 
the James. The camp and considerable property were 
burned. 

The late spring of 1864 found General Lee’s army in- 
trenched for eighteen or twenty miles along the Rappahan- 
nock from Barnett’s to Morton’s Ford. Below the latter 
small bodies of horsemen watched the fords; the main body 
of the cavalry lay along the river near Hamilton’s Crossing 
below Fredericksburg, where forage was still abundant. 
There was little done by the Confederate cavalry in April, 
except to gather from its quarters of the winter toward 
where the spring campaign was to open north of their capi- 
tal. The Federal cavalry had undergone the most important 
change of its career. It had acquired General Sheridan as 
a leader, and he had already submitted to General Meade the 
doctrine that the cavalry should be used to fight cavalry. 

The crossing of the Rapidan on May 4th commenced 
the campaign of.1864 in Virginia. The Federal cavalry pre- 
ceded this move, and the cavalry of the Army of Northern 
Virginia was concentrated on its right on the Catharpin Road. 
General Stuart now had under his command two divisions: 
that of Hampton composed of the brigades of Gordon, 
Young and Rosser, and that of Fitzhugh Lee containing the 
brigades of W. H. F. Lee, Lomax and Wickham. As lateas 
the morning of the 5th, two of the brigades were just arriv- 
ing from Hamilton’s Crossing. At 8 o’clock A. M. that day 
Rosser’s brigade met a brigade of Federal cavalry at Craig’s 
Meeting House, and drove it back two miles to Todd’s 
Tavern. Next day Hampton’s division met Custer’s com- 
mand at the intersection of the Furnace and Brock Roads, and 
about the same time Fitzhugh Lee’s division encountered 
that of Gregg at Todd’s Tavern, in both of which engage- 
ments the advantage at the close lay with the Confederates. 
That afternoon, when General Meade was about to draw in his. 
cavalry, it was again attacked by the Confederate horsemen, 
but they were repulsed. They were now working toward 
the left of the Federal cavalry. When the latter were drawn 
in from Todd’s Tavern and the Brock Road in front of the: 
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Furnaces they were closely followed by the Confederates. 
On the morning of the 7th Custer had an engagement with 
them at the Furnaces and drove them back toward Todd’s 
Tavern. Here General Sheridan, with two divisions of cav- 
alry, attacked those of Hampton and Fitzhugh Lee, and 
pushed them along the Spottsylvania Road and back upon 
the Shady Grove Church Road (Catharpin), the division of 
Fitzhugh Lee retiring along the Brock Road and Hampton 
withdrew along the Catharpin Road. They barricaded against 
the Federals, but their works were charged and taken. On 
the 8th, Wickham’s brigade at Spottsylvania Court House, un- 
able to hold its own against three times its number, was 
driven out by Wilson’s division. But for the presence of 
Lee’s division on the Brock Road the night of the 7th, the 
Federal Fifth Corps would have been in position at Spottsyl- 
vania by daylight of the 8th. Its march was preceded by 


Merritt’s cavalry, who found Lee’s men disputing every foot . 


of the road. They had barricaded by felling trees across 
the road, and in the darkness Merritt was able to make no 
progress. 

The historic interview between Meade and Sheridan, in 
which the latter, with a confidence justified by later events, 
announced that he could whip Stuart if he was allowed to do 
so, resulted in his getting the opportunity. He was ordered 
to proceed against the cavalry of the Army of North Vir- 
ginia, and to finally, if his supplies became exhausted, touch 
Haxall’s Landing on the James River, and communicate with 
the Army of the James. The Federals started on the oth, 
and passing by the Confederate right, aimed for south of the 
North Anna River. The cavalry of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, soon alive to this movement in rear of Lee’s army 
and toward the Confederate capital, under Stuart followed 
them across the Ny, Po, Ta, and North Anna Rivers, continu- 
ally pressing their rear guard, but unable to bring the raid- 
ing column toastand. The cavalry available for this duty 
were Fitzhugh Lee’s division and Gordon’s brigade, General 
Hampton with Rosser’s and Chambliss’ brigades remaining 
on Lee’s left flank. The passage of the Ta was near Tar- 
rald’s Mills, and Wickham’s brigade attacked here the Fed- 
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eral rear guard under Davies, being, after several rattling 
charges on either side, eventually repulsed. On the 1oth the 
same policy was pursued. There was a fight near Beaver 
Dam Station, the Federal rear guard being again attacked. 
These annoyances did not stop the main body, Sheridan 
moving steadily on and leaving his rear guard to fight its 
own battles. Near Beaver Dam Station, however, General 
Stuart, with Wickham’s and Lomax’s brigades, under Fitz- 
hugh Lee, left Gordon’s brigade to harass the Federal rear, 
made a forced march southeast by way of Hanover Court 
House, and then on a parallel road, to get his force between 
Sheridan and Richmond. That evening a Federal brigade, 
detached to Ashland Station on the Fredericksburg Railroad, 
had a fight in the town of Ashland with the Second Virginia 
Cavalry. Next morning, the 11th, the Federals, who had the 
night before camped south of the South Anna River, were 
. harassed from its north bank as they started, by Gordon’s 
brigade. Fitzhugh Lee’s division, marching on the parallel 
road, had reached the main road to Richmond, and now held 
Yellow Tavern at the crossroads, about six miles from the 
city. They had a strong position across the road, disputing 
‘the Federal advance in that direction, and threatening their 
flank if they tried to pass them further west. They dis- 
mounted behind temporary breastworks, except one regi- 
ment, the First Virginia, which had distinguished itself on 
the right flank at Gettysburg the year before, which was 
held as a mounted reserve. Lomax’s brigade constituted the 
left and Wickham's brigade the right of the line. Two Fed- 
eral brigades attacked. Their onslaught was desperately 
resisted. The Fifth Virginia had but three officers unhurt 
after this attack and the countercharge, and left the body of 
their colonel in the Federal lines. A third Federal brigade 
under Custer had been sent to come in on the Federal left 
beside the two mentioned. There he had found it necessary 
to dismount two regiments to drive the dismounted South- 
erners. This was successful, and was followed by a mounted 
charge from two more Federal regiments on that flank, which 
lost two Confederate guns, and drove back the right for a 
quarter of a mile before they could rally and re-form. 
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In this attack the Confederate dismounted troops were 
backed by a mounted charge of the First Virginia, led by the 
Plumed Cavalier himself. In the charge General Stuart re- 
ceived a mortal wound while doing the work of a captain or 
a major, or at most a colonel, and he was taken to Richmond 
and died next day. He had won his place in history, but his 
loss was incalculable to his cause. He received his death 
wound as he would no doubt have chosen it—in the joy of 
conflict, leading the fiery charge of his Virginians, defending 
the capital of his government, and his name will be a proud 
one to the American cavalryman of either North or South as 
long as the nation shall endure. 

After Stuart’s wound the entire Federal dismounted line 
advanced, and carried everything before it. The Confeder- 
ates retired by way of Ashland to Mechanicsville, on the north 
side of the Chickahominy, and left Sheridan between them 
and Richmond. Next day the Federals were south of the 
Chickahominy, but finding it impracticable to go further in 
the direction of Fair Oaks, Sheridan sought to cross the river 
at Meadow Bridge to the north side. The division of Lee 
from Yellow Tavern had come there during the night of the 
11th, and were now at the bridge, in a strong position on a 
hill, with a skirmish line thrown forward dismounted, and 
artillery commanding the bridge. General Merritt was or- 
dered to repair the bridge and drive the Confederates from 
their position. 

It seemed to Fitzhugh Lee a chance to retrieve in part 
the misfortunes of the past few days. If he could detain the 
Federal cavalry on the south side of the Chickahominy until 
the infantry from Richmond, only a few miles away, could 
come up, the situation was a serious one for them, and Sher- 
idan might be given aruinous blow. Lee did all in his power 
to give the infantry this chance, but Merritt repaired the 
bridge, and crossing to the north side the Federal cavalry 
drove the Confederates from the position. They retired from 
that vicinity, and Sheridan and his force started down the 
north side of the river, the only further molestation for the 
time being an attack on their left flank by a Confederate cav- 
alry detachment near the old scene of the battle of Gaines’ 
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Mill. It was learned on the 17th that the Confederate cav- 
alry were returning to their main army. Sheridan’s raid, as 
far as contact with the Confederate cavalry was concerned, 
was now over. The latter had met the most signal loss in 
its history; had been drawn away from its army, and had re- 
tarded the new cavalry general of the North but little. 
Probably due to his intention to use his cavalry in con- 
nection with his infantry maneuvers, and partly to the fact 
that upon Stuart’s death there was no one man whose services 
lifted him far enough above his fellows to make him the un- 
doubted heir to Stuart’s cavalry corps command, General Lee 
had, on May 14th, ordered that ‘the three divisions of cav- 
alry serving with the army will constitute separate commands, 
and will report directly to and receive orders from the Head- 
quarters of the Army.” This divisional organization con- 
tinued to the end of the war, though at times the seniority 
of Hampton and Fitzhugh Lee practically made them com- 
manders of the cavalry as a whole, and some Confederate 
writers speak of it as the Cavalry Corps. The three divisions 
referred to in General Lee’s order were commanded by Hamp- 
ton, Fitzhugh Lee and W. H. F. Lee; the division of the 
latter being made possible by the arrival of General M. C. 
Butler with a brigade of 4,000 men from South Carolina. 
The Army of the Potomac began crossing the Pamunkey 
in the last week of May, preceded by its cavalry covering the 
crossings, and collisions with the Confederate Horse began 
again. On the 27th a troop of Confederate cavalry at Han- 
overtown Ford opposed Custer’s crossing there, and half of 
it was captured. Gordon’s brigade of W. H. F. Lee’s division 
at Hanovertown met Custer there with an entire Federal 
division. Gordon made a gallant resistance, but was so out- 
numbered that his command was routed and driven to Han- 
over Court House, being pursued as far as Crump’s Creek. 
The divisions of Hampton and Fitzhugh Lee were now near 
Hawes’ Shop, where, on the 28th, the Federal division of 
Gregg, which had been ordered by Sheridan to determine 
the position of the Confederates, attacked them. The Fed- 
eral division, when within a few hundred yards of Hawes’ 
Shop, found the Confederate cavalry dismounted behind 
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breastworks of fence rails, etc. The position was an impor- 
tant one, being directly in front of the Army of the Potomac; 
and its later possession by the Federals disclosed the fact 
that the Army of Northern Virginia was moving by its right 
flank. The position was stubbornly held in a battle that 
lasted from morning until late in the evening. Gregg’s di- 
vision was reinforced by the brigade of Custer, which dis- 
mounted and charged the Confederate center, which was 
weak, and together with Gregg’s division succeeded in driv- 
ing the Confederates from the position, leaving the Federals 
in possession of the dead and wounded and the works. The 
other two brigades of the division which came up with Custer 
demonstrated with Gregg, but did not actively participate. 

On May 30th Sheridan was sent to capture Cold Harbor, 
which was necessary to the Federal line of supply from the 
White House, and was held by Confederate cavalry and in- 
fantry. They had pushed their line to the Matadequin 
Creek, their front being parallel with the Pamunkey River 
and to the Federal line to the White House. There was a 
severe fight on the Matadequin when Sheridan advanced on 
the Old Church Road, in which Butler’s South Carolina 
brigade, which was armed with rifles, bore the burden. The 
fight was very stubborn, but the Confederates were by 
superior numbers pushed back and gave way to Cold Harbor. 
This important point was defended behind breast-works of 
rails and logs on the Old Church side. The Federal cavalry 
moved against it on the 31st, and that afternoon it was taken, 
after a desperate defense by the dismounted cavalry and in- 
fantry by whom it was held. Notwithstanding the struggle 
he had to take it, Sheridan moved out of the place, but was 
ordered to redccupy it and did so. 

On the Ist of June Hampton, with Rosser’s brigade, came 
up from the direction of Hanover Court House, and being 
joined by part of W. H. F. Lee’s division from toward Rich- 
mond, interrupted a Federal cavalry brigade trying to de- 
stroy the railroad at Ashland Station. The Federals were 
driven out and pursued by Hampton until dark. Two days 
later Barringer’s brigade of W. H. F. Lee’s division was at- 
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tacked on the old battle ground of Hawes’ Shop by a Federal 
division and driven back. 

When the infantry relieved the Federal cavalry on June 
1st, its main body proceeded down the north side of the 
Chickahominy River toward Bottom’s Bridge, where the 
Confederate cavalry had preceded it and was now with its 
artillery holding the south bank of the river at that point. 
The Federal cavalry withdrew, however, without further 
collision between the two forces for the time being. 

The Confederate cavalry now south of the Chickahominy 
was in such a position that when the projected movement of 
the Army of the Potomac to the James River took place, it 
could dispute the crossings of the river with them, and so 
‘ delay them at the different fords that the infantry of the 
main army could be shifted to oppose the movement. This 
opportunity was thrown away when on June 8th, two di- 
visions were set in motion in the direction of Gordons: 
ville toward which the Federal cavalry had started on 
June 7th, on the Trevilian raid. Hampton at once set 
out for Gordonsville and Charlottesville with his own divi- 
sion, ordering Fitzhugh Lee to follow as soon as possible 
with his division. On the night of June roth his division 
camped at Green Spring Valley, three miles northeast of 
Trevilian Station, on the Virginia Central Railroad; and 
Fitzhugh Lee’s was near Louisa Court House, some six miles 
east of the station. During that night Hampton learned of 
Sheridan’s location and determined to attack him next day 
at Clayton’s Store, about midway between Trevilian Station 
and Carpenter’s Ford. His division was to move by the 
station; that of Lee by direct road from Louisa Court House 
to the store. Hampton expected to prevent Sheridan reach- 
ing Gordonsville by passing his left. At daylight Hampton 
reached the station, moving towards Clayton’s Store, Butler’s 
and Young’s brigades on the main road, and that of Rosser 
moving in the same direction by a road farther to the left. 
Fitzhugh Lee also marched for the store, but they were 
several miles apart, in a wooded country, and in the presence 
of an energetic and enterprising opponent. Hampton’s ad- 
vance was attacked by the division of Torbert before the 
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two Confederate commands united. Custer was ordered 
by Sheridan to make for Trevilian Station to attack the 
led horses and do such other work as opportunity might 
afford, and he passed between Hampton and Lee with- 
out molestation and reached the station. Hampton was 
driving Torbert in his front when he was suddenly at- 
tacked in rear from the direction of Trevilian. Rosser’s 
brigade was sent against Carter’s from the front and forced 
him back against Lee, who by this time was coming up. 
Led horses, wagons and prisoners, which had fallen into 
Custer’s hands, were now recaptured, and with them Custer’s 
headquarters, wagons and baggage. Torbert’s two remaining 
brigades had dismounted and advanced against Hampton, 


and a gallant fight took place, but Hampton’s division was— 


finally driven from the field. Meanwhile Lee’s division was 
defending itself on the Louisa Road against Gregg’s strong 
division, but was forced back toward the court house. 

Notwithstanding that the advantages of the day belonged 
to the Federals, Sheridan’s progress toward his junction with 
Hunter had been stopped by Hampton’s skeleton brigades. 
That night Hampton’s division made its way toward Gor- 
donsville, and Lee’s made a detour to the west and joined 
him by morning. The next day one Federal division de- 
stroyed the railroad back toward Louisa Court House, while 
the other, under Torbert, reconnoitered in the direction of 
Gordonsville, where he was trying to secure a by-road over 
Mallory’s Ford, as Sheridan’s changed plans contemplated 
returning that way without further effort to join Hunter. 
Hampton was in position on the road which Torbert recon- 
noitered, and was attacked by him, the brunt falling at first 
on Hampton’s left, where Butler’s brigade was posted. Lee 
reinforced Butler with Wickham’s brigade, while he took 
Lomax and struck the Federal left flank. The Federals 
were obliged to fall back about 3:30 o’clock P. M., in confu- 
sion. The fight, however, lasted until after 10 that night, 
Sheridan and Torbert taking the dismounted cavalry of 
Lomax for infantry. Torbert’s dead and wounded were left 
in Hampton’s possession. 
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The junction with Hunter, which had been General Grant’s 
chief object in ordering the raid, and the successful accom- 
plishment of which should have made untenable the position 
of the Army of Northern Virginia at Petersburg, had failed. 
Not only that, but it was evident that Sheridan’s plans to 
march by Mallory’s Crossroads which had already cost Tor- 
bert’s division so dearly, would either have to be abandoned 


. or there would be another battle on the 13th, with doubtful 


result. Sheridan’s corps, therefore, retraced their steps that 
night over the route by which they came without trying con- 
clusions in another battle, but at a great loss of time and dis- 
tance. General Hampton’s government made him a lieu- 
tenant general for the fighting of the 11th and 12th, and the 
cavalry of the Army of Northern Virginia very justly re- 
garded the fight as one of the proudest achievements of the 
Confederate cavalry during the entire war. 

They now made their way toward the main army, moving 
down the south side of the North Anna River. On June 2ist, 
when the Federals crossed the Pamunkey, Hampton was on 


. the west side of Black Creek, but went south of the Chicka- 


hominy. By the 23d Sheridan had escorted the trains from 
White House as far as the south bank of the Chickahominy, 
crossing at Jones’ Bridge, having a picket post on the Long’s 
Bridge Road. The Confederate advance coming down south 
of the river, Chambliss’ brigade being in the lead, struck this 
picket post and drove it in. A reinforcement by infantry 
enabled the Federals to reéstablish the post, but through this 
contact the Confederate cavalry had learned that the Federal 
cavalry corps was south of the river. 

On the 24th the road from Long’s Bridge toward St. 
Mary’s Church was taken by the Confederate cavalry to in- 
tercept the Federal line of march escorting the trains, but 
Sheridan had, in order to protect his right flank, sent Gregg’s 
division out to St. Mary’s Church, with orders to hold on 
until the trains should be past Charles City Court House. 
He intrenched in a strong position, but Hampton concen- 
trated all his force against him except Lomax’s brigade, 
which was sent to head the Federal column with the trains 
near Nance’s Shop. The fight with Gregg was a stubborn 
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one. Late in the afternoon Hampton sent Fitzhugh Lee’s 
division against the front of Gregg’s command, while Cham- 
bliss’ and Geary’s brigades attacked its left flank. The fight 
continued until dark, and Gregg was routed and driven in 
confusion to within two miles of Charles City Court House. 
His resistance had, however, saved the trains, but Sheridan 
was obliged to abandon his plan to reach the pontoon crossing 
of the James River. 

As these events were closing and Sheridan was nearing 
the James with the Federal trains, General James H. Wilson 
was trying to rejoin the left of the Army of the Potomac from 
a raid against the South Side and Danville Railroads. On 
the 27th part of W. H. F. Lee’s division was moving south 
from Petersburg, near the Weldon Railroad, trying to head 
off Wilson. When Sheridan was known to have reached the 
crossing of the James River, Hampton and Fitzhugh Lee 
were ordered with their divisions to Drury’s Bluff, where 
they arrived on the 26th of June, and next day were directed 
south also against Wilson, Hampton being sent to Stony Creek 
Depot, and Fitzhugh Lee following as far as Ream’s Station. 
W. H. F. Lee had followed Wilson closely with his division 
and brought on an engagement with him at Nottaway Court 
House, and also attacked his rear at Staunton River. Wilson 
moved for Stony Creek Depot, where Hampton had pre- 
ceded him and had arrived on the 28th, finding already there 
Chambliss’ brigade. When Wilson reached the crossing of 
the Stony Creek and Dinwiddie Court House Roads, he was 
attacked by Hampton and fought until 10 o’clock that night. 
He now tried to evade the Confederate cavalry by moving 
west to the old stage road to Petersburg, and succeeded in 
withdrawing his first line, but his second was attacked on its 
left flank by Butler's and Rosser’s brigades, while the remain- 
der of Hampton’s division assailed it from the front, and sepa- 
rated it for the time from the remainder of his command. 
Hampton followed Wilson for two miles, guessed his direc- 
tion and tried to reach the Halifax Road to intercept him 
should he endeavor to cross the railroad south of Reams’ 
Station, but Wilson moved too rapidly, and Hampton merely 
struck his rear guard. 
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When Kautz with a portion of Wilson’s command reached 
Reams’ Station on the morning of the 29th, he encountered 
Fitzhugh Lee’s division intrenched there. Wilson’s chances 
now looked desperate, and he destroyed his wagons and cais- 
sons and started on a long detour to the east to rejoin the main 
army. Fitzhugh Lee struck his flank as he passed him, threw 
MclIntosh’s brigade into confusion and demoralized Wilson’s 
whole rear. Both Hampton and Lee followed him to the 
Blackwater, but Wilson had destroyed the bridge behind him 
and the pursuitended. The June heat being very severe, his 
division lost heavily in animals, for which the destruction of 
the railroads he had raided were a doubtful compensation. 

The cavalry had now been fighting almost continuously 
for two months with the Federal cavalry. That the esprit of 
the Confederate cavalry was diminishing and its strength 
waning, may be judged from the fact that the offensive was 
in almost every instance taken by the Federal cavalry. 
With the exception of Yellow Tavern almost all the fighting 
had been dismounted, the dense timber of eastern Virginia 
and the habit of barricading, making it almost impossible to 
use the saber there. 

The day after the battle at Mallory’s Cross Roads General 
Hampton had given permission to General Bradley T. John- 
son, with the First Maryland Cavalry and some artillery, to 
make an expedition to the Potomac, and by suddenly raiding 
the United States Soldiers Home where President Lincoln 
was at the time living, attempt to carry off Mr. Lincoln and 
hurry him to Richmond. When in preparation, General 
Early came down the Shenandoah, and the expedition of 
Johnson became merged in that of Early on Washington. 
Early’s cavalry consisted of a division under General Robert 
Ransom, containing the brigades of Jackson, Johnson, Mc- 
Causland and Imboden. The attempt to capture Washing- 
ton was abandoned when Early was in sight of the Capitol 
dome. Johnson’s brigade marched and fought over a hun- 
dred hours in four days and a half, cut the wires between 
Washington and points north, and circled around Baltimore. 
The object of the expedition (to capture Washington and to 
liberate several thousand prisoners at Point Lookout, Mary- 
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land) had failed, and aside from destroying considerable 
property and causing great fright in Washington, little was 
accomplished, the expedition being audacious and showy 
rather than fruitful. 

The dismounted cavalry of McCausland had taken part in 


the battle of Monocacy July oth, crossing the river and at- 


tacking the Federal left flank. On his return by Winchester 
and Strasburg, Early was harassed by the Federal cavalry. 
Crook’s division, which was following him on July 24th, was 
driven back by him to Harper’s Ferry, subsequent to which 
Early sent McClausland’s cavalry to Pennsylvania. He 
burned the town of Chambersburg and made good his es- 
cape to Strasburg. The principal result of this second ex- 
pedition, however, was the determination of General Grant 
that the Shenandoah should no longer be used as an easy 
path toa Northern invasion, and he sent Sheridan there to 
lay it waste. Sheridan left for the Valley August Ist, and 
two cavalry divisions were sent to operate under him there. 

The new command was styled the Army of the Shenan- 
doah, and consisted, besides the cavalry, of two infantry corps 
in strength. The orders were to mass the command at Har- 
per’s Ferry, follow the raiders when possible, and destroy 
everything that could induce another Confederate raid to the 
Valley. Sheridan’s opponent, Early, besides his infantry, 
now had with him the cavalry brigades of Vaughan, Mc- 
Causland, Johnson and Imboden, soon after formed into a 
division under Lomax. Fora number of weeks no impor- 
tant operations were engaged in by either general. There 
were skirmishes, maneuvering, retreats and advances, but 
no considerable battle. 

On the roth of August a reconnaissance made by Federal 
cavalry from Halltown was met by Confederate horsemen, 
but they were driven back to their infantry, and this perform- 
ance was duplicated the following day. On August 13th 
Early was in position at Fisher’s Hill, his lines extending 
clear across the valley, which is narrow at this point. On 
his left was Lomax with the brigade of Vaughan, McCausland 
and Johnson. When Sheridan was sent to the Shenandoah, 
General Lee very early in August had sent the division of 
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Fitzhugh Lee, as well as infantry, to reinforce Early. 
Various conflicting rumors had reached Sheridan of the de- 
parture and return of this division. but the confirmation of 
its arrival in the Shenandoah was received through a sharp 
fight on August 16th between Merritt’s division and two of 
Fitzhugh Lee’s brigades at the crossing of the river near 
Front Royal, in which the Federals were victorious. The 
next day Lee joined Early near Winchester. On the 25th of 
August Early made one more futile effort to terrorize the 
North, and sent Fitzhugh Lee’s division to Williamsport, and 
moved with the remainder of his army to Kerneysville, but 
two days later his cavalry were holding the outposts of Lee- 
town and Smithfield in front of his army. 

There was an engagement near Leetown on the 28th, 
which, while not important in itself, well illustrates the now 
developed tendency of both the Confederate and Federal 
cavalry as regards weapons, and is also an example of the 
mounted charge in column of fours in country not suitable 
for cavalry off the roads. <A brigade of Confederate cavalry 
was just out of Leetown, when a comparatively small body of 
Federals came on a reconnaissance. Both cavalry command- 
ers put their commands to the mounted charge, the Federal 
with the saber and the Confederate with revolvers. As they 
neared each other the Confederate cavalry slackened speed 
to deliver pistol fire, and the Federals struck them with 
momentum undiminished, and sent them in wild flight and 
confusion. The pause of the Southern cavalry to fire insured 
its defeat, its horsemanship and its mount counting for noth- 
ing. The charge was made in columns of fours, the walls, 
fences and broken country making the road the only available 
terrain for charging. Lomax’s brigade on September 3d, 
near Bunker Hill, charged two Federal regiments of Averell’s 
cavalry squarely from the front, although they were armed 
with repeating carbines and were behind rail barricades. 
His attack crossed two fences, and yet he had but few men 
hurt. The Confederates, however, lost their wagons and 
beef cattle. 

On the 18th Fitzhugh Lee was on the left of the Confed- 
erate line near Stephenson's Depot, the brigades. of Lomax, 
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Johnson and Jackson being on the right between Winchester 
and Berryville. A few days earlier than this Sheridan, who 
had been hampered by orders from General Halleck to re- 
main on the defensive, concluded the time for activity had 
arrived, one of Early’s divisions having returned to Rich- 
mond. Accordingly, on September 1gth, the Federal army 
was in motion at 3 o'clock in the morning. Wilson’s cavalry 
division crossed the Opequan Creek, cleared a cafion through 
which the Berryville-Winchester Pike runs, and formed a 
line of battle in front of the Confederate right, and despite 
the efforts made to dislodge him, hung on until the arrival 
of the infantry. When they arrived, Wilson moved further 
to the left and covered the Federal flank. While the Federal 
infantry was advancing, three Federal cavalry commands 
converged upon Stephenson’s Depot. Wilson’s arrival in 
front of the Confederate right early in the morning had 
caused General Early to take Wickham’s brigade of Lee’s 
cavalry at Stephenson’s Depot to secure a line of retreat, so 
that now that place was defended only by an infantry brigade 
and a part of the cavalry division. They were outnumbered 
by the Federal cavalry commands and driven toward Win- 
chester. The country was suitable for cavalry action, and as 
they retreated, pressed in rear by Averell’s cavalry, Merritt 
charged them in flank and broke the whole Confederate left. 
This reverse and the success of the Federal infantry on the 
right compelled the whole line to retire toward Winchester. 
The Confederate cavalry did brilliant work on the left, but 
was outnumbered, and the last body of it that rallied there 
was charged and driven. 

When Averell was pressing the Confederate left, the brigade 
of Wickham, mentioned as having been sent to secure a line of 
retreat, was sent back to face him, which permitted Wilson, 
almost without opposition, to advance toward the Valley 
Pike, to prevent the Confederate retreat. This movement, 
however, did not succeed, and the beaten army passed on 
south in the darkness, its rear being covered and capture pre- 
vented by Munford’s cavalry brigade. General Fitzhugh Lee 
was severely wounded in this battle. That night Early took 
position two miles south of Strasburg, at Fisher’s Hill, where 
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the Valley is only four miles wide, and his line stretched 
across it, and was intrenched. The Lomax cavalry brigade, 
which was armed with rifles, was dismounted, and prolonged 
his line on the left, and was the first to give way. The 
strength of the position induced Sheridan to attempt another 
turning movement, which, on the 21st and 22d, was success- 
ful. Neither cavalry had any important part in this battle. 
Two Federal divisions had been sent up the Luray Valley, 
with a plan to cross the mountains and gain the Confederate 
rear in case Sheridan should drive them from Fisher’s Hill. 
But Munford’s brigade of the Fitzhugh Lee division, now 
commanded by Wickham, held Milford, with the road bridges 
destroyed, in a rough country, and the Federal cavalry could 
not pass him, though had they been able to carry out Sheri- 
dan’s orders, Early’s army should have been captured. As 
it was, they passed on up the Valley, moving via Port Re- 
public to Brown’s Gap, in the Blue Ridge. After passing 
Port Republic the night of the 24th, they were rejoined by 
the cavalry brigades of Lomax, Wickham and Payne, and 
reinforced by an infantry division. 

There were numerous small engagements between the 
Confederate and Federal cavalry during and atter Early’s 
retreat, notably one at Luray on the 23d, in which the Con- 
federates were worsted; at Waynesboro on the 26th, when 
Torbert was driven back to Staunton; and several in the 
vicinity of Mount Crawford and Mount Sidney about the last 
of the month of September. 

General Fitzhugh Lee’s successor in command of the di- 
vision was General Rosser, who, with a cavalry brigade from 
Richmond, came heralded as the savior of the Valley, and of 
whom great things were expected. It was hoped, from his 
previous reputation, that the prestige of the Confederate cav- 
alry, which had suffered in September, would be recovered. 
His arrival was marked by unusual activity on the part of 
his cavalry, and when, on October 6th, the Federals fell back 
down the Valley, devastating it as they went, they were bar- 
assed considerably by the Confederate mounted force. It 
was felt by them to such an extent that Sheridan gave his 
chief of cavalry an alternative of “giving Rosser a drubbing 
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next morning or getting whipped himself.’ That was on 
the 8th, and the battle of Tom’s Brook, a pure cavalry battle, 
occurred on the oth. 

There was much reason why this fight should be a severe 
one. The Federal cavalry had a reputation to maintain, 
and the Confederates one to retrieve. The division of Lee 
had been largely recruited originally in the Valley, and 
to the desperation born of mortification and wounded 
pride at recent defeats was added revenge for devastated 
homes, among the most powerful motives which move 
soldiers to deeds of valor. Lomax had been following 
Merritt on the main pike down the Valley, and Rosser 
kept touch with Custer on the back road. On the 8th, the 
day before the battle, Rosser and his division engaged Custer 
nearly all day, and so persistent was he that the latter, unable 
to cope with him alone, had to have the assistance of Mer- 
ritt’s division from the main pike. 

Tom’s Brook was the last great cavalry combat in the 
Shenandoah. It wasalmost entirely a saber fight. It began 
in the early morning when Rosser with three brigades en- 
gaged Custer near the crossing of Tom’s Brook. Almost 
simultaneously Lomax and Johnson were engaged by Merritt 
on the main pike. For two hours there were charges and 
countercharges. ‘The contest was not yet decided, the Con- 
federate success in the center being compensated for by the 
forcing back of their flanks. But in the close combat of cav- 
alry with cavalry, the side whose weapons necessitate con- 
tact with the enemy, seeks touch with him for their use, 
and therein for such contests lies the superiority of saber 
over firearm. The fact that Lomax’s cavalry had no sabers 
gave Merritt an advantage over him. The pressure on the 
Confederate flanks increased and they gave way and the line 
collapsed. The Federal line which extended from the back 
road to the pike charged along its whole length and the 
Confederate retreat became a stampede, and continued for 
twenty-six miles up the Shenandoah. 

This was practically the finale for the Confederate cavalry 
in the Shenandoah Valley. It furnished them no more re- 
mounts, and no more forage for those already in service. 
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They lost at Tom’s Brook their artillery and wagon trains, 
and in the face of the approaching winter the comforts 
accumulated in several years’ service were sadly missed and 
never replaced. 

Tom’s Brook was one of the most brilliant cavalry battles 
ever seen on our continent and was decisive. The waning 
prestige and efficiency of the proud cavalry of the Army of 
Northern Virginia was thus confessed by General Early in 
his report of this battle: 

“The fact is, the enemy’s cavalry is so much superior to 
ours both in numbers and equipment, and the country is so 
favorable to the operations of cavalry that it is impossible 
for ours to compete with his. Lomax’s cavalry are armed 
entirely with rifles, and have no sabers, and the consequence 
is they cannot fight on horseback, and in the open country 
they cannot successfully fight on foot against large bodies of 
cavalry.” 


After the battle of Tom’s Brook there was a lull as far as 
cavalry operations were concerned. The tgth of October, 
however, again brought the clash of arms, and the battle of 
Cedar Creek, immortalized in Buchanan Read’s poem, wit- 
nessed Federal reverses, the ride of Sheridan and the return 
of his men to victory. There was no idea on the part of the 
Federals in their cavalry lines on Cedar Creek that an ad- 
vance by the Confederates was imminent. On the 18th re- 
connaissance failed to show anything of them. But at dawn 
of the 19th, Rosser attacked Custer at Copp’s Hill. Lomax 
from the Luray Valley joined the Confederate right flank 
and made a determined effort to reach the Federal rear, 
slowly forcing back the Federal cavalry in his front, but be- 
ing prevented by them all day from getting to his desired 
object. A part of Early’s plan had been for Payne's cavalry 
brigade to cross the Shenandoah, march aroud Massanuttan 
Mountain, recross the river and capture Sheridan at Belle 
Grove House, but it never materialized. The cavalry of the 
Army of Northern Virginia was no longer what it had once 
been. A single brigade on the Federal right frustrated 
Rosser, and a division kept Lomax from striking the pike 
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between Middletown and Winchester, as he had been ordered 
to do. ° 

The morning victory of Early was fruitless for want of an» 
efficient cavalry to follow it up. Had such a cavalry been 
used on the Federal flank in the early morning Sheridan 
would have ridden into irretrievable rout. When he arrived 
on the field at 11 o’clock a charge drove the Confederate 
cavalry a mile to the shelter of its infantry supports. It 
only took three of Custer’s regiments to hold the Confed- 
erate cavalry in check in front, while he charged Early’s ex- 
posed flank and sent thousands of his soldiers in wild flight 
beyond Cedar Creek, to such low ebb had the fighting power 
of the Confederate cavalry come. It joined in the flight of 
its brothers of the infantry and artillery, and when the day 
was done the broken fragments of Lomax’s cavalry were 
chased to the fords of Shenandoah. For four days the Con- 
federate cavalry traveled in haste before its aggressive an- 
tagonist. The Federal advance came up with Rosser at 
Fisher’s Hall, but he declined combat, and was pursued on 
through Woodstock to Edinburg. 

Early’s army assembled at New Market. By the second 
week in November he was again active and crossed north of 
Cedar Creek on reconnaissance. On the 12th Lomax was at 
Nineveh, and Rosser was on the middle and back roads north 
of the creek, but both were defeated and driven in demoral- 
ized retreat south of Cedar Creek. On the 29th of Novem- 
ber, Rosser surprised New Creek and took it mounted, 
making some important captures. In December, Jackson 
and his cavalry division were forced to fall back from Madi- 
son Court House, but joined the division of McCausland at 
Liberty Mills, and the whole, under the unlucky Lomax, were 
then defeated by the Federal chief of cavalry Torbert, and 
driven south of the Rapidan. Rosser and Payne succeeded 
in surprising Custer’s division in Rockingham County, at- 
tacking him at early dawn and driving him out of his camps. 

In consequence of the Federal movement to the north of 
the James, to deceive Lee in the last week in July, he had 
transferred all his cavalry to the same side of the river but 
one division. Within a week the infantry of Kershaw and 
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the cavalry of Fitzhugh Lee were on their way to the Shen- 
andoah to reinforce Early. To prevent further force being 
sent there, and if possible to cause the recall of that already 
sent, the Federals made a demonstration against Richmond. 
Some of Lee’s infantry and the cavalry of Hampton and W. 
H. F. Lee were sent to meet this movement, leaving Dearing’s 
brigade the only cavalry in Petersburg. Gregg’s Federal 
division had been left behind when the others followed 
Sheridan to the Valley, and took part in these demonstra- 
tions, meeting the Confederate cavalry at White’s Tavern 
on the Charles City Road and defeating them, the gallant 
Chambliss being killed. That same afternoon, however, a 
tally of the Confederate cavalry drove Gregg and the infan- 
try division of Miles back to and across Deep Creek. Two 
days later when Warren moved against the Weldon Rail- 
road at Globe Tavern, the only cavalry near there to oppose 
him was the lone brigade of Dearing, but on the 21st Hamp- 
ton’s division, now commanded temporarily by Butler, was 
sent back to Petersburg from north of the James. 

The Weldon Railroad was an important line of supply to 
the Confederates, and in the efforts of A. P. Hill on August 
24th and 25th to prevent its destruction, the troops of Hamp- 
ton and W. H. F. Lee bore an important part. There was 
little more cavalry action near Richmond for the month, but 
when the movements against Lee’s flanks were taking place 
in the last week in September the cavalry again found em- 
ployment. On the 29th the two divisions and the Dearing 
brigade were at Petersburg with the infantry under Hill, 
while on the same day the brigade of Geary, which was 
north of the James, was engaged on the New Market Road. 
Late in October in the further movement against the Con- 
federate flanks, the two gallant divisions and the Dearing 
brigade were on the right flank at Petersburg. On the 27th, 
Hampton at the Boydton Crossing of Hatcher’s Run at- 
tacked Hancock’s left and rear, and contributed much to the 
withdrawal of the Federal troops to their original position 
on the 28th. Gregg was sent to Hancock’s left and was 
fiercely attacked by Hampton’s five brigades, but managed 
to hold on until dark. 
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Active operations now closed here. Hampton was placed 
on duty in the South, and his division under Butler was. 
allowed to return to South Carolina to obtain fresh horses. 
and fill up its ranks. In the Valley the cavalry went into 
winter quarters near Staunton, with the exception of detach- 
ments at New Market and Three Top Mountain. Thecavalry 
of both sides was drifting southward to take part in the stir- 
ring final scenes of the next spring. The winter weather 
closed operations for the year. 

The year 1864 saw the battle flags of the cavalry of the 
Army of Northern Virginia many times dragged in defeat. 
Their great leader had gone down before the black-eyed gen- 
eral from the West, and the laurels for the year were unmistak- 
ably won by the Federal. They could no longer stand before 
the troopers of the North. It was not a question of bravery; 
of any superiority of North over South, man to man; of any 
waning of their love for the Cause, the memory of which, a 
generation after, is still dear to the men who rode and fought 
behind the guidons of Stuart, Hampton and the two Lees. 
It was simply poverty against the limitless resources of the 
North; tired, hungry troopers and worn out and dying horses, 
against well-fed men and good remounts; worthless Confed- 
erate currency against gold and greenbacks; devastated homes 
against Northern farms untouched by war; six hundred 
thousand against two million men-at-arms; starvation versus 
plenty; a weakened group of States, with blockaded harbors 
giving way before the imperial North, the most powerful 
nation on the globe, with ports open to all the wide world. 
There is no wonder that the Southern strength was waning, 
only that it had lasted so long. 


1865. 


The winter of 1864-65 was one of unusual severity. The 
mercury many times went below zero, and snow fell in Vir- 
ginia to the depth of several inches. The Confederates were 
threadbare and ragged, and the food was poor and scarce, 
consisting mainly of corn bread made from the coarsest meal. 
There was scarcely any meat, their Subsistence Department 
importing a little from abroad. There was for them no 
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coffee, tea or sugar, except in their hospitals, and little there. 
Rosser, in January, showed some activity, and on the 11th 
captured Beverly, having previously crossed Great North 
Mountain and taken New Creek, with some prisoners and 
guns. By February his men had been permitted to scatter 
to their homes, on account of scarcity of food and forage in 
the Valley, subject to call when needed. Lomax’s men were 
at Millboro, west of Staunton, where some supplies could 
still be had, while the two brigades of Fitzhugh Lee’s divis- 
ion were sent to Petersburg. 

February witnessed Sheridan's cavalry starting south to 
take part in the final grapple near the Confederate capital. 
On the 1st of March Rosser, who heard of Sheridan’s march . 
southward, called together five or six hundred of his men and 
tried, by burning the bridges over the Middle Fork of the 
Shenandoah at Mount Crawford, to delay him, but was driven 
back to Kline’s Mills. Not knowing Sheridan’s objective, 
and thinking to protect Lynchburg, Early rallied his infantry 
and cavalry, and sent Lomax to Pond Gap to harass him if 
he turned toward Lynchburg, and ordered his infantry and 
Rosser’s cavalry to Waynesboro, to wait the development of 
Sheridan’s intentions. When the Federal cavalry reached 
there a gallant stand was made by the Confederates, but it 
was the beginning of the end, and the entire command sur- 
rendered, except General Rosser and a few others, who made 
good their escape to the Valley, and beyond the Blue Ridge. 

Sheridan’s cavalry now joined the Army of the Potomac, 
and all the cavalry of the Army of Northern Virginia, tat- 
tered, discouraged, worn out, and many of them dismounted, 
gathered around their standards for the final struggle before 
their capital. General Lee had always been opposed to the 
policy which dictated the holding of certain places regardless 
of their military importance, and possibly had his ideas pre- 
vailed, the war might have been prolonged and the Army of 
Northern Virginia have made good its escape to the south 
and west, but true to the wishes of the Confederate President, 
Richmond was held until it was no longer tenable, and escape 
was impossible. 

When Gordon captured Fort Stedman in March, the cav- 
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alry was assigned the task of cutting the telegraph wires and 
of destroying the pontoon bridges in the Appomattox River. 
On March 28th the division of Fitzhugh Lee was on the ex- 
treme Confederate left, when the commanding general learned 
that Sheridan was on the Federal left, and guessed that he 
was about to move against the railroads below Richmond. 
Fitzhugh Lee with his division was directed to move at once 
to Five Forks and assume command of all cavalry there, as 
well as of the infantry supports, and to attack Sheridan in 
that vicinity. When on the 29th the latter was marching by 
Dinwiddie Court House against the Danville and South Side 
Railroads, he encountered at Malone’s Crossing of Rowanty 
Creek the cavalry of W. H. F. Lee and Rosser. That night 
Fitzhugh Lee arrived at Sutherland Station, and early next 
morning marched to Five Forks by the most direct road and 
on toward Dinwiddie Court House. He also encountered 
Sheridan’s cavalry. That evening at Five Forks Rosser and 
W.H. F. Lee joined him, and Pickett arrived with his infantry, 
and being the senior took command of the whole. 

The cavalry next morning moved again toward Din- 
widdie, and met Devin’s Federal cavalry brigade, which was 
coming in the direction of Five Forks. Munford with Fitz- 
hugh Lee’s division was left to keep contact with Devin in 
front, while the divisions of W. H. F. Lee and Rosser moved 
by way of Little Five Forks, intending to cross and attack 
Sheridan’s left. When W. H. F. Lee crossed, it was in the 
face of severe fighting, and he was soon driven back with 
heavy loss. Munford had meanwhile forced back the brigade 
in his front, and Pickett’s infantry interposing, Devin’s brig- 
ade was isolated and retired toward the Boydton Road. 
W. H. F. Lee now crossed Chamberlin’s Run and formed the 
right of Pickett’s force, and Munford the left. Pickett faced 
about and met Sheridan’s attack in front of the court house, 
and the battle lasted until dark. 

At night it was determined to withdraw to Five Forks, 
and accordingly Rosser and W. H. F. Lee withdrew at 4 o’clock 
in the morning, and Munford followed at daylight. General 
Lee now directed Pickett to hold Five Forks, and he accord- 
ingly next morning intrenched along the White Oak Road, 
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the cavalry of W. H. F. Lee being on the right, that of Mun- 
ford on the left, dismounted, and Rosser guarding the trains 
on the north side of Hatcher’s Run. The cavalry on the 
right was attacked by Custer. One of the brigades was dis- 
mounted, fighting with the infantry, but with the other W. H. 
F. Lee advanced to meet Custer, and a brilliant encounter 
took place, in which Lee maintained his position on the Con- 
federate right. When Pickett was forced into a new position, 
he directed W. H. F. Lee to withdraw from the field toward 
the South Side Railroad, covering his dismounted brigade, 
which he did in good order, though closely pressed by Cus- 
ter’s division. Munford was driven across the ford early in 
the fight, but mounted and took his division to the Confed- 
erate right, from where he was sent north of Hatcher’s Run 
to join Fitzhugh Lee, who was notified of the battle too late 
to come to the south side. All of the cavalry on the north 
side now withdrew to the South Side Railroad, where the 
infantry from the main army joined them to cover the retreat 
of Pickett’s now disorganized command, and to guard that 
approach to Petersburg. From here they were withdrawn 
on the 30th, however. 

On the 2d of April there was again a hot fight of cavalry 
at Hatcher’s Run. General Lee, now seeing the utter hope- 
lessness of longer defense of the Confederate capital, notified 
his President that it must be abandoned, and made for Amelia 
Court House, reaching it on the 5th. His inténtion was to 
cross the Appomattox at Farmville and destroy the bridges, 
and make good his escape toward Lynchburg. As he with- 
drew on the 2d Fitzhugh Lee, guarding the rear, fought a 
spirited engagement at the crossing of Namozine Creek. On 
the 3d he again made a stand at Deep Creek, which halted 
the Federal cavalry for that night. At Payneville on the 5th 
Geary’s cavalry brigade, guarding the wagon trains, was 
driven off bythe Federal cavalry,and the headquarters wagons 
of both Robert E. and Fitzhugh Lee were destroyed. The 
Federal brigade was, however, chased off by Rosser and 
Munford, under Fitzhugh Lee. 

At High Bridge a small Federal cavalry regiment made 
such a gallant stand against the two divisions of Rosser and 
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Munford that General Lee concluded that his retreat south- 
ward was cut off by a large force, and by the time the mis- 
take was discovered the Army of the James had closed up, 
and he made his detour by Appomattox Court House. Gen- 
eral Dearing was killed at the head of his brigade at the 
High Bridge fight. On the 7th, when Longstreet crossed 
the Appomattox and marched on Lynchburg, Fitzhugh Lee 
guarded his rear, crossing the river at Farmville and leaving 
some force there. That afternoon Rosser and Munford cap- 
tured the Federal General J. I. Gregg. On the 8th the cav- 
alry, all under Fitzhugh Lee, were moved to the front near 
Appomattox. A conference decided that they and Gor- 
don’s infantry should attack Sheridan, who was now in their 
front, at daylight next morning, and if nothing but cavalry 
was developed they were to cut a way for the troops behind; 
but if infantry was encountered General Lee was to be notified. 

At dawn Gordon’s infantry was formed in line of battle 
for the last time, just west of Appomattox, the cavalry on his 
right, the division of W. H. F. Lee next the infantry, Rosser 
in the center and Munford on the right—a mounted force now 
dwindled to about twenty-four hundred men. The attack 
was made at sunrise; but all the world knows that Sheridan’s 
cavalry was withdrawn to the flanks, like the drawing of cur- 
tains on a lesser stage, revealing the solid ranks of infantry 
behind, that General Lee was notified, and four years of frat- 
ricidal war were ended. Fitzhugh Lee, seeing the end had 
come, marched his cavalry toward Lynchburg, where his 
command surrendered shortly after. 


ARMS, EQUIPMENT AND MOUNT. 


At first the cavalry of the Army of Northern Virginia 
had generality the saber and revolver, very few of them carry- 
ing carbines, though towards the last the sabers were almost 
entirely done away with, according to General S. D. Lee, and 
more and more dependence placed on the carbine or rifle. 
Some of the more wealthy of the Virginia counties armed 
their quota of cavalry with pistols when mustered into ser- 
vice, but whole regiments were destitute. Breech-loading 
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carbines were procured in limited quantities, never more 
than enough to arm more than three or four troops in a regi- 
ment. The deficiency was generally made up with Enfield 
rifles. Many Confederate cavalrymen were glad to get even 
a muzzle-loading double-barreled shot gun, as late as 1862. 
They carried percussion caps in the pockets of their cloth- 
ing, and buckshot cartridges in small haversacks of cloth. 
The gun was steadied by a leather socket attached to the right 
stirrup leather. The United States cavalry were furnished 
with the Colt’s Army Pistol, and nearly all the cavalry of 
the Army of Northern Virginia eventually supplied itself 
with the same arm through capture. In the Gettysburg 
campaign they were generally armed with the saber and re- 
volver. General Munford describes their first sabers as re- 
sembling a grass scythe blade witha leather scabbard. The 
belt for the saber ran over the shoulder. The question of 
arms was at all times a serious one. , 

At first the Confederate cavalry had to use what saddles 
they could get, no uniform pattern being issued. Many 
started with the old English round tree saddles, in use on 
the plantations before the war, and sore backs multiplied 
with great rapidity. To this saddle they stitched rings for 
coat and blanket straps. After a while the government fur- 
nished an unsightly saddle, which disregarded the comfort 
of the rider but saved the horse’s back. The Confederate 
trooper who secured a McClellan saddle considered himself 
lucky, that being by far the best saddle used by them. These 
were obtained through the fortune of war. 

Stuart in his operations had a regular supply train, and 
his men were furnished with tents. His columns were fol- 
lowed by vehicle transportation. For his longest raids his 
supplies were limited to what could be carried on the horse, 
and the ambulances were the only vehicles that accompanied 
his columns. Horseshoés, nails and forges were difficult to 
obtain. In the Gettysburg campaign the Federals found 
that Stuart’s men had stripped the country of horseshoes 
along the route. It is said that it was not an uncommon 
sight to see a cavalryman leading his lame horse along 
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while from‘his saddle dangled the hoofs of a dead horse 
which he had cut off for the shoes. 

At the commencement of the war the Confederate gov- 
ernment felt unable to provide mounts for all the cavalry 
that offered themselves for service. Many mounted com- 
panies were rejected. A contract was made with those who 
were accepted, that the soldier should own and supply his 
mount. They were mustered in at a fair valuation, and the 
Sts government was to furnish feed, shoes and blacksmiths, and 
| pay the owner forty cents per day for his horse. If the 
horse was killed in action the owner was paid the assessed 
valuation at the time of muster-in. If captured, wounded or 
otherwise disabled than by killing, the owner bore the loss 
and furnished another mount on the same conditions, or was 
transferred to another branch of the service. This kept the 
cavalry mounted, but at a cost to its efficiency and effective 
strength through absenteeism that more than balanced what 
the government saved. After every campaign it was neces- 
sary to furlough men in large numbers to recuperate or re- 
place their mounts. A journey home for this purpose, even 
| in Virginia, meant thirty to sixty days. Men who over- 
‘ stayed such passes could not be disciplined, for such delays 
If ve were unavoidable, and this led to abuses of the furlough, and 
laxity of discipline resulted. With the cavalry from the 
other States, South and North Carolina and Georgia, the evil 
increased in proportion to the distance from the theatre of 
cavalry action. 

The devastation of the Valley of the Shenandoah in 1864 
was brought home to the Confederacy more through its cav- 
alry than in any other way, that being the region where 
very much of the Virginia cavalry was recruited, and from 
whence it had drawn its remounts. Every method was tried 
to lessen the evil of absenteeism. Recruiting camps were 
established for the purpose, but with little avail. The dis- 
mounted men were gathered in camps and special officers 
“-_ appointed for them; but there could be no esprit to such a 
body of men. Every man looked and longed for the time 
when he might be mounted and returned to his troop. 
“The penitentiary could not be more loathsome to him than 
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his present condition, and yet even this was better than to 
give up all hope and consent to a transfer to the infantry or 
artillery.” (H. B. McClellan.) 

The want of proper arms and equipment placed the South 
at a disadvantage which can hardly be overestimated, but the 
Federal Quartermaster General pays this tribute to the enter- 
prise of the Southern troops: 

“The Confederate cavalry are our best customers; they 
are either taking or stealing our horses by the thousands, for 
they are not accounted for.” 


General Munford says: 


“When the war ended there was not a first-class cavalry- 
man in our service who was not fully equipped with saber, 
pistol, carbine and horse equipments, all of which had been 
issued by Uncle Sam.” 


METHODS 


Although the finest type of the Confederate cavalry was 
that of the Army of Northern Virginia, there was a partisan 
character which distinguished it from the beginning; a ten- 
dency to individualism, the outcroppings of the cavalier spirit 
transmitted from ancestors who rode behind Rupert in the 
cause of a Stuart king. From the first this branch attracted 
to it the young men of the landowning class; men from the 
highest rank of Southern society, who appreciated the impor- 
tance of obedience, and yielded it as readily as they did their 
lives; men who had ridden from childhood in a country where 
communication between neighbors and neighborhoods was: 
usually on horseback. Its troopers were ambitious and eager ~ 
for distinction, and their devotion to the cause for which they 
fought made it possible to dispense with a very rigid disci- 
pline. They were gentlemen riders, with the pride of race 
and arrogance that characterizes the masters of a subject 
people. This was the type of cavalry that, under the lead of 
Stuart, achieved the successes of the first years of the rebel- 
lion. As the early enthusiasm waned and the country became 
more and more impoverished by the war, and it became more 
difficult to keep the cavalry recruited by the means to which 
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circumstances limited them, the force took on’even more of 
a partisan character, and proved that it lacked the cohesion 
to withstand the disintegrating processes of war. 

Few cavalry officers will hold a more distinguished place 
in history than General James E. B. Stuart. He had been an 
officer of the regular United States Cavalry, and the cavalry 
he led were organized, and as far as possible equipped, on the 
regular model. The improvements in firearms, even at that 
date, had been so numerous that a material change in cavalry 
tactics was necessitated. ‘Ignoring the cavalry traditions of 
the Old World, and seeking the most ready means to meet 
the end in view, he originated a new method of using mounted 
troops, and may be said to be the father of the cavalry tactics 
of the present day.” (Colonel Wagner.) For its formations 
the cavalry of the Army of Northern Virginia used the 
double rank. The rank entire system was practiced in some 
regiments until it proved unadapted to their needs. 

From the time when Stuart was so necessary to Johnston, 
before first Bull Run, until he met his death wound in battle, 
he proved himself a master of outpost duty. ‘From the very 
beginning of the war the enemy had shown more wisdom 
respecting his cavalry than we. Instead of wasting its 
strength by a policy of disintegration, he, at an early day, 
had organized his cavalry into compact masses, and plainly 
made it a favorite.” (General Sheridan.) ‘Though never 
an entirely independent command, the cavalry was isolated 
from the first and trained in outpost work, sometimes to the 
neglect of its proper cavalry instruction. This course was, 
perhaps, necessary, but it impaired its efficiency when called 
upon to meet the Federal cavalry mounted.” (General G. B. 
Davis.) 

In these duties, as well as in its raids, much of its success 
is to be attributed to its scouts ; and here again appears the 
advantage of its personnel. Keen and intelligent, quite gen- 
erally familiar with the country in which it operated, they 
carried out their duties with a skill to which ordinary troopers 
could not have attained. General Fitzhugh Lee used a per- 
manent force of twenty-five scouts, which preceded his com- 
mand in uniform and well mounted. They were specially 
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selected for daring, intelligence, truthfulness, and knowledge 
of the country. They hovered around the Federals and 
within their lines, seeing things for themselves, and report- 
ing all movements. They reported directly to the chief, and 
were not under subordinate officers. 

The raid by cavalry had its origin in the War of Secession. 
Stuart was its great exemplar; he cut the pattern and set 
the mould. His boldest and most rapid raids were made 
with bodies of about twothousand men. His cavalry marched 
in as concentrated a form as possible, to be at his disposal at 
once when wanted. On Northern soil he detailed about a third 
of his men during the Chambersburg raid to seize horses and 
other property of United States citizens subject to capture, 
holding the remainder ready for action. From the people of 
Maryland nothing was allowed to be taken. Receipts were 
given to non-combatants when property was taken in order 
that the seizure might later appear as a claim against the 
Federal government. Individual plundering was at all times 
prohibited in the most stringent manner. Public function- 
aries, such as postmasters, mayors and sheriffs, were taken 
prisoner for hostages. Horses were not changed systemati- 
cally during a raid, but the captured stock was led at the rear 
of the column, and when horses gave out under their riders 
they were replaced from those animals. His marches were 
very long and very rapid. In the long march on the Cham- 
bersburg raid the column was kept at a trot allnight. Artil- 
lery teams were changed three or four times during the 
night. Naturally constant effort was made to deceive the 
Federals as to the direction of the marches. Telegraph wires 
were cut (operators on Stuart’s staff tapped them for infor- 
mation), and false reports were circulated. Information, the 
destruction of stores, railroads and communications, and dam- 
age to the morale of their opponent were the principal re- 
sults accomplished by these raids. Success is seldom very 
severely criticised, but when one thinks of the difficulty which 
attended the keeping of a well instructed, well armed body 
of cavalry in the field; of how to the impecunious Confeder- 
acy every horse was precious, and that their cavalry once lost 
could not ever again be replaced, it may well be questioned 
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if the comparatively petty captures made, the excitement pro- 
duced in the North, or the information gained, was a com- 
pensation for the risk of capture or annihilation while on 
Northern soil. The best work of either cavalry was done in 
conjunction with the operations of its main army. For such 
great services the strength and efficiency of men and horses 
should be treasured and cherished. 

The bivouacs of the cavalry of the Army of Northern 
Virginia were novelties in castrametation. The horses were 
not picketed in straight lines, but were tied to bushes and 
limbs of trees, and foraged on saplings and undergrowth. 

The Confederates were the first to adopt dismounted 
fighting for cavalry, their opponents being compelled to fol- 
low their lead, and eventually beating them with their own 
system, combined with mounted action. Much of the coun- 
try over which the Army of Northern Virginia fought was 
unsuited to the mounted action of cavalry, and consisted of a 
succession of strong defensive positions, streams, wooded 
hills, and thick growth. From the first its cavalry were 
quick to take advantage of positions for use dismounted, 
against which it was impossible for the Northern cavalry to 
contend mounted with any show of success. Troops would 
dismount, leaving horseholders, and would form skirmish 
lines, the line being sometimes reinforced to perhaps a man 
to the yard, but never heavier. Here was the true principle 
of extended order fighting, which has followed the breech- 
loader and the magazine firearm, and 1s the approved method 
of the soldier of to-day. They had no tools to make in- 
trenchments, but used fence rails, logs, stones, and other 
natural obstacles, and hugged the ground when necessary. 
There were sometimes a few axes, but rarely anything better. 

On occasion dismounted fighting was in combination with 
the mounted action of another part of the force, as at Aldie 
in June, 1863. Sometimes it was the force of circumstances, 
as when Lomax’s cavalry in the Shenandoah Valley, in the 
autumn of 1864, were armed with nothing but rifles. They 
could not fight on horseback. Again, as at Poolesville in 
1862, when one of W. H. F. Lee’s squadrons charged the Fed- 
eral cavalry, drove it from a crest back upon infantry, and 
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then dismounting, held the crest against that infantry until 
the artillery came up, showing its adaptability to either kind 
of fighting. 

Nevertheless, while the cavalry of the Army of Northern 
Virginia was excellent at dismounted action, raiding and 
outpost reconnaissance, it clashed boldly with the opposing 
cavalry when opportunity offered. To this the fields of 
Gettysburg, Brandy Station, Todd’s Tavern, Yellow Tavern, 
Barbee’s Cross Roads, the Shenandoah Valley and many 
another bears witness. There was a constant tendency, how- 
ever, to use revolvers against the Federal sabers. ‘“Sabers 
were scarce, and finally were almost done away with in the 
Confederate cavalry.” (GeneralS. D. Lee.) It was the Con- 
federate experience, says the same officer, that the saber was 
timid before the revolver, and that in many cases the irregu- 
larities of the ground compelled the use of the revolver in- 
stead of the saber, and yet it should seem that the same 
cause would have operated on both sides. This predilec- 
tion for the pistol probably rose from the fact that most 
Southern men had a knowledge of the use of the pistol when 
the war began, and they naturally confided in the weapon 
with which they were familiar. And it is believed that this 
militated against their mounted efficiency. ‘They were in 
no case employed en masse on the battlefield except against 
other cavalry.” (General Fitzhugh Lee.) ‘The tactical ver- 
satility of the cavalry on both sides is shown by the combat 
at Brandy Station in June, 1863, where a cavalry charge was 
repulsed by cavalry mounted; an attack by cavalry dis- 
mounted against cavalry dismounted and behind cover was 
checked by sharpshooters in front and aided by mounted 
charges on the flanks of the assailants; a mounted charge 
with the saber against dismounted cavalry using fire action 
and supported by a mounted detachment was successfully 
made, and two opposing brigades of cavalry met in direct 
charge with the saber.” (Colonel Wagner.) 

The American cavalryman, as exemplified on both sides 
in the War of Secession, has been the standard toward which 
all cavalry has been trained for a generation, with perhaps 
too much leaning to the dismounted side of his usefulness. 
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For while much was due to dismounted fighting; while it 
was complementary to his mounted action, making him the 
most self-reliant mounted soldier the world has seen, the 
cavalry on either side progressed in efficiency in proportion 
to its willingness and ability to engage mounted; that force 
being most frequently and uniformly successful, and finally 
victorious, which was most skillfully handled as a mounted 
command. 





No American can read the story of the cavalry of the 
Army of Northern Virginia from that July day in 1861, when 
tales of the Black Horse Cavalry struck terror into the hearts 
of the Federal recruits at Bull Run, to that April morning at 
Appomattox, four years later, without feeling proud of his 
race and country. More gallant cavalry than that in both 
armies never bestrode horse, nor charged, saber in hand, from 
the time of Hannibal’s Numidian Horse to the days when 
the cavalry of France stabled their mounts in twenty Euro- 
pean capitals. Never was there more pertinacious or fierce 
fighting done, nor ever terrible casualties more unflinchingly 
endured. Brave and brilliant; sturdy, strong and steadfast; 
the best of South, North, East and West; their happy coun- 
try, over which floats the flag with the ever-increasing num- 
ber of stars, shall never lack for defenders in her day of 
danger while song and story shall recite to distant genera- 
tions the heroic deeds of their ancestors. 
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ROCK ISLAND ARSENAL* 


By Lirut. Cor. STANHOPE E. BLUNT, Orp. Deprt., U. S. Army. 





GENERAL THOMAS J. RODMAN. 


HE beautiful island in the Mississippi River lying oppo- 
site the cities of Davenport, lowa, and Rock Island 
and Moline, Illinois, was first acquired by the government 
through treaty with the Indians in 1804, but was not defi- 
nitely occupied until in the year following the subsequent 
war with Great Britain, when the military post of Fort Arm- 
strong was established and maintained for twenty years; it 
gained subsequent renown through the service there of 
*The recent establishment at Rock Island Arsenal of a plant for manu- 
facture of the new magazine rifle, model 1903, in addition to the fabrication at 
Springfield Armory, has so increased its importance, and particularly its rela- 
tion with the cavalry and infantry branches of the army that it was thought 
a brief account of the Arsenal would prove of interest, and Colonel Blunt, its 
commanding officer since March, 1897, consented to contribute. 
The illustrations accompanying the paper were kindly loaned the Jour- 


NAL by Mr. B. F. Tillinghast, of Davenport, Iowa, author of “Rock Island 
Arsenal in Peace and War.” 
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Taylor, Lincoln, Davis and Scott—three Presidents, and the 
other a candidate for that office. 

‘The fort played its part in the Blackhawk War, and the 
island and its vicinity still treasure recollections of the 
noted Indian warrior, who with his tribe often visited it for 
hunting and fishing and for their council meetings. 

During the next two decades the island was several times 
the subject of official reports recommending its selection for 
the site of a proposed Western arsenal, but it was not until 
July 11, 1862, that Congress passed the act authorizing the 
establishment of the Arsenal and providing the first funds 
for beginning the necessary buildings. A year later a store- 
house was erected (of which, however, not much use can now 
be made), but little could be accomplished towards the com- 
pletion of the Arsenal, as the central part of the island was 
for several years occupied as a military prison, where over 
12,000 Confederate soldiers were from time to time confined. 

In 1865 General Thomas J. Rodman was assigned to the 
command, and followed in 1871 by General Daniel W. Flag- 
ler, who remained commandant until 1886. To these two 
officers is mainly due the general plan of the Arsenal as it 
exists to-day, with nearly all its principal buildings; their 
conception of the disposition and arrangement of the ten 
great shops, with the various subsidiary buildings, was an 
immense advance over the stereotyped plan of all Arsenal 
construction of preceding years, and in subsequent develop- 
ments, in response to great demands upon the Arsenal’s re- 
sources, has proved most admirably adapted for the purpose 
for which designed. 

The island, containing nearly 1,000 acres, is irregular in 
shape, about two and one-half miles long and three-fourths of 
a mile across at its widest part. It rises in the center where 
the shops are located to a height of about twenty feet above 
the river. It is beautifully diversified with wood and culti- 
vated lawn, and with its twenty-one miles of excellent roads, 
provides an attractive pleasure ground for the residents of 
the neighboring cities, as well as the scene of operation for 
active work by many hundreds of mechanics. 
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The main channel of the Mississippi River passes between 
the island and the Iowa shore, a much narrower branch sep- 
arating it from the Illinois bank. Across this smaller stream, 
a short distance above the shops, a masonry dam has been 
constructed producing, in consequence of the reach of rapids 
opposite and above the island, a water power of ample capac- 
ity, having a head of from seven and one-half to eleven feet, 
according to the stage of the river, and on the dam, operated 
by twenty turbines, have been installed three alternating 
current generators of 1,650 kilowat total capacity, with the 
accompanying exciters, switchboard, etc., required for their 
operation. The power thus generated is transmitted by wires 
placed in tunnels of sufficient size for the comfortable pas- 
sage of workmen, to over one hundred motors on the ceilings 
of the neighboring shops, or for the larger machines, directly 
on the machines themselves. 

At present nearly 3,000 horse power is thus provided, 
which can be increased, if it should ever prove necessary, by 
utilizing penstocks on the dam not now occupied, and instal- 
ling the corresponding additional electrical machinery. 

None of the navy yards or other arsenals possess this com- 
bination of ample water power and electrical transmission, 
and the development of the power plant to its present really 
magnificent condition, permitting the greatest economy, with 
also the greatest facility and convenience of operation, is one 
of the principal distinguishing features of the Rock Island 
Arsenal. 

The shops comprise ten stone buildings sixty feet wide, 
built around three sides of a rectangular central court, with 
fronts 210 feet and wings 300 feet long; eight of the shops 
are of four stories, the other two of only one, but providing 
in all over thirty acres of floor space. Seven of these build- 
ings are now occupied by machinery, the other three by the 
raw material for manufacture and by finished stores. There 
are also two large storehouses and numerous other small 
buildings for boilers for the heating plant and for lumber, 
coal, oil, etc., for officers’ quarters, soldiers’ barracks, and for 
the many other necessities of a large government manufac- 
turing establishment. 
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In the shops over two thousand machines of a great va- 
riety are disposed, with the shafting for their operation and 
the necessary benches, and the other numerous appliances 
requisite for their occupancy by workmen. 

The island is connected with the three neighboring cities 
by bridges built and owned by the government and main- 
tained and guarded by the Arsenal, and by its own track with 
4 the railways that reach them. A trolley line is operated in 
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MAIN ENTRANCE TO ARSENAL. 


connection with the system of the cities to bring to the arsenal 
its workmen, none of whom reside on the island. 

The garrison consists of a detachment of one hundred 
men, and the post is now officered and operations of its shops 
directed by a lieutenant-colonel and three captains of the 
Ordnance Department. 

The total cost of the arsenal from its establishment to 
|» August I, 1903, including the erection of the permanent 

buildings, the acquisition, development and later improve- 
| ment of the water power, the large bridge across the Mississ- 
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ippi, and the smaller ones to the Illinois shore, and the pur- 
chase and installation of the machinery in the shops, is best 
shown in the following table: 


COST OF BUILDINGS, WATER POWER, MAOHINERY, ETC., AT ROCK ISLAND 
ARSENAL FROM ITS ESTABLISHMENT TO AUGUST 1, 1908. 
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This table exemplifies in the expenditure for machinery 
during the last few years the great development of the 
Arsenal during and subsequent to the recent war with Spain. 
Prior to that time less than one and one-half of the large 
shops was occupied by machinery and used in manufacturing 
operations, and only between four and five hundred men, 
with a monthly pay roll of about $22,000, were employed. 
The appropriations made by Congress had not been sufficient 
to more than meet the current requirements of the army, 
and no adequate reserve of finished stores or of material for 
their production had therefore been provided. 


The first necessity of the Arsenal, under the great de- 
mands at once made upon it in the spring of 1898, was for 
machinery and for material, and then for additional em- 
ployees; but by July nearly three thousand men, with a pay 
roll monthly of over $175,000, were daily turning out about 
6,000 sets of a part of the infantry equipment and nearly 
that amount of the remaining portion, besides many hundred 
sets of cavalry and horse equipments, with a large amount 
of artillery harness, gun carriages, both for field and siege 
service, limbers, caissons, and the numerous implements, 
spare parts, and other varied product incident thereto. 
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These facts, while interesting in themselves, are mainly 
now of value in proving beyond question what the Arsenal 
could accomplish in a future war, for which it is now much 
better equipped than even at the close of its busiest season 
five years ago. In the intervening period the machinery has 
been rearranged and disposed as in the emergency was not 
then possible in the manner then decided to be most advan- 
tageous. A great amount of additional machinery has also 
been procured, including many automatic and special ma- 
chines best adapted to the Arsenal manufactures, and which 











TYPICAL OF THE EIGHT REGULAR SHOPS. 


are capable of turning out in hours, in fact almost in minutes, 
what formerly by other methods required days for their pro- 
duction, and at a reduction in cost almost equivalent to that 
in time. 

The Arsenal upon the scale now operated provides the 
soldiers’ ordnance equipment (except arms, and will also soon 
make them) for an army of 60,000 men, and is besides con- 
stantly adding to the reserve supply. By merely taking on 
additional employees it could, without delay, increase its out- 
put to meet the demands of an army of half a million men, 
and by adding additional machinery, for which necessary 
space and power has been provided and its disposition ar- 
ranged for, and also the employees for its operation, this out- 
put could be still further immensely increased. 
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Besides the saddle in all its parts, beginning with the 
lumber used in the saddle tree, the bridle, saddle bags, car- 
bine scabbard, halter, horse brush, cartridge box, saber belt, 
and many other leather articles included under the general 
designation of infantry, cavalry and horse equipment, are also 
made. The haversack, canteen, cup, meat can, knife, fork 
and spoon, of duck and other material, which constitute the 
soldier’s more personal equipment, and of metal, the bits, 
spurs, picket pin, etc, which he also uses, are included in the 
manufactures. 

Many sets of artillery harness are annually made, and 
also the numerous parts and general supplies pertaining 
thereto. 

The Arsenal is now making six-inch barbette carriages 
for seacoast forts, and has recently commenced the manufac- 
ture of a large number of the new three-inch field gun car- 
riages, model 1902, with the accompanying limbers, caissons, 
battery wagons, and the tools, implements, etc., pertaining 
to their use. This of itself is a most important work, requir- 
ing the services of a number of the best mechanics, and 
would alone be deemed elsewhere a sufficient task for many 
an establishment, though at Rock Island it comprises as stated 
only a portion of the manufacturing work. 

For the past ten years all the 3.2-inch field gun carriages, 
limbers and caissons, all the 5-inch gun carriages, all the 
7-inch howitzer carriages and all the siege limbers made for 
the army and national guard, have been produced at the Ar- 
senal, and a considerable amount of spare parts and parts for 
repairs are still constantly being manufactured. 

The Arsenal also makes the wooden targets of different 
designs and all the paper targets, steel silhouette frames, and 
pasters used in target practice, as well as the insignia indi- 
cating the soldier’s classification in marksmanship, and the 
various insignia on saddle cloths, rosettes on bridles, and 
similar ornamental jeweler’s work. 

Several years ago Congress made a preliminary appro- 
priation for the necessary machinery for manufacture of 
small arms at the arsenal, following it at the next session 
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with asufficient sum to permit the installation of a plant that — 
should turn out about 250 finished rifles per day. 

The complete establishment of the plant required a ma- 
terial increase in the power provided and also its transmis- 
sion to the new armory; it also included the completion of 
three of the large shops, with elevators, a steam heating plant, 
lavatory conveniences, work benches for employees, rooms for 
foremen and inspectors, and the introduction of the many 
minor but essential appliances requisite for economical and 
efficient operation, including even tunnels connecting the 
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SoutH Row oF SHops, REAR VIEW. 


basement floors of the different shops, which afford passage 
for the heating pipes, fuel oil pipes, electric power and light- 
ing wires, and for small trolley cars for transportation be- 
tween buildings of the various components of the rifles in 
the different stages of their manufacture. 

Over 1,000 machines were finally installed nearly a year 
ago, belted to the shafting, and as much prepared for opera- 
tion as was possible pending a final conclusion as to the model 
of arm to be manufactured. Upon this decision depended 
details of the “fixtures” used on the milling machines, pro- 
filing machines, etc., for holding securely the different parts 
during fabrication, and also the form of the automatic screw 
and other similar machines that turn, almost without super- 
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vision, screws and other small parts to the shape and size 
desired. 

Late in June of this year information was received that 
the “U. S. magazine rifle, model 1903,” had been adopted, 
accompanied by instructions to complete all final details of 
the plant. 

The Chief of Ordnance intends that all parts of the new 
arm made at Rock Island shall not only be interchangeable 
among rifles of arsenal manufacture, but also with those 
made at the Springfield armory. This requires manifestly a 
single standard in gauges, models, etc., and that the two es- 
tablishments may operate in absolute harmony, the fixtures, 
dies, jigs, tools, gauges, models, etc., required, not only at 
Springfield, but also at Rock Island, are now being prepared 
at the former place. 

For their completion several months yet will be needed, 
and then several more before a working force can be assem- 
bled, organized and properly instructed, so that no consider- 
able output of small arms at the Arsenal can be anticipated 
before, at the earliest, the middle of next year. 


It has been decided by the Chief of Ordnance to finally 
operate the small arms plant at the rate of 125 guns per day, 
about one-half of its full capacity, but as the work is new to 
the vicinity and entirely dissimilar to the general product of 
the neighboring cities, education of workmen and develop- 
ment of the varied operations must commence with the most 
elementary details, producing at first a very limited product, 
with but slow subsequent increase in output. 

Besides its manufactures the Arsenal is also the distribut- 
ing point to all parts in the Middle West for the product of 
other arsenals and of the private establishments from which 
government purchases. Many stores are also turned in from 
the field for repairs and reissue, thereby increasing the ship- 
ments and receipts, which, during the last fiscal year, amounted 
to about ten million pounds. As these shipments did not in- 
clude such articles as heavy seacoast guns, but instead, with 
some artillery carriages and material, mainly the smaller 
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stores, comprising arms and equipment, the number of trans- 
actions included in this total can be inferred. 

The Arsenal railway, with its numerous sidings, permits 
loading of cars directly from storehouse doors, greatly facil- 
itating and expediting this work. 

Operation of the Arsenal shops upon the scale now required 
for manufacture of gun carriages, equipments, etc., employs 
at present about 1,500 men, at a monthly charge for wages of 











WATER POWER DAM, FROM BELOW. 


from $80,000 to $85,000; when the small arms work is added 
about 2,000 men in all will be needed, or a force nearly equal 
to what will then be working at all the other manufacturing 
arsenals combined, making the Arsenal in the magnitude of 
its operation, as well as in the variety of its product, the most 
important of the Ordnance Department. If in peace times 
the Arsenal can in this manner demonstrate its worth to the 
government, its further resources and possibilities, as briefly 
summarized in this article, indicate that during any extended 
war it would be of almost inestimable value. Senator Allison, 
to whose faith and interest in the Arsenal must be largely 
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ascribed the generous appropriations granted during many 
years past for its construction and development, is quoted as 
saying that “Rock Island Arsenal, during the few months of 
the late war with Spain, more than returned in advantage to 
the country the great cost of its construction;” and unques- 
tionably in a war of any magnitude and duration this cost 
would again be repaid many fold. 
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COMMANDANT’S HOUSE AND GROUNDS. 


a 1. The Residence 
2. The Shaded Lawn. 4. Summer House on River Bank. 
8. The Garden and Greenhouse. 5. Gateway. 














EXTRACT FROM PRELIMINARY DRAFT OF PRO- 
VISIONAL FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS, 
U. S. ARMY. 


MARCHES. 


1. The principal work of troops in the field consists in 
marching. Battles come as occasional incidents in a cam- 
paign, but marches are of daily occurrence. Marching forms 
the basis of all operations, and success depends, in a large 
measure, upon its reliable execution. The mere fact of the 
punctual arrival, at designated points, of bodies of troops in 
good condition for battle, may be of decisive importance. 

2. Marches are executed in accordance with rules which 
vary with the military situation and distance from the enemy. 
They may be classified as follows: 

(a) Ordinary marches, made on occasions when proximity 
of an enemy is out of the question, such as changes of station 
by marching in time of peace, marches to or from landings 
or railroad stations, marches of concentration at great dis- 
tance from the front, etc. 

(6) Marches in campaign, made in the theater of war, 
when contact with an enemy is possible or probable. 

(c) Marches into action, preparatory to or during deploy- 
ment, with a view to an immediate attack or the occupation 
of a defensive position, the enemy having been located. 

(d) Forced marches. Whenever unusual exertions are 
demanded of troops on the march in order to hasten their 
arrival, the result is a “forced march.” In such cases the 
number and duration of the halts are diminished; the pace, 
especially of mounted troops, may be accelerated; the rests 
are reduced to the time necessary for cooking or feeding and 
the indispensable repose of the troops, and the movement 
continues, day and night, until destination is reached. 
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The term, “forced marches,” is also applied to a succes- 
sion of marches of more than ordinary length. 

(e) Night marches. Heavy fog, severe storms or blizzards, 
may limit the range of vision and bring about conditions 
similar to the absence of daylight, which makes night marches 
difficult. 

(f) Practice marches, which are made with a view to ex- 
ercising and instructing a command, or of shaking it down 
for field service. With mounted troops and pack trains it is 
especially desirable that the backs of animals be hardened 
before entering an arduous campaign. ‘They afford an ex- 
cellent opportunity for inspection of the field equipment, 
and contribute materially to the health and discipline of a 
command during periods of prolonged inactivity. 

3. Unseasoned troops suffer severely on the march. The 
ranks of the infantry are depleted by the sick and footsore; 
the efficiency of the cavalry for mounted work is impaired 
and eventually destroyed by the prevalence of sore backs, 
and the horses and mules of field artillery and trains suffer 
with contused shoulders and go lame. Advantage must, 
therefore, be taken of every opportunity to accustom the 
troops to marching and to gradually bring the feet and mus- 
cles of the men and the backs or shoulders of animals into 
condition permitting severe and prolonged exertion. 

4. The most important factors in maintaining and en- 
hancing the marching efficiency of troops are strict discipline 
on the march and in camp, good food properly prepared and 
served at suitable hours, avoidance of excesses in eating and 
drinking, hygienic clothing, and care of the feet of the men 
and of the hoofs and backs of animals. 

Intestinal disorders of young soldiers are due as much to 
the manner of eating and drinking as to the nature of the 
food consumed. In the tropics special care of the person 
and moderation in the indulgence of appetite are essential to 
the preservation of fitness for work. 

Subordinate officers will, therefore, have the men and 
animals of their units under constant observation and make 
frequent inspections and inquiries with a view to immediate 
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application of the remedies that may be suitable at halts or 
in camp. 

5. Itis the duty of every commander on the march to 
be continually on the alert for opportunities—within the 
limits dictated by the military situation and regard for the 
discipline and health of the command—to ease the hard- 
ships of the troops. All unnecessary exertions take away 
from the reserve strength of men and animals and to that 
extent impair the fighting efficiency of the command. 


ELEMENTS COMPOSING COLUMNS. 


6. Columns on the march are composed of the troops, 
their light and regimental trains, the ammunition columns, 
the provision and forage columns, and of other parks, trains 
and depots, depending upon the size of the force. 

Bodies of cavalry of considerable size should not form 
part of the same column with foot troops, except in clearly 
necessary cases. The difference in the rate of marching is 
very tiresome to cavalry and tends to produce sore backs. 

7. The led horses and the prescribed vehicles or pack 
animals constitute the train of the troops. It is divided into 
the /ight train, which is required by the troops during an 
action, and the regimental train, which is not utilized until 
the command goes into camp or bivouac. 

8. The rations, forage and material of war consumed by 
the troops are replaced by drawing from supply trains. 
The ammunition columns, one for each’ of the three divisions 
and one for the corps troops, are in charge of trained officers 
and men and are attached to the“corps artillery. 

The provision columns, horse depots, etc., "generally re- 
main at a safe distance in rear ‘and form a distinct column, 
or move in a succession of separate columns. 


ORDER OF MARCH. 


g. Protection for columns‘on the*march'is {provided by 
the cavalry, the advance guards, flank guards and rear 


guards assigned to that duty. 
The other elements of the®column march in the order 


demanded by the tactical situation. 
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10. The artillery, as a rule, should be well up towards 
the head of the column, so that its entrance into action may 
be expedited. However, for reasons of security, it should 
not form the leading element of the column; the arrival of 
the infantry, also, must not be delayed by too large a mass 
of artillery near the head. 

In the march of a corps on a single road the batteries of 
the leading division which are not with the advance guard, 
would ordinarily be well placed behind the leading regiment 
of the main body; the corps artillery in rear of the leading 
division, and the batteries of the other divisions in rear of 
their leading brigades. 

If all the batteries of the first division be in the advance 
guard, then the corps artillery may be pushed up nearer to 
the head of the column. Ina strategical pursuit, when there 
is good opportunity for its employment, for example, in 
forcing a crossing or to intercept the enemy’s march, the 
bulk of the artillery may be placed near the head of the 
main body. On the other hand, while marching through 
long defiles or dense forests, and on night marches, it might 
be relegated to the tail of the column. In smaller commands 
similar principles apply, except that columns not larger than 
a brigade seldom have artillery with the advance guard. 

11. The order of brigades in the division, regiments in 
the brigade, battalions or squadrons in the regiment, and 
companies, troops or batteries in the battalion, squadron or 
group, should change in a column on the march from day to 
day, the unit at the head of the column one day taking its 
place at the rear the next day, and so on. 

The commanding officer will make such changes in this 
system as he may deem necessary, in order to avoid fatigue, 
or for other reasons. 

12, Every body of troops is accompanied by its light 
train, which marches at the rear of the unit to which it be- 
longs. The regimental train is assembled and marches 
under the orders of a quartermaster in rear of the column, 
arranged in the order of march of the troops. 

When contact with the enemy is not unlikely, the regi- 
mental trains are collected in masses which march at a suit- 
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able distance in rear of the command, or in advance in case 
of retreat. 

In a division the ambulance companies and field hospitals 
march in rear of that unit, whether marching alone or in the 
corps. 

In a corps, the ambulance companies, field hospitals, 
bridge train, field telegraph and balloon train march at the 
end of the main body, ahead of the rear guard. 

13. The different units of the column, in the trains as 
well as in the troops, are separated at the start by distances 
prescribed by regulations or by the commander. These dis- 
tances are temporarily increased or diminished according to 
circumstances, thus facilitating uniform progress without 
checks, but with a continual tendency to gradual resumption 
of normal distances. 


FORMATION OF THE COLUMNS. 


14. When columns of troops are to be placed on the 
road their departure will, as a rule, not be preceded by a 
general assembly and formation of the command. 

When the troops occupy quarters, camps or bivouacs at 
some distance from the road to be followed, the column is 
formed by the successive arrival of the elements at an zuitial 
point. The commander fixes the initial point after consider- 
ing the position of the troops and the roads by which they 
can join the column; as a rule it will be located in the direc- 
tion of the proposed march. He also prescribes the hour at 
which the elements shall pass the initial point, and, if neces- 
sary, the routes to be followed in reaching it. He may 
designate special initial points for bodies of troops who 
would be spared needless detours thereby. 

The commanders of subordinate units examine the route 
to be followed, calculate the time required, and fix the start 
of their commands accordingly. They may designate inter- 
mediate initial points. In each case the initial point should 
be of easy access, consequently it should not be placed at the 
exit of a defile, village, or forest. 

When the troops are located along or near the road to be 
followed, the column is formed by starting the large units at 
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a suitable time. The commander prescribes the hour of de- 
parture for the principal elements, and subordinate com- 
manders issue corresponding instructions to the fractions 
under their orders. 

When troops march in parallel columns, sections of the 
country may be assigned in which the roads and resources 
shall be reserved to their exclusive use. 

15. On the march the troops will, as far as practicable, 
keep to the right side of the road, leaving the left free for 
circulation. When the roads are narrow, space should still 
be left for single mounted men to pass freely up or down the 
column. When the roads are soft with mud or deep with 
sand it may be advisable to divide the column longitudinally, 
thus permitting men and animals to pick their way with 
better footing and leaving the middle of the road clear. The 
suffering from heat and dust may also be materially reduced 
by this method. But, whatever the widening of the column 
thus produced, increase of length of the road space occupied 
by each unit should not be permitted, as this would lead to 
straggling and undue length of the column. 

16. Infantry will usually march in column of fours— 
column of twos when necessary; cavalry in column of fours 
on good roads or when compact formation is desirable, other- 
wise in column of twos; artillery in single column of 
carriages (column of sections). On trails, troops will have 
to march in column of files or troopers, often with increased 
distances between individuals. In marching across country 
the commander will order such formation as may be advan- 
tageous, taking into consideration the tactical requirements 
of the case, the constant object being to expedite the move- 
ment and prevent undue elongation of the column. 


PREPARATION FOR A MARCH. 


17. As soon as orders for a march are received the com- 
mander of the column studies the best maps available and 
endeavors to gain all the information obtainable concerning 
the country and the roads by which he is to march, and in- 
vestigates the possibilities of communicating with parallel 
columns. When necessary he secures well informed inhabi- 
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tants of the country to serve as guides. Pioneer detach- 
ments under a commissioned officer are sent out to precede 
the column for the purpose of removing obstacles and pre- 
paring the way for the troops. 

18. When practicable an officer is sent ahead to make 
arrangements for camp sites, grazing, fuel and water; and 
when necessary, supplies of forage and rations are deposited 
along the route or secured from the inhabitants in advance. 

19. The commanding officer will assure himself, through 
reports from subordinate commanders and staff officers and 
personal observation, that the men of the command are in 
fit condition for the march; that they are provided with good 
arms, suitable equipment and ample ammunition; that ani- 
mals are properly shod and the train provided with spare 
parts; that suitable means are provided for the care of the 
sick, and that the reserve supplies of all kinds are sufficient 
for ordinary emergencies. 

THE START. 

20. When practicable, the march should begin in the 
morning, after the animals have been fed and the men have 
had their breakfasts. The canteens should be filled with 
water or weak coffee or tea, and when the prompt arrival of 
the wagons is at all doubtful, the men should carry one cooked 
meal in their haversacks or saddle bags. The fires are put 
out, latrines filled, and the camp policed before departure. 

21. The hour for the start depends upon circumstances. 
The military situation, the length of the march and the state 
of the weather may require an early start, especially in mid- 
summer and in the tropics. In ordinary cases a later start is 
of benefit to the troops; animals and young men rest well in 
the early morning hours. Therefore, as a rule, foot troops 
should not start before daylight; mounted troops about an 
hour later. If grazing is depended upon, this is especially 
advisable for mounted troops, as animals eat more freely in 
the morning. 

Ample time should be left, after a seasonable reveille, for 
the men to breakfast, animals to be fed, and the wagons or 
mules packed. Every duty of the camp, on a march ata 
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distance from the enemy, should be performed according to 
calls sounded under the direction of the commanding officer. 
Reveille and stables shouid take place at an hour designated 
the evening before. 

The signals for striking camp and putting the command 
on the road, such as the general, boots and saddles, etc., should 
be ordered by the commanding officer. No signal should be 
sounded until the duties pertaining to the preceding one have 
been completed. Undue haste leads to confusion, ill-temper 
and badly conducted preparation, which may affect the tone 
of the command during the whole day. After the general has 
sounded, one or more officers of each organization should 
superintend the preparation. 

22. Troops should never be permitted to start before 
the designated hour. In small commands on an ordinary 
march, when difficult conditions of the road are anticipated, 
it may be desirable to permit the wagon train to start before 
the troops. This is especially applicable to mounted com- 
mands, which may thus secure time for grazing and still 
easily overtake the train before arrival in camp. 

Commanding officers, of whatever rank, are enjoined not 
to increase the fatigue of the troops by prolonged waiting 
under arms before the start. 

The departure of an element of the column should never 
be delayed. If the commander is not present at the head of 
his troops at the proper time, the officer next in rank starts 
them off, for otherwise the prescribed plan would be de- 
stroyed. 


THE RATE AND LENGTH OF MARCHES. 


23. The rate of progress of a mixed command is regu- 
lated by that of the foot troops. It varies with the nature of 
the country, the condition of the roads, the season of the 
year, the state of the weather, the length of the march, the 
size of the command, and the moral and physical condition 
of the troops. It is of great importance that a uniform rate 
be maintained throughout the column. The officer who sets 
the pace at the head of the column should bear in mind that 
the units in rear are at a disadvantage, and that an irregular 
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pace tends to produce alternate checking and hurrying, which 
is destructive of the condition and temper of the troops. 
When a change in the pace is to be made, warning should 
be sent to subordinate commanders. 

24. For infantry, the rate prescribed at drill is three and 
four-tenths miles per hour; on the road the maximum to be 
counted on while marching is three miles per hour; includ- 
ing halts, two and one-half miles per hour. Sandy, muddy 
or slippery roads, great heat and dust, strong head winds and 
storms, or broken country, reduce the rate of progress. When 
it is necessary to climb hills, or to wade through swamps or 
across submerged fields, a very liberal allowance must be 
made in time calculations. The rate for infantry columns, 
under average conditions, may be assumed at two and one- 
fourth to two and one-half miles per hour. Thus, for a 
march of fifteen miles a period of six to seven hours is nec- 
essary. 

25. Forcavalry the usual marching gait isthe walk. Al- 
though small commands can be trained to make nearly four 
miles an hour under favorable conditions, the rate for forces 
larger than a squadron will be about three and three-quarters 
miles per hour. Allowing for halts, the rate would be three 
and one-third to three and one-half miles per hour. Thus a 
march of fifteen miles at a walk would require four and one- 
half hours. When the weather, the roads and the horses 
present favorable conditions, the marching rate should be 
about five miles per hour after the first halt, alternating the 
walk and trot, and occasionally dismounting and leading for 
short distances. Level ground is utilized for the trot. 

26. In ascending or descending steep slopes, cavalry, 
artillery, and men riding on wagons who are able to walk, 
will be required todismount. In cold weather, or when men 
are tired of riding, this is a measure of relief which should 
be applied when desirable. 

The gait should be slow enough to enable all the horses 
to keep up without undue exertion. When the walk at the 
head of the column is too fast, the troopers in rear are forced 
to trot every minute or two in order to preserve their dis- 
tance; a fast trot makes a gallop necessary at the tail of the 
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column, the evil in each case increasing with the length of 
the column. Such methods destroy the uniformity of the 
march and are extremely fatiguing to both men and horses; 
they lead to the ruin of cavalry commands, even on ordinary 
marches in time of peace. 

27. The periods of trot alternating with the walk should 
not, as a rule, exceed ten to fifteen minutes in duration; too 
frequent changes of gait also are undesirable. 

In order to facilitate taking advantage of level stretches 
of ground for trotting, especially in undulating. country, lib- 
eral latitude as to distances should be allowed to commanders 
of subordinate units on ordinary marches, or at considerable 
distance from the enemy. 

28. For field artillery the habitual gait is the walk, three 
and one-half to three and three-fourths miles per hour. On 
rapid marches the slow trot alternates with the walk. Horse 
artillery adopts the rate of the cavalry. 

The rate of wagon trains varies with the class of draft 
animals, the size of the load, the length of the columns, and 
the condition of the roads. While large mules drawing light 
loads on good roads can do nearly four miles an hour, in 
long columns a rate of two miles, and in smaller commands 
two and one-half miles per hour, including halts, is all that 
can be expected under favorable conditions. 

29. The length of the average march for infantry and 
for mixed commands consisting partly of foot troops, is 
fifteen miles per day, with a day of rest at least once a week. 
Small commands of seasoned infantry marching on good 
roads in cool weather can cover twenty miles per day, but in 
extensive operations involving large bodies of troops the 
average rate of progress will not exceed ten miles per day. 
Field artillery marches fifteen to twenty milesa day; cavalry, 
after men and horses are hardened, twenty-five miles a day; 
wagon trains about the same as infantry. 


ROAD SPACES. 


30. The normal distances, in the clear, between units 
en route marches, should be the same as those prescribed in 
drill regulations for troops marching at “attention.” A 
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change in the normal distances will be ordered by the com- 
manding officer when the circumstances justify such action. mm 
For approximate calculations we assume two men per 








yard for foot troops; one man per yard for mounted troops; Me is 
and twenty yards for each gun, caisson or wagon. The road 

spaces, including distances, will be about as follows: 

SUNMONUM RI ere Aen ety hasta s cial 9 Glee eae es his a ld Yoo Poalesaroe SR 40 yards me 
REE MMNNRITON oP ON is hens wag oy Gh ARIE UAW ee Wises OS a ieia Sele aIaGS 200 yards 

PORISOUION Wille TESUMENTAL TAIN |... secs cs eee etesescees es. 275 yards 

EES ASS Serge a ee 650 yards 

Reoiment with regimental train ..... 2... 52s ee eee sees goo yards 

ED Oe ree eric sie uate Sew pelea wien eos Reawensles 100 yards 

OUTLET EPSPS SEE alae Gor Set gy a ne a 450 yards 

Squadron with regimental train. .... 0 2... cece ae eteaesaes 600 yards 

SED CEU 2a 1,300 yards 

Repiment with regimental train ....... 2. 6... ccd e ese ewewes 1,800 yards 

REE Ue me nig cine ot ise We uN ke arceala nba es 350 yards 

atiery With PepuMeNtAl GAIN, 5. ces osce cs cec sob ne se ode aee eal 400 yards 

SUnSIRIEE I EERUEMENS O G Song ie ays oe sedis vote Shah Sean eee-s 1,950 yards 

Infantry brigade with regimental trains......................... 2,850 yards 

Sniaminy Givinton (GAtt OF COTPS) . .. 2.6.6 oes aca cc oes oe eee cee 7,300 yards oe 
SUVARI Y GivisiOn Watt BU TTAINS oss isis cs cies sie cone eenesneee.s 10,000 yards 

Army corps with all its auxiliary troops and trains, about . eee 30 miles 

CAVEITY GIVISION COMPOSTS, ADOUE o.oo oioss ie oss ieiereies esi s vee see 10 miles ‘ 


These distances are somewhat in excess of the require- 
ments of drill regulations. On the march, after a command 
is straightened out on the road, a certain amount of elonga- 
tion always takes place. This will vary with the condition 
and nature of the roads, the state of the weather, the size of 
the command, the experience, discipline, spirit and degree 
of fatigue of the troops. In calculating the length of a 
column further allowance must therefore be made in accord- 
ance with circumstances—sometimes as much as twenty-five 
per cent. An increased distance between units at the start 
will diminish subsequent elongation. 










DETAILS OF A MARCH. 








31. As soon as the head of the column takes the road 
after leaving camp the commander orders the route step 
(route order for cavalry and artillery). After marching half 
to three-quarters of an hour, the troops are halted for fifteen 
minutes to allow the men to relieve themselves and to adjust 
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their clothing and accouterments. In small commands it 
will be possible to exercise judgment in selecting the place 
for the first halt; it would be undesirable to stop the com- 
mand in the streets of a village or other place which would 
defeat one of the objects of the halt. 

After the first rest there should be a halt of ten minutes 
every hour, that is, the troops march fifty minutes and then 
halt ten. This is not intended to be a rigid rule, but may 
be modified according to circumstances. In very hot weather, 
for example, it may be necessary to make the halts longer 
and more frequent. 

As a rule, troops prefer to finish their day’s work as soon 
as possible. In good weather, with favorable temperature, 
long halts will not be desirable for marches of less than about 
fifteen miles for infantry or twenty-five miles for cavalry. 
When the day’s march is to be prolonged, so that it will run 
well into the afternoon, a halt of about one hour, near meal 
time, will often be of advantage. Staff officers or mounted 
men should be sent ahead to find a suitable place for this 
halt; wood, water, grass, dry ground and shade are desirable 
features. Notification as to the proposed length of the halt 
should be circulated. Arms are stacked and equipments re- 
moved; the cavalry dismount and loosen cinchas. 

32. Incommands ofa size up toa regiment, and in wagon 
trains of less than a mile in length, the halt may be simulta- 
neous, the signal from the head being promptly repeated. 
The heads of units halt, the elements thereof close up, 
mounted troops and drivers dismount, and men are per- 
mitted to fall out if necessary. 

In longer columns it will be necessary to make arrange- 
ments so that the march of organizations shall not be im- 
peded by halts of those preceding them. This may be done 
by causing the infantry and cavalry, with their light train, 
to leave the road clear while resting, so that the units may, 
to a certain extent, overlap; or the watches of adjutants may 
be made to agree before starting, and the regiments, squad- 
rons and batteries all halt and start off again at prescribed 
moments. The artillery and trains remain on the road. 
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33. In the cavalry the hourly halts are of shorter dura- 
tion—five minutes—and advantage is taken of the opportu- 
nity to examine the horses’ feet, adjust saddles and tighten 
cinchas if necessary. In the field artillery the halts are from 
five to ten minutes; the harness is adjusted, girths tight- 
ened, etc. 

34. In ascending or descending slopes, crossing streams 
or other obstacles, or passing through defiles requiring a re- 
duction of front, every precaution should be taken to prevent 
interruption of the steady progress of the troops in rear. If 
the distances between elements are not sufficient, they should 
be allowed to overlap; streams and similar obstacles should 
be crossed at several places at the same time; and while 
passing through short defiles the pace should be accelerated 
and the exit cleared at once. In case of delay in crossing an 
obstacle the head of each company, troop or battery will 
slacken its pace or halt until all have passed; a faster pace, 
if necessary, will then be taken up by the unit in a body. 

The commander of the column should be constantly in- 
formed by the leader of the advance guard, or by staff officers 
designated for that purpose, of near features of the road likely 
to delay the march, with indication of remedies available. 

35. No man shall leave the ranks without permission of 
' the company or higher commander. If the absence be for a 
few minutes only, the man will leave his arms and equip- 
ments with the company; if he needs medical attention he is 
sent. if necessary, assisted, to the surgeon with a pass show- 
ing his name, company and regiment. The surgeon returns 
the pass, stating disposition made of the man, who may be 
admitted to the ambulance, permitted to ride on a wagon of 
the train, or simply to fall out and rejoin at the end of the 
day’s march, coming in with the rear guard. 

The horse and equipments of a mounted soldier who is 
admitted to the ambulance are taken back to the troop by 
the noncommissioned officer who accompanied him. 

36. <A police or provost guard, under an officer, marches 
at the rear of the column of troops in case there is no regular 
rear guard, or when it is too far away to be effective for police 
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purposes. An assistant surgeon with necessary equipment 
and transportation should form part of this guard. 

It isthe duty of all officers and noncommissioned officers 
to prevent straggling. All enlisted men found away from 
their organizations without authority will be arrested; they 
will be returned to their commands at a favorable opportu- 
nity, with a statement as to the circumstances of their appre- 
hension. Towns and villages through which the column 
has passed, and if necessary the country along the road, will 
be searched by patrols. All persons, whether soldiers, camp 
followers or inhabitants, found pillaging, marauding or com- 
mitting crimes will be arrested, to be dealt with according 
to the rules and customs of war. 

The guard also takes charge of prisoners captured from 
the enemy and sent to the rear. 

87. At route step the company commander goes where 
his presence may be necessary; his usual place is at the head 
of the company, but he should frequently allow it to march 
past him in order to observe the condition of the men. 
When more than one officer is present with a troop or com- 
pany, one of them will be required to march at the rear of 
the organization. 

The commanding officer of a larger unit informs himself 
from time to time, especially after passing obstacles, by per- 
sonal observation or by means of staff officers, of the state of 
progress of the subordinate units in rear and of the condi- 
tion of his command. 

When acause of delay, for example a damaged bridge, is 
met with, the commanders of units in the column and of 
troops farther to the rear should be notified of the minimum 
length of the delay; the troops then conduct themselves as 
they would at halts. 

38. In the cavalry constant vigilance is necessary to see 
that the men ride properly. Lounging in the saddle and 
spurring or fretting of horses to make them canter should be 
promptly followed by punishment. 

If the horse apparently refuses to trot, the rider may be 
required to fold his arms while the horse is being led, or he 
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may be changed to another horse, or moved to a place near 
the head of the troop. 

The appearance of the troops should be uniform. Nec- 
essary changes in the clothing should be anticipated by an 
order. 

39. One of the greatest sources of hardship for troops on 
a march, especially for infantry, is hot weather. The best 
way to counteract its effect and prevent heat stroke is found 
in the liberal use of drinking water. Men who perspire a 
great deal must have water to replenish the system. 

The excessive drinking of water, however, is injurious; 
its consumption is largely a matter of personal habit. Un- 
der ordinary conditions a canteen of water should last a man 
a day. Many men do not drink at all during the marching 
hours. All soldiers should be trained to an economical use 
of water, and to keeping a small reserve until an opportunity 
comes to replenish the supply. Officers should set a good 
example in this respect. 

This training is of special value when water is scarce or 
is known to be infected with harmful bacteria. When march- 
ing through country in which cholera is prevalent, such re- 
straint becomes imperative. 

It is the duty of commanding officers to afford frequent 
opportunities for drinking good water and replenishing can- 
teens, but it should be done by order, not by straggling from 
the command. A medical officer near the head of the col- 
umn may be called upon to decide whether water is fit to 
drink. In certain cases the advance guard may require the 
inhabitants to place water in vessels along the line of march 
for the convenient use of the troops. On long marches 
through country deficient in water or infected with cholera, 
it will be necessary to carry along a supply in wagons. 

40. The watering of cavalry horses on the march de- 
pends largely on the facilities available. In hot weather, or 
if nothing is known about the water supply of the country 
over which the day’s march is to made, water call should be 
sounded shortly before leaving camp and every horse al- 
lowed to drink. Good opportunities for watering on the 
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road should not be neglected, as this is of great benefit in 
hot weather and on severe marches. 

In order to avoid delay, as many troops as possible must 
water at the same time. As the head of the main body ap- 
proaches a suitable stream or other body of water, a guide 
from the advance guard should be ready to show the best 
routes of access thereto and of return to the road, fences 
being cut or taken down for that purpose, if necessary. 

Horses must be watered quietly and without confusion. 
The manner in which this duty is performed is often a good 
test of the discipline of a mounted command and of the 
efficiency of its officers. 

The animals of artillery and wagon trains may be watered 
from buckets or by outspanning and riding or leading to 
water. With large commands this requires so much time 
that it usually is limited to occasions when troops are in 
camp —before departure and after arrival—or when they are 
making a long halt. 

41. While marching through high grass or snow the 
unit at the head of the column which is breaking the road 
should frequently be relieved. 

42. In midsummer and in semi-tropical or tropical 
regions it will often be better to start quite early in order to 
avoid the heat of the middle of the day. When a rather 
long march is to be made under such conditions the com- 
mand might rest for three or four hours during the hottest 
part of the day and then finish the march in the evening. 

The nature of the means of transportation may be such 
that “nooning’’ will be unavoidable. As a general proposi- 
ticn, however, it is very undesirable to arrive at a strange 
place after nightfall or even late in the afternoon. 

Halts should not be made in or near towns or villages un- 
less it is necessary to secure water or supplies. In such 
cases the men will be kept in the column, details being sent 
to procure whatever may be necessary. 

43. Whena band accompanies the troops it may under 
favorable conditions be required to play at the long halts. 
While marching through garrisons the command should be 
called to attention and the band or field music required to 
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play amarch. Similar action may be prescribed while the 
command marches through a town. 

44. As the column approaches destination all the ar- 
rangements should be complete for putting the command 
into camp without delay or confusion. The staff officers 
who preceded the column to locate a camp return to meet 
their commanding officer and then act as guides to conduct 
fractions of the command to designated grounds. In case 
the troops are to march into a garrison or camp already oc- 
cupied, notice of the arrival of the column is conveyed in 
advance to the commanding officer, and he is consulted as to 
camping or housing of the command. When troops are to 
occupy buildings in a town the distribution and assignment 
should be worked out in advance of their arrival. 

As soon as a command arrives at the place where it is to 
camp, guards are placed over the water, the portions selected 
for drinking or cooking water, for watering of animals, and 
for bathing and washing being designated. 

Latrines should be dug as soon as tools can be had, re- 
stricted localities being assigned in the meantime. Details 
are made to secure wood and water. No man is allowed to 
leave camp without authority. 

45. Acolumn of troops on the march should not,-under 
ordinary circumstances, be cut by another. If the heads of 
two columns should meet, at a distance from the enemy, the 
senior would have the right of way; if near the enemy, the 
senior would have the responsibility of determining what 
measures should be taken, considering the orders received 
from higher authority. 

A column which finds another halted may pass on, pro- 
vided its commander be the senior, or in case the other com- 
mander does not desire to avail himself of his privilege im- 
mediately. 

In each case the column which advances first is followed 
by its light train; the other trains wait for the other column 
with its light train to pass, but precede the regimental trains 
of the latter. 

46. Asarule, no honors are rendered by troops when 
on a march, in the trenches, or on advance guard or outpost 
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duty. Individual officers and soldiers salute only when they 
have business with commissioned superiors, or are addressed 
by them. 


SPECIAL REGULATIONS. 
(a) Ordinary Marches. 


47. On marches of this nature, all danger from an enemy 
being precluded, the principal object is to facilitate the 
movement and diminish the hardships of the troops. 

Ample notice should be given so that troops may make 
preparations without haste. 

The formation of long columns and the combination of 
troops of different arms of the service in the same column, 
are to be avoided if practicable. 

The distances between the elements of a column may be 
materially increased so as to afford greater freedom of move- 
ment. In very hot weather and on dusty roads the com- 
mand may thus be divided into fractions no longer than a 
company. 

The regimental train may be permitted to follow imme- 
diately in rear of the regiment to which it belongs, and the 
supply columns may be placed so as to facilitate issues. 

At the end of the day’s march the camps are established 
along the road, having regard for facilities for wood, water 
and grazing. . 

Lateral movements are thus avoided and the elements 
may resume the march almost simultaneously next day. 

In case of small mixed commands marching over bad 
roads, the cavalry and artillery may be required to make a 
much later start so as not to cut up the soft road; in going 
through high vegetation or snow they might be in the lead 
to break the way. 


(6) Marches in Campaign. 


48. Tactical considerations are of commanding impor- 
tance. The columns are closed up and the impedimenta sent 
to the rear. The troops march in the order indicated by 
their relative importance in the impending action. 
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In exceptional cases it may be practicable on broad high- 
ways for cavalry and infantry to march in double columns of 
fours, artillery and trains in double columns of carriages. 

The readiness of troops for deployment is increased by 
utilizing all the roads leading in the direction of the front. 
When the ground is favorable the troops should march 
across country or along the roads, leaving the latter free for 
artillery and trains. 

The regimental trains are assembled and march at a pre- 
scribed distance in rear of the column. 

The supply columns are kept one or two days’ march in 
rear of the troops. 

49. Communication with other columns should be main- 
tained, cavalry patrols or cyclists being utilized for this pur- 
pose. Occasionally a staff officer with orderlies may be sent 
to march with adjoining columns. 

At long halts, changes may be made in the arrangement 
of the troops to facilitate deployment or participation in the 
engagement of adjoining forces. . 

Bugle calls are sounded only when absolutely necessary; 
when a quiet start is to be made they will be omitted entirely. 

On a march through insurgent regions, precautions must 
be taken for the safety of stragglers or of men left behind. 

50. When wagons break down or are stalled, the load is 
transferred to other wagons and the road cleared as soon as 
practicable. Baggage of the headquarters office and tele- 
graph material should be pushed forward, other wagons be- 
ing unloaded for that purpose if absolutely necessary. 

51. When contact with the enemy seems probable, the 
commanding officer joins the advance guard, notifies the sec- 
ond in command, and gives the necessary instructions for the 
main body, leaving part of his staff behind, if needed. 

52. When an action begins, the police guard and the 
rear guard hasten to jointhe command. Men who have been 
arrested are taken along into the fight. 


53. Whenever necessary, well informed inhabitants of 


the country will be impressed to act as guides. 
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(c) March Into Action. 


54. When there is prospect of immediate contact with 
the enemy, every other consideration gives way to the possi- 
bility of bringing the available forces into action promptly. 
For this reason the troops should be concentrated as much as 
possible and be well in hand. 

In the section of country assigned to each corps, the troops 
assume a formation resembling a line of columns; every road 
and trail is utilized, and additional lines of advance across 
country are determined by reconnaissance and marked out by 
staff officers and orderlies, reserving the main roads for artil- 
lery. 

It will often be necessary to march through forests or 
jungles; in this case the greatest precautions will be required 
to maintain communication and prevent columns from going 
astray. 

The regimental trains are left at or sent toa place in rear 
to await orders, depending upon the course of events. 

The ammunition columns and the ambulance companies 
and field hospitals are pushed forward in the direction of 
positions promising to be suitable; their location will be 
fixed by higher authority at the proper time. 


(a) Forced Marches. 

55. Forced marches should be resorted to in unavoidable 
cases only, for they increase the sick list. 

When urgency requires that the arrival of troops be has- 
tened, the uninterrupted march of the infantry must be favored 
as much as possible. They are assigned to the best part of 
the main roads, and their progress must not be impeded by 
vehicles or mounted men. 

In large commands and for long distances, increase of 
pace is seldom of value. 

The duration of a forced march can, as arule, not be pro- 
longed beyond thirty-six hours. In addition to the usual 
hourly halts several periods of at least three hours are re- 
quired to enable the troops to eat and sleep. 

The maximum for a day’s march of infantry and trains 
may be assumed at twenty-eight to thirty miles; a repetition 
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of this performance on the next day cannot be counted upon 
unless conditions are quite favorable. 

56. Cavalry can not only cover short distances at a rela- 
tively rapid rate, but can also double the length of its usual 
daily march for several days in case of emergency. A rate 
of fifty miles in twenty-four hours can be maintained for 
three or four days. Under favorable conditions a single 
march of one hundred miles can be accomplished in twenty- 
four to thirty hours. 

_ The manner of making forced marches depends upon the 
total distance and other circumstances. If the distance be 
not more than one hundred miles the usual hourly halts are 
made for the first four or five hours; in addition, long halts 
of two hours are made at the end of the first and second 
thirds of the march, during which the horses should be un- 
saddled and permitted to roll and feed or lie down. 

If the total distance be about 150 miles the forced march 
should commence at a rate of not more than fifty miles per 
day. For distances greater than 200 miles the marches should 
be reduced to forty, and even thirty miles per day. As the 
size of the command increases the difficulties of the problem 
rapidly become greater, and the distances which can daily be 
covered without injury diminish. The condition of the com- 
mand upon arrival will depend upon the fitness of horses and 
men at the start, the distance to be marched, the state of the 
weather and the roads, but especially upon the good judg- 
ment and resourcefulness of the commanding officer. 

The results above indicated can be accomplished only 
when the horses are in proper condition at the start. As 
forced marches are usually made in emergencies which can 
not be foreseen, and as time will therefore not be available 
to harden the horses for the occasion, it should be the con- 
stant endeavor of troop commanders to keep the horses, men 
and equipment in as good condition as possible for any emer- 
gency that may arise. 
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(e) Night Marches. 


57. In southern latitudes and in very hot weather it may 
be desirable to make the whole, or at least a very large part, 
of amarch at night. In order to attack an enemy at night, 
or, as is oftener the case, to place the troops in a favorable 
position for an attack at dawn, night marches will frequently 
be resorted to. An emergency may require the beginning 
of a march at any hour of the night; on the other hand 
forced marches may extend into or through the night. 

Bright moonlight and good roads present favorable con- 
ditions for a night march. A waning moon is of advantage 
in case of marches beginning very early-in the morning. 
When practically the whole night is utilized for marching 
the hardships of the troops are materially increased. All 
officers and non-commissioned officers must make increased 
exertions to maintain good order in the column. 

It is of the utmost importance that the command remain 
on the right road and that contact between the units com- 
posing the columns be not lost. As far as practicable, ar- 
rangements should be made in the afternoon before the 
march which will assist the officers in maintaining the 
proper direction at night. The best guides available should 
be secured and placed at different points in the column. 
The rate of marching is reduced, the units are closed up, and 
company commanders are held responsible that touch with 
the preceding unit is maintained. At turning points in the 
road men are left behind to show the new direction. Field 
musicians may be distributed along the column to insure 
prompt repetition of signals. 

In going through a town special caution is necessary to 
avoid going astray at the many turns in the streets. The 
advance guard may cause lights to be placed in the windows 
or lanterns to be hung out along the route. In wagon trains 
the lamps may have to be lit on very dark nights and the 
drivers may be required to walk to keep them awake. A 
wagonmaster or noncommissioned officer with a lantern 
should precede the leading wagon by about twenty-five 
yards. 
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On long night marches it will be difficult to keep the men 
awake; efforts should therefore be made to prevent them 
from sitting or lying down. 

When the march is to be a secret one additional precau- 
tions are necessary. : The command will in many cases have 
to leave the roads and progress will be slow, as the troops 
are obliged to feel their way. Absolute silence must prevail 
in the column; mouthpieces of bugles are removed and tin 
cups and other articles of equipment must be wrapped or 
secured so as to prevent rattling. The men will not be per- 
mitted tosmoke. Villages and farm houses should be avoided 
on account of the warning given by dogs. 


(f) Practice Marches. 


The arrangements for a practice march should conform 
to the conditions it is intended to simulate. Whether it is 
simply to accustom the soldier to marching, or to instruct 
him in field duties, he should be required to carry the full 
field equipment. The means of transportation for the com- 
mand, the personal baggage for officers, and the tentage 
should be kept within the prescribed limits. 

Marches of instruction are often made by troops proceed- 
ing from their garrisons to autumn maneuvers. Familiarity 
with difficulties of all kinds in a march in time of peace will 
enable officers and men to overcome them with greater 
facility in time of war when their authority is enlarged and 
many restrictions are of necessity eliminated. 


Crossing of Bridges, Fords, Swamps, and Frozen Bodies of Water. 


59. Before attempting to cross with bodies of troops, 
careful examination should be made of fords, boggy places, 
bridges of doubtful character, or of the ice, as the case may 


be. 
Roads leading through swamps or quicksands, or across 


streams with treacherous bottoms, should have their limits 
marked by stakes or bushes, or warnings may be placed at 
the dangerous spots only. At night lanters should be hung 
from the stakes and a fire built at the landing or a lantern 
displayed there. 
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The crossing of a military bridge must not begin until 
the engineer officer in charge announces that the bridge is 
open for use. His instructions as to methods to be pursued 
must be strictly observed. 

Infantry will cross in column of fours or column of twos; 
cavalry in column of twos, artillery and wagon trains in 
single file of carriages. Mounted soldiers and men on wagons 
will dismount, except those on wheel horses; animals are led 
with the men on the outside of the column. 

Drivers must keep in the middle of the roadway. 

Foot troops will march at a quick gait, but without keep- 
ing step. 

An officer at the entrance stops the column at that point 
as soon as he observes a check on the bridge. 

If a horse falls into the water he is turned loose. 


Every unit, as soon as it has passed the bridge, must 
clear the exit. This is done by taking up a quicker step 
and by turning the heads of units off in different directions 
as they leave the bridge. Before cavalry and artillery halt 


to remount they must leave the main road leading from the 
bridge entirely free for the use of the troops that follow 
them. 

A mounted officer is stationed at the entrance of the 
bridge to see that the troops take up the proper formation 
about one hundred yards before going on the bridge, and 
that they follow each other without loss of time. 

60. When practicable, fords should be passed first by 
infantry, then by artillery and trains, and finally by cavalry. 

Shallow fords may be crossed without changing forma- 
tion, except to increase intervals and distances slightly. 

When the current is strong and the water deep, the troops 
should cross on as broad a front as possible, the men march- 
ing abreast and holding each other’s hands. They should 
not look at the water, but at the opposite shore. 

Fords that are at all difficult will cause much delay to 
long columns unless the troops can cross at several places. 
Additional fords should be looked for in spite of denial of 
their existence by inhabitants. The crossing of many ani- 
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mals and wagons may deepen a ford and render it impassa- 
ble. New places thus become valuable. 

In small commands, or when ample time is available, the 
men may be required to remove their shoes and lower gar- 
ments in order to, cross streams the bottom of which is of a 
nature not to injure their feet. In other cases, the shoes 
may be put on again to protect the feet while crossing. The 
same applies to landings from boats when the beach is cov- 
ered with sharp rocks or shell fish.- 

The depth of a ford with rapid current should not exceed 
four feet for cavalry, three feet for infantry, and two and one- 
half feet for artillery and wagons. In sluggish water this 
may be increased six inches for infantry and cavalry and 
three inches for artillery. 

61. Ice about three inches thick will bear small groups 
of men; four and one-half to seven inches, cavalry and light 
guns; eight to twelve inches, heavy guns. The formation 
of troops would vary according to the thickness and solidity 
of the ice. 


Crossing of Streams in Ferries. 


62. When an engineer officer is in charge of the means 
of transfer, his instructions should be followed; in other 
cases consideration should be shown to the persons operating 
the ferry, and their methods interfered with as little as pos- 
sible. 

The men enter a ponton or barge singly at the bow, and 
gradually move towards the stern; larger vessels may be 
entered in column of twos. They occupy the places assigned 
to them so that the handling of the boat may not be inter- 
fered with. In small boats, when the water is rough, they 
will be required to sit down; when there is danger, they 
should remove their equipments. 

Horses are led on to the ferry one atatime. When there 
‘ is room for a Single row only, they alternate heads and tails; 
in two rows, they face inward. 

Guns, caissons and wagons are loaded by hand; the teams 
are sent on the same vessel if practicable. 
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Unloading also is from the bow, in good order, without 
crowding. Men sitting down should not rise before their 
turn comes. 

When rafts are used, special precautions are necessary. 
The center of the raft is first occupied, and then the load 
uniformly distributed. Unloading is carried out in inverse 
order, the center of the load being the last to leave. 

The crossing of beef cattle on boats or rafts is dangerous 
on account of uncontrollable crowding. It will in most cases 
be better to swim them. 
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FIVE YEARS A DRAGOON (’49 TO ’54), AND OTHER 
ADVENTURES ON THE GREAT PLAINS. 


\ 
ALN LAD 





By P. G. LOWE. 





[Copyrighted. All rights reserved.] 


HAD been raised on a farm until 
fifteen; had been newsboy and 
had sold papers about the 
streets of Lowell, Mass.; had 
been three years 
a sailor, includ- 
» ing a whaling 
voyage, and had 
learned the da- 
guerreotype bus- 
iness in the gal- 
lery of Mr. Plumb on Washington Street, Boston, and had 
become a first class operator. I was a persistent reader of 
voyages, travels, campaigns, explorations and history, and 
novels such as Marryat’s, Cooper’s, Scott’s, etc., and the spirit 
of adventure was so strong that I determined to enlist in the 
mounted service, which was sure to place me on the great 
plains of the West, among Indians, buffaloes, and other big 
game, and the mountaineers and trappers of whom I had 
read somuch. Fremont’s Narrative of 1843-4, and Captain 
Bonneville’s Adventures gave the finishing touches to my 
inclination. It seemed to me that five years in this kind of 
field would round out my education, so to speak, and if I 
lived would then be ready to settle down to something per- 
manently. 
Having determined upon this course, I presented myself 
at the recruiting office in Boston, giving my occupation as a 
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farmer. The recruiting officer, Major Sibley, of the Second 
Dragoons, thought that I was not twenty-one, and by my 
general appearance not a farmer—did not look like one, 
and did not dress like a young man just off the farm. I told 
him that I was born on the 29th of September, 1828, hence, 
this being the 16th of October, 1849, I had a safe margin of 
eighteen days. The Major assured me this was probably the 
least funny business I would ever attempt; “And, mark me, 
young man,” said he, “if you take this step you will regret 
it only once, and that will be from the time you become ac- 
quainted with your position until you get out of it; and another 
thing, a large percentage of men never return to their 
friends. If you have no friends you ought to have, and if 
for any reason you want to hide yourself from the world, try 
something from which you can free yourself if you so desire. 
You may come back to-morrow.” 

I was not pleased at the thought of forcing myself into 
trouble in spite of the admonition given me. I spent an 
anxious night, but brushed all aside in the morning, and 
assured the Major that I hoped he would accept me. By 
way of recommending myself, informed him that I was not 
only a farmer, but had been three years at sea, giving him 
something of my seafaring experience. He admitted that a 
man who could stand all of that might have some show as a 
soldier, and I was accepted. 

My descriptive roll said twenty-one years, five feet eleven 
inches high, dark complexion, dark brown hair, gray eyes, 
weight one hundred and seventy-five pounds, and in perfect 
health. 

I gave a large trunk full of clothes to the recruiting ser- 
geant, who was just my size, and in return had the tailor 
fit for me two complete suits of fatigue uniform and an over- 
coat. I retained a large valise, with its contents, books and 
all, with which I would not part until compelled to doso. I 
was, therefore, well clothed, and had about one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars in money, which no one suspected. It 
proved a great convenience to be able to buy something good 
to eat for myself and one or two modest greenhorns who had 
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not learned to quench thirst, subdue hunger, and otherwise 
obliterate their misery with whiskey. 

Unlike the recruits of to-day, the fact that a man would 
get drunk was no bar to his enlistment, and his moral char- 
- acter was of little interest. Once enlisted, the proper au- 
thorities would attend tothe rest. Being physically all right, 
his habits cut little figure. Family trouble, disappointment 
in love, riots and personal difficulties, making one amenable 
to the law, often caused men to enlist who proved to be the 
best of soldiers. In my troop there were men isolating them- 
selves from society for all sorts of reasons. A man drunk 
would not be enlisted; but 
however tough looking, if he 
were sober at the time of pre- 
senting himself, and physi- 
cally able, he would pass. 
Uniformity of size was not 
considered. In my troop one 
man weighed one hundred 
pounds and was five feet four, 
while several were above six 
feet and weighed from two 
hundred to two hundred and 
twenty-five pounds. Endur- 
ance was the test; all else 
was waived. 

A few days after enlisting 
I was sent, with fifteen others, via New York (where as many 
more joined us) to Carlisle Barracks, Pa., then a school for 
mounted service recruits— First and Second Dragoons and 
Mounted Rifles—all of which were stationed at various 
points in the Indian Territory, Texas, New Mexico, and on 
the Pacific Coast. 

At Carlisle there were two troops—A and B. I was 
assigned to A. Colonel Philip St. George Cooke commanded 
the post; Lieutenant D. H. Hastings was adjutant. There 
were several West Point graduates—brevet second lieu- 
tenants—who were waiting assignment or an opportunity to 
join the regiment to which already assigned. - All of the non- 
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commissioned officers were Mexican War veterans, and also 
at Carlisle because of their supposed special fitness to disci- 
pline recruits. 

It fell to my lot to drill under Lieutenant Beverly Robin- 
son, late major-general in the Confederate army. He was, 
to my fancy, a splendid man; gentle, firm, persistent, never 





seeming to lose patience, yet never ‘ 

F . ° anes Pout, 
yielding to anything short of the Saat Sets 
most perfect performance possible of & en et te 
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the movement undertaken. Carbine 9° ants 
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,and saber drill came in the forenoon, z 3 ~ 
on foot, and mounted drill in the af- =) a 3 
ternoon. Asa boy, I had good horses <= 


toride. The prediction that I would 
sooner or later have my neck broken, 
was believed by most of the careful 
mothers in my neighborhood, and 
youngsters were forbidden to ride 
with that “Lowe boy.”” This is about 
the way all boys with energy enough 
to enjoy life are looked upon. 
Horses were kept for use in drill- 
ing, and among them a beautiful bay, 
apparently gentle, bright eyes, long 
thin ‘neck, fine head, high withers, 
fine sinewy legs, and standing out 
by himself as a perfect picture of a 
horse. I chose him when we came to drill, and he was as- 
signed tome. The man in charge of the stable said that he 
would run away, and had thrown several men, but I thought 
this an attempt to frighten a recruit. Commencing with 
mounting bareback, then with saddles and crossed stirrups, 
and going through the evolutions at a walk, in a few days 
quite a squad, perhaps twenty, had advanced so that they 
were, while still riding with crossed stirrups, drilled at a trot, 
and then at a gentle gallop. At the command “gallop” my 
horse, in spite of all I could do, ran across the parade ground, 
and out towards the town. I could turn him, but could not 
check his speed. Here and there I went, turning at pleasure, 
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but failing to check him. Finally I turned toward a plank 
fence, thinking I might stop him there, but the fence did not 
bother him a bit—over he went, and with scarcely a heart 
beat, kept on, going over the fence, and then off like the wind. 
At last I got headed towards the squad, standing at rest, ran 
into it and stopped. Lieutenant Robinson had sent the non- 
commissioned officers to look for me, but they could scarcely 
keep in sight. An order was issued forbidding the use of this 
horse (‘‘Murat’’) by any of the recruits. Of course every- 
body at the post talked about it, and a witty Irishman wrote 
a parody on “ John Gilpin’s Ride,” in which the recruit and 
his steed were shown up in a humorous style. 

The following Sunday, having invited two friends— 
Wagner and O’Shea—to breakfast with me at the “Little 
Brick House” just out of the post, we had agreed to go direct 
from the parade ground when dismissed from inspection. 
We took no breakfast at mess except a cup of coffee, and 
saved our appetites for the feast. I had arranged with the 
man who kept the place to have fried chicken and necessary 
accompaniments. We looked forward to our ten o'clock 
breakfast with pleasant anticipations. Wagner was a Ken- 
tuckian, about thirty-three years of age and well educated. 
He had met with business reverses in Louisville, and after 
going to New York to straighten out his affairs met with 
so much discouragement he concluded to enlist. He wanted 
to hide himself from all his friends and have time to think, 
as he said, without restraint. O’Shea was about twenty-five, 
coming to New York immediately after the Irish riots of 1848. 
Finding himself among strangers, without money, and be- 
lieving the army was the place for him, enlisted. I never 
knew a handsomer man or more perfect gentleman. 

The parade over, we went to breakfast. I sat at the end 
of the table with my two friends on either side. The break- 
fast was before us and I about to serve, when in came a 
noisy band of ruffians, swearing and making themselves 
generally disagreeable. The leader, or chief bully, six 
feet two inches high—a giant weighing two hundred and 
twenty-five pounds—came straight to our table and said: 
“Here, b’ys, isa foine lay out; here, Tom, take a leg; here, 
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Jimmy, take a wing; here, Slathery, take the breast that 
ye’re so fond of,” as he proceeded to take in his dirty fingers 
the parts named and pass them to his friends. Not a word 
was spoken by our party, a 

but about the time the dish «tye men are omen inriding daj ly 


was nearly empty, seeing aH 
my astonished look, the f f @, f 

: ; V) 4A/ Df. 
bully said to me, in a sneer- Sg ros ae 
ing sort of tone, “Ye're a y\ ee, \ ‘hy: 
foine child, sure.’””’ Then I if I ft Hy .\ a 
sprang to my feet, drew my yf 2 NA, 74) a re 
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saber and went for him Tet. V \A ay i 
with all the venom and = eT ee ae 
fury of which I was pos- as “ ve 


sessed, cut and thrust. 
The fact that the saber had a dull edge, as all sabers had at 
that time, accounts for his not being kilied. His companions 
tried to save him, and two of them received scars on account 
of it. My two friends drew their sabers and vowed to kill any 
one who interfered, and I pounded the howling wretch until 
he lay prostrate, begging for his life, and I was exhausted. 
From that day to this I have never ceased to be thankful 
that I did not kill the 
ders SOONZEt oy, oor unfortunate crea- 
eqcege ted "\ aren my thankful- 
ness he was fully for- 
A, given. A file of the 
ty guard came at “double 
quick.” ‘The recruits 
are killing each other,” 
wasthecry. The officer 
a of the day, Lieutenant 
; Fields, came just as the 
— guard was about to take 
Midi a all hands to the guard 
house. Lieutenant 
Fields took things coolly. The first move was to send 
“Big Mit,” as he was called, to the hospital, covered from 
head to foot with cuts and bruises. It took all of his 
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party of ruffians, half drunk as they were, to carry him 
off. A file of the guard went along, and when “ Mit” was 
deposited in the hospital his friends were confined in the 
guard house. . Wagner and the man who kept the place 
explained the affair to Lieutenant Fields, who directed us 
to stay and get our breakfast and then report to First Ser- 
geant Smart; the sergeant of the guard was to take charge 
of us until that time, but not to take us to the guard house 
without further orders. We were too much wrought up to 
enjoy breakfast, and I told the Lieutenant (the first words I 
had spoken during the whole affair) that we would go now. 
Under guard we went, and the story was told in full and 
written down. The ruffians were also interviewed and did 
not deny the outrage, but said they had not intended to have 
any trouble, which was doubtless true, for the same gang 
had terrorized everybody that cameintheir way. Every new 
batch of recruits must be hazed and bulldozed; to resist was 
to be knocked down, kicked, and adorned with a black eye. 
These three innocent-looking fellows were the first real snags 
they had struck. The doctor reported “ Mit’ not necessarily 
dangerously wounded, but that he was badly bruised about 
the head, hands and arms. The adjutant was present with 
Lieutenant Fields, and wrote a report of the affair. When 
the whole matter was explained to the commanding officer, 
the guard was withdrawn from Wagner, O’Shea and myself, 
and that ended the matter so far as we were concerned. 

But I was getting too much notoriety, and it troubled me. 
I had no taste for the sort of heroism growing out of brawls 
and fights. I had never made intimates easily, and now I 
shrank from the curiosity seekers who wanted to interview 
the recruit “who pounded the life out of ‘Mit’ with his 
saber.” 

At Carlisle quite a number of the best behaved men were 
retained to do regular duty, as inacompany. They were 
called “the permanent party.”” Of course they were liable to 
be sent away to join some troop in one of the mounted regi- 
ments. A large percentage of them were made “lance” 
non-commissioned officers—corporals or sergeants. Some 
men served there for years. The chances seemed good for all 
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of us to stay all winter, in which case a large garrison would 

accumulate. I grew depressed at this prospect. But finally an 

order came to send seventy-four men to Fort Leavenworth 

for the First Dragoons—six- 

teen for K, then at Fort Leav- 

enworth, thirty-four for F, */ - 

then at Fort Scott, one hun- ales 

dred and twenty miles south 

of Fort Leavenworth, and 

twenty-four for B, three hun- 

dred miles west of Fort Leav- 

enworth, at Fort Kearney. 

It was the rule at Carlisle 

to send off all the trouble- He & 

some characters with each — ~ ig Yin, Wl 

batch going to join troops. "ide with eage O°? > 

This was probably the last 

chance to unload this class before spring, and a dozen or 

more of them were booked, including my friend “Big Mit”’ 

and his gang. Lieutenant Fields was to go in command of 

the seventy-four. ‘Mit’ came from the hospital, head ban- 

daged and right hand ina sling. His comrades fell in from 

the guard house. When the roll was called I found myself, 
“Big Mit” and one of his comrades 
of the same name (a smaller but 
more vicious man) in B Troop. I 
was not pleased, but said nothing. 
Wagner, to whom I had become 
attached (a man so superior that 
daily association with him was a 
positive pleasure and a great ad- 
vantage to me), was assigned to K 
and O’Shea to B Troop. 


We went from Carlisle to Har- 
risburg by rail, thence by canal 
boat to a point in the Alleghenies 

where a railroad ran over the mountain, the motive power 
being a stationary engine on top of it. We marched from 
where we left the canal boat, over the mountains to St. 
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Johnsberg on the other side, and there took canal boat to 
Pittsburg, thence by steamboat to St. Louis, where we trans- 
ferred to another boat, the Hazdee, to go up the Missouri 
River. This, we all hoped, would be our last change, and 
in a week we should land at Fort Leavenworth. 

Not far above St. Louis, after several days of hard 
struggle with the ice, our boat was frozen in at Portland, 
Missouri; and now we were told that the way the country 
roads then ran, we were three hundred miles from Fort Leav- 
enworth. The country was covered with snow and ice. For 
two weeks we had been on canal and steamboat, with no 
exercise, and were in no condition to march. From Port- 
land to Fulton was nineteen miles, over rough hills, with no 
place between the two towns to stop, so that we must walk 
all of that distance the first day. A couple of wagons were 
hired to haul our baggage. A few men rode in the wagons. 
“Mit” was recovering from his injuries rapidly, but he rode. 
Wagner and I arrived at Fulton at dark, but many did not 
get in until very late. The icy roads had exhausted me. 
The long one-story hotel had a long dining-room table with 
plenty to eat—a whole prairie chicken for each man— but 
not a mouthful could I eat. I doubled my blanket, spread 
it on the floor in one corner, took off my shoes and lay 
down with all my clothes on, including overcoat. I was too 
fearfully weary to rest well on the hard oak floor, but was. 
astonished at my improved condition in the morning. I 
really enjoyed the breakfast. 

The second day, from Fulton to Millersburg, was twelve 
miles. Snow fell all day, but the roads were better, weather 
milder, and we did not suffer so much. We were scattered 
about the little village, myself and half a dozen others at a 
comfortable brick house with good fireplaces. I asked the 
good lady for hot water and some towels, and after a delight- 
ful bath, put on clean clothes, ate a good 4 o’clock dinner, 
and slept in a good bed, where every time I woke I could 
see the bright fire. O, how I enjoyed that night! In the 
morning my troubles had vanished; but how I did hate to. 
leave this good home to launch out again on the ice and 
snow. But there was no more trouble from this point to. 
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the end of the journey. I was sometimes cold, and endured 
many inconveniences, but never complained, and was never 
tired after the second day. Wagner, O’Shea and I nearly 
always closed the day’s journey ahead of the others. If we 
wanted a lunch we bought it. We could buy a pair of home- 
made woolen socks at almost any farm house, and not a day 
passed that I did not give one or more 
“the chan 


pairs to some sufferer. or ama, ate 


I do not remember all of our route %" 
through the grand old State of Mis- % = 
souri, nor every stopping place. Some z 5 
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of them were Fulton, Millersburg, 
Boonville, Columbia, Marshall, Lex- 
ington. Hambrights, Independence and ; 
Westport. i 

At Grinter’s Ferry crossing of the | 
Kaw River, the old ferryman and his vy 
wife lived on the south side. He was _ ji) 
an old soldier and fond of talking, and +¥ 
while we waited until all caught up, he ‘ 
explained that the Military Road that 
we had come into between the ferry 


and Westport, ran south to Fort Scott, , peal: 
about one hundred miles, and thence | ~<a 
to Fort Gibson and other points south, -———~=4—=— —- > 
and after crossing the ferry ran west of fea Neigh. 
north twenty-two miles to Fort Leav- “he has anv S?™ 
enworth. 


We crossed the ferry towards evening, and Mr. Mundy, 
government blacksmith for the Delaware Indians, furnished 
us a good supper. And what a managing housekeeper Mrs. 
Mundy must have been. Seventy-five hungry men were fur- 
nished a supper they could never forget, and not one failed 
to have plenty. To this day I remember how delicious the 
biscuits were, and then we had honey with them; and the 
venison, ham and coffee! Just think of it! A lot of rough 
fellows meeting such a feast. I felt sorry for Mrs. Mundy, 
but there seemed no end to her supplies. Isaac Mundy and 
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his wife were born in Virginia and married there. He was 
a great hunter; accidentally shot himself, and was buried 
with masonic honors at White Church, in Wyandotte County, 
Kansas, February 27, 1858. At the request of the Indians he 
was buried at the foot of the grave of Chief Ketchum. Mrs. 
Mundy raised a good family of seven children—four daugh- 
ters and three sons. All except one married and raised fam- 
ilies, and they are among the best and most prosperous people 
of Platte County, Mo. Mrs. Mundy is living with her daugh- 
ter and son-in-law, Hon. Lot W. Ringo, of Weston. She is 
nearly ninety years old. 

The Mundys accommodated all that they could in the 
house, and a lot of us occupied an old storeroom boarded up 
and down, wide cracks in sides and floor. We shivered, and 
did not sleep. It was the 24th of December and cold, with 
plenty of snow on the ground—certainly a dreary Christmas 
Eve—anda hard freezing night. At midnight we came out 
and huddled around a big fire until breakfast. Some of the 
men had kept it burning all night. The breakfast was a 
duplicate of the supper, and the Indian girl who waited on 
me at both meals, wearing a clean calico dress, looked charm- 
ing. 

This was expected to be our last meal until we reached 
Fort Leavenworth, but we heard such good accounts of the 
fort that there was no complaint, and the prospect of any 
kind of a home kept all in a good humor. 

Interesting incidents of this trip by rail, by canal boat, 
by steamboats, and on foot, were numerous, and the opportu- 
nity to study human nature excellent. I hada hundred dol- 
lars on leaving Carlisle, and do not think there were twenty- 
five dollars more with the whole party, except what Corporal 
Wood and Lieutenant Fields had. A few who had been at 
Carlisle some time and had been paid off, possessed a dollar 
or two, and as a canteen could be filled with whiskey for 
twenty-five cents, there was enough to make a good deal of 
noise and get up a fight once ina while. It was fortunate 
that there was no more money among the tough element 
(about twenty), who made all the trouble, did nearly all of the 
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complaining, and caused all of the complaints from citizens 
along the road. 

As I look back after long years of experience, I think that 
no young officer could have managed better than did Lieu- 
tenant Fields, with the assistance of Corporal Wood. He 
had graduated the previous June from West Point and re- 
ported at Carlisle in the fall, hence this was his first ‘“‘cam- 
paign,” and I venture to say that throughout his active Indian 
campaigns in Texas and elsewhere, his experience as a gen- 
eral in the Confederate army, and in the service of the Khe- 
dive af Egypt after the Civil War, he never had a more 
trying trip than this. Throughout all of it he showed 
the utmost good judgment and common sense, with which 
he was abundantly blessed. Corporal Wood had been a pork 
packer in Louisville, where he failed in business. He en- 
listed in the First Dragoons, and served through the Mexi- 
can War. He had but six months to serve, and wanting to be 
discharged as far West as possible, was sent out with us. He 
was a fine clerk, understood government accounts, and was 
fully competent to act as commis- 
sary and quartermaster for our 


detachment. It was all plain sail- ‘ 

ing on canal boats and steamboats, _/: | 

where he managed to give us 4’ \sss ae --- oe 
“ ARS a 


fairly good meals for the small 
government allowance,andnoman ~~ 








had just cause to complain. He “*FAs AE wm 
was a determined, lion-hearted “Anew kind of Jacket 
man, who would brook no non- pe a 
sense, and on two occasions settled * Ae 3 fatly introdw 


rows and insolent complaints with 
a club, the moral effect of which was to insure quiet, peace 
and fairly good order. He was that peculiar type of man 
who would have commanded as completely as a private as 
he would as a captain. While gentle and soft of voice, no 
man could be intimate with him without his consent. 

When we took the steamer at St. Louis, Lieutenant Fields 
saidto Wood: ‘Well, barring accidents, Corporal, we should 
have little trouble from here to Fort Leavenworth.” When 
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we became frozen up at Portland a hard problem was before 
him. The whole face of the country was covered with snow 
and ice. As the miserable roads then ran, the distance was esti- 
mated to be about three hundred miles to Fort Leavenworth, 
country thinly settled and towns wide apart. We must be 
on the road about twenty days, and how was he to subsist us? 
Corporal Wood had saved his money during his four and a half 
years’ service, mostly as clerk, and now revealed to Fields the 
fact that he had considerable, and it was settled that he should 
furnish the command necessary subsistence, arrange for 
Lieutenant Fields to give vouchers wherever they would be 
acceptable, and pay his own money when necessary, taking 
proper vouchers for his own protection. He bought a cheap 
horse, rode ahead each day and made arrangements in town 
or village or on plantation to feed us—dinner at the end of 
the day’s march, and breakfast, and to furnish the best lodg- 
ing practicable. We had an abundance of everything that 
the country through which we passed afforded. Our sleep- 
ing accommodations were necessarily poor in some places, on 
plantations where there was not room in the houses, but the 
people throughout the journey were very kind, and none of 
us would have gone hungry if there had been no pay in it. 
After our arrival at Fort Leavenworth, Wood told me that 
his vouchers were all paid. 

Lieutenant Fields bought a fine horse as we came by 
Cincinnati, but seldom rode him, nearly always giving a ride 
to some weary straggler. Some men were always riding 
in the wagon; probably half of them rode more or less during 
the trip, and it was noticeable that, while a few rode for want 
of good shoes, the tough gang, from temporary illness, caused 
by whisky, did the most of the riding, while the fellows who 
made no noise, walked without complaining. Of course the 
non-commissioned officers were “lance,” made for the trip, 
chief among them being the acting first sergeant. He had 
been at Carlisle some time; was believed to have been a de- 
serter from the British army in Canada; at any rate he had 
been a British soldier, and was an all around brute— big, burly 
and noisy. He was quite efficient among toughs, but could 
be induced to “let up” for a bottle of whisky. However, I 
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had escaped his special notice, in my quiet way, and had 
nothing to complain of, but was glad he was going to K in- 
stead of B Troop. 

And now, on this beautiful Christmas Day, about 8 o’clock, 
we left the ferry, our kind host and his family, on our last 
day’s march—twenty-two miles to Fort Leavenworth. Up 
over the Wyandotte hills, past a few Indian cabins, out upon 
the prairie by the military road; and except that it was 
sloppy, caused by the melting snow in the afternoon, march- 














SUMNER PLACE, LOOKING NORTHWEST (1865). 


ing was good. We had been cautioned not to stroll on 
ahead, as we had heretofore been permitted to do, but to keep 
near together so as to march into the garrison in good order. 
Edward Brydon was our trumpeter —and perfection in his 
line—an Irishman by birth, printer by trade, now enter- 
ing upon his third enlistment, and returning to Troop 
B, from which he had been twice honorably discharged. 
He had tried to live out of the army, but his good nature 
and convivial habits: brought him back. He was loyal to 
his troop, had served under Captain E. V. Sumner, then lieu- 
tenant colonel, commanding Fort Leavenworth, and thought 
him a great captain; did not know the present captain, 
and did not expect to find many of his old friends in 
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the troop. I liked “Old Ned,” as he was called; always 
kind and intelligent. He assured me that B was the best 
troop in the service. I had occasion to do him a few 
little favors on the trip, which he never forgot, and as we 
walked along together that day he pointed out the lay of 
the country, the location of Indian tribes—the Shawnees 
south of the Kaw River where we crossed, the Wyandottes 
in the forks of the Kaw and Missouri, the Delawares west of 
the Wyandottes, the little band of Muncies just below the 
Fort where is now Mount Muncie Cemetery and the Soldiers 
Home, and the Kickapoos west of the Fort in Salt Creek 
Valley. Pilot Knob, standing out a hundred and fifty feet 
above the plain, five miles south of the Fort, was in sight 
early in the day, but it took us a long time to get east of it. 
Six miles south of the post, on high ground, stood a one-room 
log cabin, and in the door, completely filling it from side 
to side and top to bottom, like a picture in a frame, stood a 
big Delaware Indian woman. She smilingly scanned the 
ranks for some one she knew, when Brydon said: “By 
the holy horn spoons, there’s Indian Mary!” and he went up 
and shook hands with her. She had from time to time been 
a servant in some of the officers families, had grown old in 
the service, and was well liked. 

And now the flag at the Fort was plainly in sight. We 
crossed Five Mile Creek (in measuring the military road from 
Fort Leavenworth the starting point was the flag staff and 
the creeks and landmarks were spoken of as so many miles 
from that point), then Three Mile, and up the hill to what is 
now the head of Broadway, Leavenworth, and on across Two 
Mile Creek and up the long grade to the top of the hill, 
where the flag was near, little more than a mile away, and 
the buildings plainly in view. Our journey was nearly 
ended. Half a mile before reaching the post we heard a 
bugle sounding retreat and Brydon joined in, the ranks were 
closed up, the roll called, and we marched in good order in 
front of the commanding officer’s quarters, halted, faced the 
quarters and stood at attention, while Colonel Sumner heard 
the roll called and saw the names checked off. The men for 
B Troop stood on the right, Brydon on the extreme right, 
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and the Colonel recognized him, shook hands, and said: 


“Well, Brydon, you are back again.” ‘Yes, Colonel.” 
“Couldn’t keep out?” queried the Colonel. “No, Colonel, I 
had to come back.” “Well,” said the Colonel, “I am glad 


you returned to your old troop.” 

We were not detained long; marched down to the brick 
quarters occupied by K Troop and filed into the dining room 
for supper. Ona table bread and boiled pork were cut in 
slices, a big kettle of coffee was there, and each man passed 




















DRAGOON QUARTERS OF 1840, 


his tin cup, which was filled. All of us stood and received 
our rations, fell back as soon as supplied, and ate our supper — 
not half as much nutriment as we needed. The British de- 
serter had been supplied with whiskey since his arrival, and 
he officiated in handing each man his ration, taking a slice of 
pork, putting it on a slice of bread and handing it to the 
nearest man. 

We were assigned to the brick quarters south of K Troop, 
where we found a detachment of six men of I Troop, First 
Dragoons, just in from Riado, New Mexico, with the mail. 
Wood had reported our approach early in the afternoon, and 
with these men had our bed sacks filled and the squad room 
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warm. We had to thank the first sergeant of K Troop for our 


miserable supper. He was making company funds; soon. 


after he deserted with horse and equipments and most of the 
funds. Little more than a year later, when a corporal, with 
two comrades who had suffered with me, I was sent to Platte 
City after this man, the commanding officer having heard 
that he had been seen there. Sure enough, we found him, 
and after a brief struggle, brought him back riding behind 
one of the men, and placed him in the guard house. I told 
him that nothing paid better than common humanity and 
decency, and that but for our miserable reception at the 
end of a three hundred mile march in cold winter, we might 
not have felt it incumbent upon us to invade a man’s house 
to capture him. Our duty hardly justified the trouble and 
risk we took. I am sorry to say that he made his escape 
from the guard house before he was tried and drummed out, 
which he surely would have been. 

A dozen overcoats had disappeared from as many unfor- 
tunates since we left Carlisle—all sold for a mere song, to 
get money to buy whiskey, and this in the face of the cold 
the losers were exposed to. One mile above the fort, on 
the opposite side of the Missouri River, was a place called 
“Whiskey Point,” where anything could be sold or traded 
for whiskey, and an enterprising pilot interested a few of the 
new arrivals, and a couple more overcoats were gone, and a 
man each from B, F and K Troops found themselves in the 
guard house at daylight. The next day transportation was 
furnished and the detachment for F Troop started for Fort 
Scott, 120 miles south. The detachment for K Troop had 
found their places on arrival. And now it was settled 
that the detachment for B Troop would remain until 
spring. The detachment of six men of I Troop would 
also remain until spring. And strange as it may appear, I 
remember the names of these men fifty-four years later. 
Jones, a lance sergeant; Privates Talbot,Worrel, McKenzie, 
Fox and Byrns. Except Byrns, these men had all passed 
through the Mexican War, and I may as well tell of their 
end now. Worrel died on a farm in Leavenworth County, 
Kansas, about 1880; he had served ten years. McKenzie 
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and Fox were killed by Indians. Jones and Talbot were 
discharged at Riado, New Mexico. Byrns, who was then 
(1849) twenty-one years of age, was afterwards killed in 
the battle of the Wilderness while colonel of a volunteer reg- 
iment and commanding a brigade in the Union army. He 
served in all the grades of non-commissioned officer, was badly 
wounded in 1854 in New Mexico by Indians, and secured his 
commission as second lieutenant in the regular army at the 
commencement of the Civil War. An Irishman by birth, 
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well educated, and my warm and constant friend from our 
first meeting to the time of his death. 

And now the two detachments were thrown together— B 
and I—with Sergeant Jones in charge and Lieutenant Fields 
the detachment commander, and under their management 
our quarters were made comfortable, and our own mess 
and food properly prepared. We were paid off in January, 
1850, to end of December, 1849— $8.00 per month, with $1.00 
retained each month. A couple of dollars from each man to 
buy extras for the mess did wonders. Hucksters from Mis- 
souri brought vegetables, and we fared fairly well. Three 
months we had ahead of us before we could cross the plains to 
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join ourtroop. Lieutenant Fields or Sergeant Jones drilled us 
on foot twiceaday. We had to do our share of guard and other 
duty, but had no horsesto care for. I took great pride in saber 
exercise, and practiced much with small swords made of tough 
hickory with Miller, Byrns, O’Shea and others. Miller was 
an Englishman, who had seen better days, and enlisted in 
New York because he was absolutely hungry—‘“too proud 
to beg and too honest to steal’’—a teacher by profession and 
master of several languages. O’Shea wasa graduate of Dublin 
College, and a better all around man I never met. He was 
the champion boxer, and that was a leading branch of our 
exercises. Rules of good behavior were strict and well ob- 
served. I never had more congenial companionship, and that 
kept us alive and fairly happy. We made the best of every- 
thing, and did no growling; found some good books in the 
post library and did much reading. In fact, I was getting 
along quite contentedly, until one Saturday I had cleaned up 
carbine, saber, belts, etc., for Sunday morning inspection, 
and left them in my “rack.” When I came up from supper 
I found in their place very dirty equipments. At first I 
thought it a joke, and glanced around quietly. Byrns was 
lying on his bunk, and told me that he saw “Big Mit” take 
my “kit” and put his in place of it. I took mine from his 
rack, and was in the act of adjusting it, when he came in, 
rushed at me like a roaring maniac, and raised his carbine to 
strike. In less time than it takes to tell it, we were at 
it furiously. Men came rushing up from supper; word 
passed that the men of the “detachment,” as it was called, 
were killing each other, and a file of the guard was called; 
but Jones came first, and made a detail to carry off ‘‘ Mit.” 
Lieutenant Fields came with the officer of the day, and 
Byrns told the story in good shape. When they left, Lieu- 
tenant Fields said to the officer of the day: “I think that 
brute will leave the young fellow alone hereafter.” 

A month later *‘ Mit” returned to the squad room and I 
went over to him and said: “Well, howare you?” He re- 
plied, ‘Sure I’m sore, and will be for some time.” ‘Well,’ 
said I, “I am sorry for you and hope you will soon be well 
again.” After an embarrassing pause I said, “And now 
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‘Mit’ how does it stand between us? Are we to live in peace, 
or have I to look out for you and be ready to kill you some 
day—I want to know just what to expect?” “Sure,” said 
he, “don’t be too hard on me; sure, only that I was drunk I 
would have no trouble wid ye.” ‘ Well,” said I, “you are 
sure to get drunk again; I expect that; but it won’t be any 
excuse for crossing me; you have had two chances with me, 
and I don’t want to stand guard over myself all the time; I 
hold no malice toward you; don’t care anything about the 
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past, but what of to-morrow or some other day when you 
feel like breaking some fellow’s neck—am I to be the victim? 
I want it settled.” “Sure,” said he, “I like ye first rate, and 
ye’ll find me yer friend all the time.” “All right,” said I, 
‘“‘let’s shake,” and we did. From that time on he tried to be 
kind to me. 

Leaving out of our squad a few who could find nothing in 
life worth living unless able to procure whiskey, we had a 
remarkably good set of men, some scholars, some good singers 
and quite a smattering of theatrical talent, out of which was 
organized a so-called Thespian Society. Warren Kimball, 
Rogers, Glennon, Miller, O’Shea, Hill, “Little” Duffy and 
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Others made up the actors, and gave a performance once a 
week during February and Marchin our dining room. A 
little assistance came from “K,” but the “detachment” con- 
tained more genius in that line than the balance of the Post. 
All officers and ladies at the Post came to the performances. 

“K” Troop was commanded by Captain and Brevet Major 
Caleb Carlton, a fine officer and strict disciplinarian ; he had 
a good troop and fine non-commissioned officers. How he 
happened to have a thief and all around tough for a first ser- 
geant I never knew. When this sergeant deserted he was suc- 
ceeded by a fine man, and my friend Wagner was made corpo- 
ral. Two years later he was made first sergeant, and soon 
after a relative died in Baltimore, leaving him a large for- 
tune, and the Secretary of War discharged him so that he 
might look after it. On his return from New Mexico, on his 
way East, he spent one night with me at Fort Leavenworth, 
where I had become first sergeant of B Troop. 


FORT LEAVENWORTH AS I SAW IT IN 1849. 


At the corner of what is now Kearney Avenue and Sum- 
ner Place, the south end on Kearney Avenue and west front 


| or Sumner Place, stood a two-story brick building with wide 


front porches above and below, used as dragoon quarters— 
the building that our detachment occupied. Immediately 


north of this, fronting the same way, was a similar building— 


“K” troop quarters.* Running east from the southeast cor- 
ner of first mentioned building was a stone wall with port- 
holes looking south. A two-story block house stood a little 
south of the east end of the wall. Southeast of the block 
house, about where the chapel now stands, was the sutler’s 
store, kept by Colonel Hiram Rich. There is a marked con- 


*These two buildings were the first permanent structures of the Post 
occupied by troops, and were built in the early ’4o’s. Later they were used 
as the headquarters for the Department of the Missouri, where Sheridan, Han- 
cock and Pope commanded. In 1881 the buildings were vacated by the head- 
quarters and fitted up for quarters for student officers for the Infantry and 
Cavalry School, established the same year. Two years ago these buildings 
were torn down, and the site has been chosen for the Administration Building 
of the Post, which is to be erected at an early day.—[Ep1Tor.] 
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trast between an old-time army sutler’s store and a church, 
especially if both be first-class. South of the store was the 
parsonage, in those days occupied by Chaplain Kerr. The 
house was of logs, and still stands, with several additions, 
and all covered like a frame house. A little west of the par- 
sonage, across what is now Scott Avenue, was the residence 
of Colonel Rich. Southeast of that was the home of the 
veteran Ordnance Sergeant Fleming. 

At the northeast corner of what is now Sumner Place | 
stood a one-story and basement building fronting west, used | 








FIRST PERMANENT OFFICERS’ QUARTERS (NORTH SIDE). 


_as officers quarters. It is still standing, with another story 


added. On the opposite corner, north side, fronting south on 
Sumner Place and parade ground, was another building used 
as officers’ quarters, since rebuilt and much enlarged. West 
of that was the best building at the Post, then the command- 
ing officer’s quarters, very much the same as it now is, 
though enlarged and improved from time to time. The last 
three buildings referred to, and the logs in the parsonage, 
and the wall, are all that is left of the Post of 1849. Be- 
tween the commanding officer’s quarters and the northwest 
corner of what is now Sumner Place, fronting south toward 
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the parade ground, were four or five buildings used as of- 
ficers’ quarters. West of the parade ground, on what is now 
a part of McClellan Avenue, fronting east, were four or five 
one-story and basement buildings generally used as quarters 
for soldiers’ families or citizen employees. 

Between the first above mentioned brick building and 
south end of west row of buildings stood a row of log stables 
—six, I think— main entrance in end fronting south on what 
is now Kearney Avenue, which was then a thoroughfare from 
the steamboat landing west out on tothe plains. Each stable 
was about 36x100 feet. Immediately north of these stables, 
south of the middle of the parade ground, was a magazine, 
mostly underground, over which a sentinel was always posted. 

I have mentioned all of the buildings around the parade 
ground as it then was, and all south of the stone wall. West of 
the line of stables and south end of west line of buildings 
stood “‘ Bedlam ’”’—correctly named—a large two-story frame, 
with front and back porches and stone basement. It was the 
quarters of unmarried officers, with an officers’ mess attached. 
(A lieutenant in those days would be content with one room, 
and all of his furniture would not be worth twenty-five dol- 
lars.) "T'was here they fought their battles o’er, from West 
Point and the girls they left behind them, through the 
swamps of Florida, the wilds of Texas, over the great plains, 
the mountains, on the Pacific Slope and the fields of Mexico. 
’Twas here they met after tedious campaigns, recounted their 
triumphs, disappointments and hardships; through heat, 
cold, hunger and disease—and now the feast, if not always 
of reason, at least the flow of soul—and other things. 

Southeast of “Bedlam” about one hundred yards stood 
the guard house, an unmerciful dungeon, stone basement and 
heavy log superstructure. Southwest of the guard house 
and south of “Bedlam” stood the hospital, built of brick, 
with porches all around, and quite comfortable. On the ridge, 
about where the riding school now is, was a block house simi- 
lar to the one heretofore mentioned. Where the hop room 
now is stood a one-story stone building, used as commissary 
and quartermaster storerooms and offices, about one hundred 
feet on what is now McPherson Avenue by about fifty feet 
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on what is now Scott Avenue. A little northwest of this a 
two-story stone building, now embraced in the Military 
Prison, was built in 1850 and used as quartermaster’s stores 
and offices. Still farther north, covering the ground beyond 
the buildings now composing the south front of the Military 
Prison, were a few homes of employees, the wagon, black- 
smith, carpenter, saddler, and other shops and quartermaster’s 
stables and corrals. Also scattered here and there were a 
few small houses; at the steamboat landing a warehouse. 
The flagstaff and sundial stood just south of the west end of 
the present hop room. There was generally a sentinel 
posted there, and it was said that a sergeant of the guard 
regulated his watch by the dial on his rounds with the mid- 
night relief. 

This is as correct an account as I can give from memory 
of Fort Leavenworth fifty-four years ago. Ana 


[ Zo be Continued. | 











THE NEED OF PRACTICAL WORK FOR OUR CAV- 
ALRY, ESPECIALLY IN SMALL BODIES. 


A \1 


By Caprain H. S, HAWKINS, U. S. Cavarry, A. C. S. 


- writing this paper I am fully aware of the fact that the 

ideas expressed herein are not entirely new or original. 
But though practiced by some cavalry officers, they are not 
practiced by all,and not enough by any. The fact is, we do 
not practice them except in a very limited way, and we 
always allow something to interfere with such practice, as if 
anything could be more important. 

Almost every soldier of experience will admit that one of 
the most important duties of cavalry in war to-day is to 
operate in small bodies. The cavalry screen, reconnaissance, 
harassing a retreating enemy—all of these duties require a 
dispersion of the cavalry forces. And we may then say 
that cavalry will in war perform its most important duty in 
small bodies. The use of cavalry in large bodies will gen- 
erally be t to. get to ‘points quickly, and then _dismounting to 
hold them until infantry can arrive, or perhaps to attack im- 
portant points before large forces of the enemy’s infantry 
can arrive to defend them. 

But pitched battles in large force will fall mainly upon 
our infantry brothers. The use of cavalry for such purpose 
| (except against “cavalry, or in pursuit of a retreating army, 
or in defense of its own retreating forces) will be a waste of 








| a body of men especially trained for other purposes and not 
| easily replaced. 


Starting then with the supposition that our future com- 
manders are going to understand the use of the various arms 
of the service, we come to the point of this discussion. 

Our cavalry is trained to fight mounted in compact bodies 
or dispersed as foragers, and dismounted as infantry. All 
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very well; but let us see if this is properly done. Nine- 
tenths of our drill consists of the various exercises in normal 
order on a level drill ground. Extended order drill in 
this normal order is almost the only practice we get in 
fighting formation. Now the mounted skirmish line, with 
exactly four feet between troopers s and perfect alignment, is 
seldom s seen in ‘actual fighting. In the first place the ground, 
‘unless it be as level as a drill ground, would not permit it. 
The same observations apply to most other formations, 
mounted or dismounted. The skirmish line may start off 
all right, but soon men lose their alignment and interval in 
attempting to shoot.and to seek cover. And if the country 
is particularly broken, small groups of men will be found 
clustered together here and there, the line bearing small re- 
semblance to the normal order, and if unused to this sort of 
thing, right here is where demoralization is liable to set in. 

The normal formation on the drill ground is, of course, 
necessary in teaching new men, but it should not be carried 
on to the exclusion of more important work. A troop of 
cavalry might be drilled for years until it could, on the drill 
ground, rapidly form as skirmishers and preserve correct in- 
tervals and perfect alignment. But suppose its first fight 
occurs in rough country and the men become scattered, 
sometimes in groups, sometimes a single trooper out of touch 
with his comrades. That troop has never had such training 
or has had it so seldom that the effect is not appreciable ; 
the men think everything is going wrong and become de- 
moralized, and the troop would appear without organization, 
and would resemble a lot of untrained recruits with no head 
or leadership. 

What troop commander taking part in some fight or ma- 
neuver or well planned field exercise, has not observed, on 
finding his troop in such position, that the men are hard to 
control, do not obey promptly, become excited, bunch to- 
gether and are hard to straighten out again? The troop 
may be an old one, too. The drill has always been precise 
and orderly, and it expects the fighting to be likewise. 
Things are not running smoothly. There is a lot of loud 
shouting and loud swearing, and the troop commander won- 
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ders why, with a well disciplined troop, things did not go 
better. 

The fault is with our system of drilling forever in a man- 
ner totally different from the way a real fight is conducted. 
It is proper to drill occasionally in the normal order pre- 
scribed in the drill book, for the purpose of discipline and to 
teach the men how to get into the various formations, but 
let it be only occasional. 

A troop of cavalry best fitted for fighting purposes to-day 
| is one that can become apparently disorganized, scattered, 
with no evident military control, and yet be at the same 
time perfectly controlled, able to move in any direction or to 
| assemble quickly and quietly into compact formation, at the 
| will of the commander. A civilian not versed in military 
affairs might watch it and say that he was surprised at the 
disorder, that he expected to see lines in military precision and 
order instead of a lot of men each apparently fighting for 
himself and controlling his own movements. And he might 
go away with the impression that any body of men could 
fight in that way, and that there is no use for regulars after all. 

But right in that apparent confusion and disorder the 
troop might be showing its best drill and discipline. When 
the Cossacks were worrying Napoleon and defeating his cav- 
alry, starving his army, wearing out his infantry, who ever 
thought for a moment that they were a confused, disorderly, 
untrained body of men? And yet they always fought ina 
dispersed and apparently confused order. Our North Amer- 
ican Indians fought in much the same way, and yet were at 
times very perfectly handled. 

Now I do not argue that a troop of cavalry should always 
fight in this manner, but there will occur many times when 
it will be obliged to do so to accomplish its full duty, anda 
troop trained to move with parade ground precision only will 
become absolutely out of hand, disordered, demoralized and 
an easy prey for an enemy with more practical training. 

What, then, is the proper method to pursue in drilling 
our cavalry for fighting? Our drill book is not entirely at 
fault. It prescribes extended order drill in rough country, 
but we do not pay enough attention to that. It prescribes 
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other practical training, but it is not made emphatic enough. 
All the precision prescribed in it is necessary for the young 
soldier, and at times for the old one. Parades and reviews 
are splendid training in teaching steadiness, quiet control of 
horses, and discipline. In adopting a new method we should 
not throw away what is good in the old. A formal review 
would be a good thing every evening of the week. 

But what about the drill hour? Instead of spending week 
after week drilling in close and extended order, troop and 
squadron drill on a level plain, there should be but one day 
in each week devoted to these formal exercises. I mean, of 
course, after the troop and squadron are fairly well drilled in 
their respective schools. A regiment being newly organized 
might have to spend a longer time at these drills, but an old 
regiment need spend but a couple of weeks of each drill sea- 
soninsuchtraining. It is our present practice to spend nearly 
the whole season in a monotonous repetition of these drills. 
Great skill in marching in line and wheeling by fours may 
have been necessary once, but it is not now. Parades and 
reviews should, after the opening drills of the season, suffice 
for all close order drill. Extended order drill on the drill- 
ground should be included in that preliminary two weeks. 
After that every thing should be devoted to teaching the 
men to fight. 

Keep up the parades and reviews all the year round, 
weather permitting, no matter what kind of instruction is 
being carried on during the day. Have them every evening, 
if possible, for the steadiness, discipline and pride of the 
command. But the drill hours of the day should be devoted 
to some form of maneuver against either a represented or an 
imaginary enemy. The imaginary enemy should come first. 

When drilling his troop against an imaginary enemy, 
the captain should take them over all sorts of ground, make 
his movements extremely rapid, as if he were hovering on the 
flanks of a hostile army; teach his men to become dispersed 
through hills and woods, and to quickly re-form at signal or 
command, or at some rendezvous; teach them to mount and 
dismount quickly in any kind of confusion due to rough or tim- 
bered country. In other words, train them so that confusion 
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does not scarethem. Makethem perfect in the tactics of what 
Europeans call “irregular troops.” 

He should not let them believe that they are going to dis- 
mount every time they are fired upon. There isa little ten- 
dency in our cavalry to make every occasion one for dis- 
mounting to fight on foot, even though the best policy might 
be a bold mounted attack. Our ability to fight on foot is no 


doubt what makes our cavalry so formidable; but we should ; 


be. careful not to. drift too far and become 1 ‘mounted infantry 
only. Our prowess in mounted combat should be carefully 
nursed. This does not refer necessarily to shock tactics. 
Shock tactics in small forces may, and undoubtedly will, be 
used to some extent. I do not believe that they are obsolete 
by any means. But there are other methods of fighting 
mounted. The Cossacks and Sioux Indians did not use shock 
tactics, and they fought mounted very successfully. There 
is, of course, an element of shock tactics in all mounted com- 
bats, but the regular boot to boot charge is not the only way 
or the most important way in which our cavalry should be 
taught to fight while mounted. The skillful use of firearms 
by mounted troopers is capable of making our cavalry most 
formidable and elusive opponents. But I might say in pass- 
ing that to accomplish this our cavalry officers should be not 
only taught but required to ride better and with more fear- 
lessness than a great many of them do Requiring our 
troopers to be bold riders will do little good if poor horse- 
men are to lead them. In this connection, Captain T. B. 
Mott’s suggestions as to riding schools are excellent. 

After all this drill against an imaginary enemy, the troop 
should engage frequently in maneuvers against other troops 
of the garrison. 

Now there is a prevailing sentiment against so-called 
sham battles. Some commanding officers refuse to permit 
them on the ground that they do more harm than good, con- 
vey false impressions, are ridiculous and farcical, and that 
the result or outcome is always a matter of unsettled conten- 
tion. All this is true if these so-called sham battles or ma- 
netvers are not properly conducted. In an affair of this 
kind troops should never be permitted to come to the point 
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where men are standing up firing at each other at absurdly 
short range, each side refusing to allow that it has been 
worsted. Nor should the result of the maneuver be the main 
thing looked for. It makes no difference who gets the best 
of it; and the whole point is lost if that is made the impor- 
tant lesson. Nine times out of ten the result in actual war 
would be wholly different. A troop of cavalry which is 
worsted learns just as much, ane perhaps more, than the vic- 
torious side. An officer whose command is worsted learns 
not to make the same mistakes again. Let us not bother, 
therefore, with that question. 

The real value of the maneuver of the small scale, neces- 
sary at our small posts, is not to find out who can come out 
on top, but the experience officers get in handling their men 
under excitement and off the drill ground; teaching their 
men to be orderly and quiet and to obey promptly while in 
apparent confusion in any kind of almost impassible country; 
handling their men while under excitement themselves. In 
other words, just a drill in what was explained in the first 
part of this paper. Having an actual opponent makes things 
move quicker, causes more excitement, and thereby lets the 
officer know what the result of his former teaching has been. 
In addition, more interest is taken in seeking cover, taking 
advantage of accidents of the ground, etc. 

Carefully planned maneuvers are of more value than any- 
thing else we do, and more time should be devoted to them 
than to anything else. Lazy commanders will not have 
them because they are too much trouble to think up. Almost 
all officers are willing enough to take part in them if they 
are thought out by somebody else. If maneuvers are or- 
dered by the department commander, a lazy commanding 
officer will go out, and without giving any thought or study 
to the matter, have the genuine sham battle that has pro- 
voked such unfavorable criticism in the service. 

But even when they are carefully planned beforehand, a 
great many officers taking part pooh-pooh at them and make 
fun of the whole performance, failing utterly to see the real 
benefit that occurs, even if conditions are not exactly like war. 
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What difference does it make if some absurd mistakes 
are made or if conditions are somewhat unwarlike? The men 
get the training that comes with being handled under ex- 
citement, and perhaps those mistakes will not be committed 
next time. We do not want these mistakes to occur in war, 
and we had better make them in our maneuvers rather than 
wait for war to develop them. 

Now, remembering that methods of fighting for small 
bodies are what are being considered, a troop of cavalry 


should be trained so that it could, if necessary, retire before 


an enemy in apparent confusion, dispersed, melted away, and 


yet be not at all demoralized or disordered. And it should 
“be able to assemble with ease and lightning speed when 
desired. 

If a troop is not practiced in these things, it might, 
while performing its part of the duties of the cavalry screen, 
or in harassing. an enemy, or in reconnaissance, become by 
a sudden attack of superior forces, scattered and thereby ut- 
terly demoralized and routed. And yet to scatter might have 
been even desirable in order to deceive the enemy into be- 
lieving the troop whipped and done for, with the purpose of 
coming back at him before he could realize it while he was 
carelessly withdrawing or pursuing his way, believing all 
opposition gone. 

The advantages of such training are infinite in number. 
And they should appeal especially to cavalry troop officers. 
As before stated, the cavalry will in war operate most often 
in small bodies. While officers of the other branches of the 
service will be fighting in large commands, the cavalryman 
will be out by himself in command of a squadron, troop or 
detachment, the whole responsibility upon him. For this 
reason the art of maneuvering in small bodies should be es- 
pecially ‘courted by the cavalry. 

Every post can’ have these maneuvers, from a one troop 
post up. And they should have them, not only on one or 
two red letter days of the year, but three or four times a 
week during the drill season. The necessity for training 
men in horsemanship, and what is termed by enlisted men 
“monkey drill,” should not interfere with the more impor- 
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tant practice inminor tactics. Horsemanship should be taught 
in riding halls during the winter months. At posts where 
there are no riding halls, horsemanship must, of course, be 
taught after good weather commences, but it should not be 
allowed to interfere with the practical work just discussed. 
In time of war recruits learn what they know of horseman- 
ship by hard knocks as they go along. The ideal way, as 
every cavalry officer knows, is for recruits to be trained in 
horsemanship before joining their troops. But I am taking 
things as we find them, and certainly the training in horse- 
manship should not interfere with the practical field work 
more than one day of the week. 

The term “small bodies,” as here used, applies to any 
body of cavalry, , from a | Squad to a squadron. 

“The yearly practice march, which most troops of cavalry 
are required to take, is a very excellent training; and it could 
be made, at most Western posts at any rate, much more in- 
8tructive and valuable. At present a practice march is planned 

‘to some point two or three hundred miles away from the post. 
The troops march along the road, have a little advance guard 
drill, go into camp every evening and break camp every 
morning. And that is about all there is to it. Perhaps one 
or two problems in minor tactics will be undertaken in the 
course of the march, but the ordinary day has very little of 
interest for the soldier unless it be the scenery. 

There is of course considerable for the young soldier to 
learn about marching and making and breaking of camp. 
Every one knows what a difference there is in this respect 
between a trained and an untrained troop. But it does not 
take long to impart this instruction; and as the marching and 
making and breaking of camp are absolutely necessary in the 
field, no matter what other instruction may be engaged in, 
the troops would be obliged to learn these things whether 


or no. 

It is not necessary to go so far from the post unless it be 
to reach a good maneuvering ground. Ordinarily, the coun- 
try for twenty miles in all directions should be mapped, and 
the practice march confined to those limits. A soldier learns 
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just as much about making camp five miles from the post as 
he does two hundred miles away. ~ 

The object of the practice march should be, not only to 
give this instruction, but to have maneuvers on a more ex- 
tended scale than the daily maneuvers at the post had been. 
One part of the garrison should be opposed to the other, so 
that the march would resemble one taken in actual war. In- 
numerable problems could be devised. And if every one 
worked hard, and did not expect perfection at the very out- 
set, splendid training could be given. If this had been pre- 
ceded by the instruction urged above, great proficiency would 
be attained; and were these troops to go to the annual ma- 


- neuvers at Fort Riley, or elsewhere, they would not have to 


learn there things they should already know. 

As an example of a problem for this practice march, sup- 
pose a post garrisoned by four troops of cavalry. If it were 
not for the pernicious system of keeping general prisoners at 
posts for the troops to guard, nearly all of these troopers 
could be obtained forthe march. We will suppose, however, 
that as many as possible were secured in each troop. We 
want to practice something that will teach us the way to 
avoid being tricked and taken unawares, as the English were 
by the Boers. 

To have out one’s advance guard does not always prevent 
one from being found unprepared, especially if the command 
is so large as to make it impossible to command the whole by 
voice. Lord Methuen, when surprised and captured by the 
Boers, had posted his advance and rear guards, but he was 
attacked so suddenly that he had not time to make arrange- 
ments to meet the attack; and as he could not reach his entire 
command with his voice, no one received any orders, and as 
a result, no one did anything until too late. He had evidently 
failed to give instructions beforehand to his subordinate’ com- 
manders as to their movements in an emergeticy of this kind. 

We want to learn how to make attacks of this nature and 
how to prepare ourselves so that we shall always be ready 
to meet them. 

We have maps of the surrounding country for twenty 
miles in all directions. 
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Let then, one troop, A, supplied with a map and a pack 
train, loaded with from six to ten days’ rations, start out one 
day in advance of the others. Let the officer in command 
be given an itinerary of the marches and camping places to 
be taken by the three troop command, B. He is to know 
just where B is to camp each evening. In other words, A is 
with smaller forces, fighting in his own country, and by the 
help of the inhabitants, knows at all times the location of 
hisenemy. This advantage was held by the Boers in South 
Africa and by the Filipinos in the Philippines. 

B, on the contrary, has superior forces, but being in an 
enemy’s country, can get no information from the inhabi- 
tants. He knows nothing of A’s whereabouts except from 
what his own scouts and patrols may tell him. B has a cer- 
tain route to pursue and certain places where he must camp. 
A can go anywhere. 

A’s object will be to delay B as much as possible, to am- 
bush him and defeat him if he has the opportunity, and to 
attack him as many times as he can with safety to himself. 
He can attack B by night or day, and in order to make the 
problem interesting must be bold and energetic. In short, 
his mission is to prevent B from arriving at his final desti- 
nation on the day scheduled. His troop should be prepared 
to scatter like Indians, if hard pressed, and to assemble at 
some rendezvous. 

B must be prepared to brush away A without more delay 
than possible, must arrange to meet any sudden attack or 
charge, and must outpost his command without undue fatigue 
to his men. He must attempt to arrive at his final destina- 
nation on the day set. 

An umpire should accompany each side. No matter 
what the result of any one encounter, the maneuver should 
be continued for the whole period of the march. If A should 
suddenly attack B, and B should be slow in making disposition 
to meet the attack, the decision should be given A without 
permitting the affair to go any further. If A should make 
an unexpected mounted charge, he should stop half way and 
the umpires should decide the issue by noticing B’s move- 
ments and the rapidity with which he made them. 
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The umpire’s decision would perhaps not have been the 
outcome in actual war, but it is the best we can do and ac- 
complishes our purpose. 

The sham fighting should never be allowed to go so far 
as to become ridiculous or of no instructive value. 

It is not necessary to go further into detail of such a ma- 
neuver. The training in scouting and fighting, meeting 
sudden attack, etc., is apparent. 

Thus the troops engaged in the practice march would 
have not only instruction in marching and camping, but also 
in fighting and the cavalryman’s special duty, scouting. 

The value of maneuvers is being recognized, as shown by 
the existence of the annual maneuvers at Fort Riley. But 
in maneuvers of that kind a troop cannot get the instruction 
needed and possible at its post. When it goes to Riley it 
should have had all the instruction urged in this paper. 

To sum it all up, the order of instruction should be 
about two weeks drill (at the beginning of the season) on 
the drill ground in the school of the squad, troop and squad- 
ron. After that, only one day of each week devoted to these 
drills and to horsemanship. The rest of the time should be 
spent, first, by the troop and squadron for a week or two 
against an imaginary enemy, and then everything devoted to 
maneuvers with a represented enemy. 

In considering the possibility of putting such a vigorous 
scheme of training into operation, I am fully aware of the 
difficulties and obstacles to be overcome. Our enlisted men 
are called upon for so much fatigue duty that the possibility 
of devoting a whole or even a half day three or four times a 
week to this training may be doubted by many. Its practica- 
bility may thus be assailed, but I firmly believe that it could 
be done. 

At the start, discouraging requests from the quartermaster 
for details and an unwillingness on his part to let extra duty 
men participate would perhaps deter many commanding 
officers and troop commanders from proceeding any further. 
But the only thing to do is to get as many men out as we can, 
and make the best of it. Then by continually striving to 
systematize the quartermaster’s work and not allowing it to 
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assume too great a comparative importance, two or three 
whole days of each week can certainly be secured. These, 
with one or two other half days, would accomplish our pur- 
pose. 

A whole day devoted to fatigue work would be better and 
accomplish more than three or four days of one or two hours 
work per day. Instead of breaking into a soldier’s time by 
demanding an hour’s fatigue here and there, practically de- 
stroying the whole day for anything else, it would be better 
to give up the whole day to fatigue, and have the next day 
free from any such duty. 

I believe that all that is necessary to make us find a way 
to have three or four days per week devoted to maneuvers is 
a burning realization in the minds of officers of the great 
necessity for them. 

Evolutions in compact bodies are no longer of prime im- 
portance; and that which should distinguish regular soldiers| 
from all hastily organized bodies of troops is their practical | 
knowledge of how to fight, and while doing so how to main- \ 
tain their discipline and amenability to control. ' 

If any officer is satisfied in his mind with our present sys-| 
tem of drilling or training, and that means the training he is | 
himself receiving, it would be well for him to study the Boer 
War. 1 

We cannot claim much superiority, if any, to the English, 
who are, afterall, our brothers. We hope and like to believe 
that we would not, if opposed to the Boers, have been out- 
witted, outscouted and outfought, man for man, as were the 
English. Yet we can not be sure, and there is excuse for 
the suspicion that the mortification that was the Englishman’s 
might have been ours. 

We claim that we know more about scouting than the 
English. Perhaps we do; but as our country becomes more 
and more thickly settled, that knowledge will speedily dis- 
appear, and if we do not train our soldiers in the practical 
side of their profession, it will vanish altogether. 

The Indian service, which made such men of our cavalry- 
men a few years ago, is past and gone, and we must make 
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something fill the place, even though it may be artificial war- 
fare. 

Is it possible, then, that we are going to allow our branch 
of the service to become stale and degenerate, relying on our 
instinctive knowledge of war? Are we going to wait until 
we are forced by disasters to change our methods? Does any 
one think that it is not within our power to institute the 
proper system? 

Surely, intelligent officers must agree as to the importance 
of rousing ourselves to action. It means work, and lots of it, 
but it is splendid, healthy, manly work, that no cavalryman 
worthy of the name should fear. 

We must not be dismayed by obstacles. We must press 
forward, with the determination to practice war constantly, 
and thus become, what we undoubtedly would be, the finest 
cavalry in the world. a4 
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THE AMERICAN CAVALRYMAN. 


By Major C. G. AYRES, E1cutru Cava.try. 





OW that “the air is full of war and rumors of wars,” and 

the tactics to be employed by the different armies be- 

ing discussed, I should like to call attention to a few facts. 

For some reason, not understood, the military men of the 

United States have turned their attention to Europe in 

search of military knowledge, to be used in this country by 
American soldiers. 

European tactics and discipline are not applicable to 
Americans. They will not fight after the European plan. 
They are too original and self-assertive to follow in the foot- 
steps of any other nation. On the contrary, for more than 
two hundred years the world has adopted American methods 
both on land and sea. 

Since the Puritans landed from the Mayflower until now 
the extended order has been their own particular way of fight- 
ing. All their fighting on this continent against the Indian 
has been in extended order, lying behind stumps, rocks or 
any other convenient cover, and in the American Civil War, 
when the European systems failed, the American soldier im- 
provised a system of his own, and succeeded—notably For- 
rest in the use of cavalry. 

The power of the rifle has been developed by the Amer- 
ican. In point of fact it is the American weapon, as is the 
“six-shooter.” We all know what occurred at Lexington, 
Massachusetts, one hundred years ago, when the American 
minuteman with his rifle, in extended order, behind logs, 
fences or other cover, forced the best troops of Europe (the 
British Grenadiers, infantry) to retire. We see the result of 
this at Austerlitz, when Napoleon, for the first time, had his 
troops fire from the shoulder, and to aim in the American 
manner at individual soldiers of the enemy. The great sol- 
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dier was so astonished at the repulse of England’s splendid 
veterans by an American “rabble,” so-called, who, behind 
cotton bales for cover, at New Orleans (present tactics), with 
their favorite rifle picked off the enemy coolly and deliber- 
ately, until they were completely cowed by the cool, mur- 
derous fire. 

As stated, the Emperor Napoleon was so impressed that 
it was his purpose to form battalions of riflemen taught to 
use the rifle as the Americans did. All Europe has been 
working on that plan, until to-day European armies, armed 
with rifles, whose power they learned from the Americans, 
lying behind any convenient cover, as the Americans have 
always done for hundreds of years, fight their battles. No 
nation in the world produced riflemen a hundred years 
ago who could load the old flint-lock while running at full 
speed, and then fire and continue to either advance or re- 
treat as the case required. 

It was the wonderful skill in the use of the rifle, acquired 
first by the Americans, which has forced the world to adopt the 
American method of fighting, the extended order so-called 
(in plain English, the American skirmish line), adopted by 
them hundreds of years ago, and modified by other nations 
to suit the conditions which surrounded them. 

The expression, forced, is used above to express exactly 
what has resulted. At Lexington, Mass., during the Revolu- 
tion the British soldier marched against the despised Ameri- 
can “rabble,” and found it behind logs in extended order, and 
the world learned from the above mentioned rabble that 
if they expected to live long enough to fight at all, they 
must do it in extended order, and the heavy columns gave 
way to the line, which is growing more mobile every day. 

The power of the rifle was developed by Americans, as 
was the “six-shooter,’” and as the range and accuracy in- 
creased, the world learned that to fight in the old European 
style was little better than suicide, so they adopted the Ameri- 
can’s style of fighting, along with his rifle. As arms become 
more deadly and accurate, cover in fighting becomes more and 
more essential. Why Americans go to Europe for their tac- 
tics and other ideas, is hard to understand. Our forefathers 
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taught the world how to fight with the rifle in extended order, 
and at Jena Napoleon’s Tirailleur skirmishers, patterned after 
the American skirmisher, repulsed the celebrated Prussian 
Grenadiers. 

From the above it will be seen that by going to Europe 
we simply bring back our own ideas modified to European 
uses, and of but little use to Americans. 

During the American Civil War the theory of fighting 
cavalry was entirely changed, as well as its use when off the 
actual field of battle. European cavalry learned a great les- 
son from the American cavalrymen—Forrest, Stuart, Morgan, 
Sheridan and others. The cavalry of America had never 
been developed before, and for that reason its role on this 
continent was not understood. There were no large bodies 
of cavalry until Hooker organized the cavalry corps of the 
Army of the Potomac. Up to that time it was used as head- 
quarters guards, orderlies, strikers, and the like, as it was in 
the War with Spain. 

The American cavalry has been pronounced by the highest 
European authority the finest light cavalry in the world. Thus 
it will be seen that the Americans have shown the world how 
to use both infantry and cavalry, and as they have revolu- 
tionized the navies of the world several times, the author 
does not see why Americans, of all people, should go to 
Europe for military ideas. The institutions of our land 
make the Americans the most warlike (not quarrelsome) 
people in the world, and the next time they go to war they 
will again show the world something new in the soldier’s line. 
Of necessity this must be. Everything in America is new. 
New people, with new ideas; new country, new ideas of gov- 
ernment, and the energy engendered in developing the re- 
sources develops the American aggressiveness, and when the 
fighting begins this soon becomes combative. 

Most everything in Europe is finished; there still remain 
a few thories to be turned over, and ¢hat will be done when 
the democratic ideas of the Americans become a little more 
deeply sunk in the minds of the masses of the people. The 
king business is a little behind the times, which lesson the 
Americans have also taught the Europeans. The Americans 
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commenced the lesson, Napoleon found it “a good thing” 
and passed it along, and to-day the democratic idea running 
loose in Europe makes it a trifle uncertain for the king busi- 
ness to know “where it is at.” 

Everything new in the world, of importance, is bound to 
come from this country, for the Americans are doing some- 
thing new all the time. They are forced to, to meet the 
conditions constantly arising. This may apply to Russia* 
some day, but the rest of Europe is old and finished —little 
new. People go to new countries to find new adventures, 
and adventure makes men warlike, amongst other things, de- 
velops their faculties, mental and physical, and for that rea- 
son the American is by nature the modern soldier. The sol- 
dier of a modern country, up ¢o date in his ideas. 

Perhaps in the future Russia will play the same part in 
Europe (is playing it now) when she has more school houses. 
The modern soldier of the best type must be from a school 
house, preliminary to his military training. 

If the people of China ever get training of these modern 
times they may give trouble. 

For the reasons stated, it is not seen why Americans should 
go to Europe for military ideas. If they will study the op- 
erations of their own armies under their own famous lead- 
ers for the past hundred years, they will learn all that can be 
learned theoretically of the science of war, as it applies or 
will apply to them for many years to come. 

From the papers it would appear that more men would 
have been hurt the other day in Greece if there had been a 
few American riflemen on one side or the other. Turkey 
and Greece are not modern in their methods. Of course sol- 
diers get experience from any troops. It is a fine thing for 
professional soldiers to watch the operations of any large 
bodies of troops, and the government is wise in sending 
some to Europe, for the younger men of our army have 
never seen large forces operate, and there is a great advan- 
tage to be derived from having officers get used to seeing 
large bodies in action. 


*Since this was written (April, 1897) Russia’s day has dawned with the 
finishing of her great railroad, July 29, 1903.—C. G. A. ae 
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By Brever LIEUTENANT COLONEL ED. F. BROWN, First U. S. ARTILLERY. 





URING the last few months in Colorado we have heard 

a great deal about executive orders. Nosmall amount 

of confusion has arisen because of the failure to understand 

the nature of an executive order, and the power which it 
carries with it. 

Lawyers of more or less prominence have talked of con- 
stitutional rights that have been encroached upon by the 
action of our Governor. Suits of law have been filed in 
courts of record against the Governor and his executive 
officers for damages claimed to have been done through 
arrest without warrant; and as a result many people have 
been misled into the belief that the Governor has overstepped 
his power as an executive. 

The reason for this belief is that only the judicial side of 
the question has been presented. The talking has all been 
done by lawyers, or through their suggestion, and most law- 
yers allow their thoughts to travel along narrow lines of 
judicial practice, and overlook the fundamental principles of 
government. 

The Constitution of the United States provides for three 
distinct departments of government: Legislative, executive 
and judicial. There is an implied'obligation preventing the 
interference of one of these departments with either of the 
others. It has been deemed by many a maxim of vital im- 
portance that these powers of government should forever be 
kept separate and distinct; and, accordingly, we find it laid 
down with emphatic care in the bill of rights of several of 
the State Constitutions. 

*Read before the Colorado Commandery of the Loyal Legion, Decem- 
ber 1, 1903. 
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Story “On the Constitution” (Sec. 1491) says: 


“The command and application of the public force to exe- 
cute the laws, to maintain peace * * * are powers so 
obviously of an executive nature, and require the exercise of 
qualities so peculiarly adapted to this department that a well 
organized government can scarcely exist when they are 
taken away from it.” 


The legislative is the law-making and deliberative part 
of our government. The executive is the active and gov- 
erning part, while the judicial only follows as a corrective 
department. If those who criticise our Governor would take 
time to read the history of the Constitution, and would study 
the discussion which arose over the division of government 
into the three departments, they would probably be surprised 
to learn that it was only by a scratch that the absolute veto- 
power was taken from the President, and that the ultimate 
decision to require a two-thirds vote by Congress to pass a 
measure over the President’s veto was a compromise, and 
was reached only after long discussion. The framers of the 
Constitution recognized the Executive as the chief factor in 
government, and seemed to consider the judicial and legis- 
lative as a means of guiding and assisting the Executive. 

To the Executive is granted the power to convene the 
legislative branch of the government, and to him is also 
given the right to appoint the members of the highest court 
in the land. The Executive can pardon a criminal after a 
sheriff has arrested, a jury has adjudged him guilty, and a 
judge has sentenced him. In other words, our system of 
government provides that in some cases the Executive may 
set aside all the powers of the judicial. 

It has devolved upon Colorado to develop a judge of such 
small knowledge of the relation of the executive and judicial 
branches of our government as to allow suits for $300,000 
damages against our Executive and his officers to be filed in 
his court by hoboes who ought to be in prison. It cannot be 
said that our State Constitution in such matters is different 
from the Constitution of the United States; because, if it 
varies from the National Constitution in this important mat- 
ter, it is of itself void and of no force. 
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The Constitution requires executive officers to forestall 
and prevent crime or threatened resistance to law just as 
much as it requires them to punish criminal actions. It is 
the duty of the Executive to act, even though the judges, 
juries and court officers delay or refuse to act. The President 
has so acted since the foundation of our government, and the 
governor of a State has exactly similar powers within his 
own State. 

The idea that the President or a governor must wait until 
overt acts are committed, cannot be defended. The assertion 
that the sheriff may call for troops only after he has been 
defeated, is nonsense. The statute of Colorado expressly 
provides that when there is a “riot, mob or body of men, act- 
ing together by force with intent to commit a felony, or to 
offer violénce to persons or property, or by force and violence 
to break and resist the laws of the State, or when such tumult, 
riot or mob is threatened, and the fact is made to appear to 
the Governor, he may order any portion of the National 
Guard into service to support the law.” 

During the first century of the history of the United States 
the President has been compelled more than once to take 
executive action in the suppression of insurrection, in sup- 
port of the laws. A notable instance of this occurred in the 
year 1794, when President Washington mobilized 15,000 
militia from New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, for the suppression of the famous Whiskey Insurrection 
in western Pennsylvania. Similar executive action was taken 
five years later, when the President called out the militia of 
Pennsylvania to suppress Fries’ insurrection. 

When, in the latter part of 1832, the Legislature of South 
Carolina passed the famous Nullification Ordinance, and an- 
nounced that any attempt on the part of the Federal govern- 
ment to enforce its laws would absolve the State from all 
connection with the Union, President Jackson, with charac- 
teristic energy and promptness, replied with a proclamation 
and a message to Congress, in which he denied the right of 
either nullification or secession, and assured the South Caro- 
linians that if they resisted the laws they would be coerced 
by the combined power of the other States. General Scott 
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was sent to South Carolina with full authority to uphold the 
laws, and was provided with sufficient troops to carry out his 
purpose. 

President Cleveland quelled the riot in Chicago by order- 
ing United States troops to the scene of the disturbance, al- 
though the Governor of Illinois protested against the ex- 
ecutive action and declared that the act was an invasion of 
State rights. 

In the case of the disturbances at Wardner, Idaho, Gen- 
eral Merriam thought best to secure a proclamation of mar- 
tial law by the Governor of Idaho previous to occupation by 
the U.S. troops. In this case there was a confession on the 
part of the civil authorities of inability to protect life and 
property, but the confession was clearly recognized as an in- 
cident, and not a prerequisite for the presence of Federal 
troops. 

During the past three months I have repeatedly heard it 
stated that martial law is impossible in Colorado. The Con- 
stitution of this State must not differ in this particular from 
that of other States in the Union, and martial law can be pro- 
claimed here as elsewhere. The Constitution of Colorado 
recognizes the division of government into legislative, ju- 
dicial and executive departments, and the limitations on each 
are the same here as in other States of the Union. 

If under present conditions the Governor of this State 
should see fit to arrest and confine the leaders of the agitators 
who are keeping the entire State in a condition of turmoil, 
he would be far within his power, as representing the ex- 
ecutive branch of the government, and his acts as such could 
not be reviewed by the codrdinate judicial branch of gov- 
ernment. 

Acting as the executive branch of government, the Gov- 
ernor is required to see that lives and property are protected, 
and that the laws are enforced; and he would be acting well 
within his prerogative were he to pass over the mass of agi- 
tators and cause the arrest and bringing to trial of those who 
are back of them as leaders and instigators of riot and murder. 

The courts of the State have no jurisdiction over the ex- 
ecutive acts of the Governor. A State court which rules that 
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it may review the executive acts of a Governor, and restrain 
him or render nugatory those acts, confesses itself ignorant of 
the fundamental principles of our government. Of course 
I cannot foretell the action of the Supreme Court on the ques- 
tion at issue, but it does seem to me that when the question 
is properly brought before it the decision of the district judge 
in Teller County must be reversed. 

. At the close of the Civil War it was my privilege to wit- 
ness a test case of the futility of the judicial branch of the 
government attempting to defy the executive. I was the 
officer who, under the order of Generals Thomas and Stone- 
man, made a marked example ofa district judge and sheriff 
who refused to obey an executive order, regularly issued by 
the President. When the war closed and civil authorities 
took charge in the South, the President of the United States 
issued General Order No. 50, President’s Series, which pro- 
vided that men who had been tried for capital crimes by mil- 
itary commissions or courts martial, and found not guilty, 
should not be tried by civil courts for the same offense. This 
order merely stated in a formal manner the principle of jus- 
tice—that a life once placed legally in jeopardy could not be 
tried the second time for the same crime. 

Two men, Riggs and Berry, had been “orderlies” on the 
staff of the colonel of one of the Union Tennessee regi- 
ments. Pot shot had been taken at the colonel of that reg- 
iment at different times by parties in ambush. After one such 
shot the colonel ordered Riggs and Berry to go kill the man 
who fired on him, and they did so. The man belonged to 
one of the most prominent families in East Tennessee. His 
friends caused a court martial to try Riggs and Berry for 
murder. The court naturally released the men, but recom- 
mended the dismissal of the colonel for hasty action in giv- 
ing the order to kill. President Lincoln disapproved the 
finding of the court martial, saying he “was not employing 
colonels to be shot at in this way,” and ordered the colonel 
returned to command. This ended the military phase of 
the trial. 

In the fall of 1865 the jury at Dandridge, Tennessee, in- 
dicted Riggs and Berry for murder, and the sheriff arrested 
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them and threw them into jail, chaining them to the floor, 
and making them “star” prisoners. The action of the civil 
authorities was called to the attention of General Thomas, 
and he sent a copy of the President’s order to the district 
judge, and asked for the men’s release. The judge refused 
to release the prisoners, and cited the constitutional argu- 
ment, so often heard in Colorado during the last three months, 
that the civil authorities are paramount to the military, and 
that the trial would have to take itscourse. General Thomas, 
believing that a mere show of force would be sufficient to 
cause compliance with his orders, sent a lieutenant, with 
eighteen men, demanding the prisoners’ release. The sheriff 
turned out several hundred men and captured the lieutenant, 
and “paroled” him and his men the next day, with an agree- 
ment that they should not return. 

I had been chief of scouts in that section of country at one 
time, but in the fall of 1865 was in command of the garrison at 
Chattanooga, and my superior officers decided that I should be 
sent to Dandridge with a sufficient number of men to enforce 
the order of the President. General Gillam asked me how 
many men I would need, and I said 100 men, as I told him I did 
not believe it unsafe to go anywhere in the South with that 
nuinber, as everybody was tired of war. I started with the 
smaller force, but General Stoneman, commanding the Dis- 
trict of Tennessee, stopped me at Knoxville, and ordered a 
full battalion of heavy artillery to report to me there. He 
said with the larger force there would be no bloodshed. He 
also gave me orders to make it so “hot” for the judge, the 
sheriff, and the citizens of that vicinity that they never would 
dare to disobey an order of the President again. I marched 
into Dandridge in the latter part of November, 1865. I 
seized the jailer, and ordered the jail unlocked at once on 
penalty of death. I released the men within ten minutes of 
my arrival. I seized the hotel parlor for my headquarters, 
and moved out a book store from the corner below my room 
for the use of the provost guard. The judge appeared and 
offered me advice. I told him that his action had cost the 
government $25,000, and that if he attempted to advise me 
I would throw him over the banisters; that I ought to 
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“throw him in” with all the officers of the county, but his 
age and respectability caused me to hesitate. He and the 
sheriff and all who were responsible for the refusal to obey 
the President’s order left the country, and stayed away until 
I sent them word that they might return. 

During the first month of our occupation no one was 
allowed on the streets after 9 o'clock at night without my 
permission, and I suppose these people thought I was a 
tyrant gone mad; but I was obeying orders. 

Protest after protest was forwarded to my superior officers 
and to Washington, but all were returned to me with the 
endorsement that I was doing the right thing. I would then 
send for the petitioners and show them their signatures, and 
make it warm for them. I ordered winter quarters built 
when I arrived, supposing it would irritate the natives more 
than anything else; but it was February 10, 1866, before I 
got away from the dreary place. I almost thought the U.S. 
government had forgotten me. 

One of the bright spots in my military life is the remem- 
brance of these two men, Berry and Riggs, when I took them 
from that prison door and told them to salute their flag. Fall- 
ing on their knees, and with streaming eyes, they kissed the 
folds of our regimental flag, and said to my soldiers: ‘“‘ Thank 
God, boys, we have a government that protects the poor and 
the weak as well as the rich and powerful.” 

The proceedings against the men were abandoned by the 
court, and the men reported to me each week during my stay 
there; and I would have arrested and imprisoned any man 
that interfered with them. 

From the endorsement of seven of the petitions by the 


Attorney General of the United States that were returned to 


me regarding this matter, I am convinced that in emergen- 
cies the courts themselves are subservient to the executive 
authority. N\ 4 
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SOME NOTES ON CAVALRY EQUIPMENT. 
By Captain GEO. VIDMER, ELeventH U. S. CAVALRY. 


These few thoughts have suggested themselves to me, 
and I place them before the Cavalry Association for its dis- 
cussion and criticism. 

In all marches I have made with the fair leather saddle, 
I have noticed that the pack, as now prescribed, falls, and 
gradually works down on top of the blanket in rear of the 
saddle, z. ¢., on the spine of the horse. On the walk the mo- 
tion of the pack irritates the part to such an extent that inva- 
riably there is a bump raised, or in time a sore back. This, 
of course, can be prevented if an officer of the troop keeps 
constant watch, and has every man interest himself in the 
matter or march on foot. With the pack as now rolled, the 
middle strap cannot be drawn tight enough to prevent the 
pack working down and resting on the back. 

I suppose every cavalryman has thought of lengthening 
the side bars, having them extend further to the rear. In 
addition to supplying a rest for the pack, it would give a 
greater bearing surface on the horse’s back. This would be 
best by far, but as it has been suggested and recommended 
so many. times and has not been done, it behooves us to find 
some other way to supply this want. 
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I have made and used with great success an extension, or 
pack rest, which consists of a triangular piece of metal, cut 
so that when bent it will fit snugly 
over the cantle arch and closely to 
the cantle, having three holes punch- 4 
ed for the three No. 8 rivets inthe | A 
arch. This is covered with leather | 
on both sides and sewed on edges, | 
and is riveted to saddle underneath 
quarter straps. It weighs but eight 
ounces, andis worth using. It keeps 
the pack up in the middle, relieving the back from all pres- 
sure therefrom aud allows a free current of air under it. 

The metal core, tie extension and its arrangements, are 
shown in Plates 1,2 and 3. These extensions could be made 
for the different sizes of saddles, and upon requisition of the 
different troops, giving the numbers of 11, 11% and 12-inch 
saddles, could be supplied with the necessary large rivets and 
put on saddles by the troop sad- 
dler. This method adds to the 
weight slightly, necessitates the 
expense of making, and the 
trouble of fitting and securing 
when received. There is an- 
other method of relieving the 
horse’s back without extra at- 
tachment whatever, and that is 
by rolling the pack differently. 

The regulations at present 
prescribe folding the blanket in 
three equal folds across the 
shorter edge. When this is 
done, the lower end drags in the 
mud, dust or dirt. It further 
prescribes placing the blanket on the shelter half in such a 
way as to dirty it still further. The blanket can be folded 
in three equal folds across the longer edge, and even the 
shortest man can keep it from touching the floor or ground. 
Lay it squarely and evenly across the shelter half, perpen- 
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PLATE 2. 
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dicular to median line, and place the left hand in middle of 
blanket, fold over ends of blanket to the hand, or to within 
about four inches of each other, place the underclothing on 
outer edge 
of blanket, 
then roll as. 
prescribed 
in “Drill 
‘ Regula- 
a) ' tions.” The 
shelter half 
is turned un- 
der about 
3 four inches. 
Sa This meth- 
| od will allow 
the middle 
coat strap to be drawn in very tight, reduces the roll to within 
a diameter of two to three inches in the middle, clears the 
horse’s back entirely, and also places the greater part of the 
weight lower on 
the horse, and the 
length of the pack 
steadies the parts 
of the equipment 
hung on the cantle 
rings (lariat, can- 
teen and cup). 

To me one of the 
greatest benefits 
derived from this 
method of rolling 
the pack is to pre- 
vent that constant nny 
shifting of the 
pack from side to side during the walk and trot. Plate 
No. 4 shows old pack, No. 5 the new pack, and how clear 
it is of the back. In this pack, as in the old way the 
neatness could be accentuated by placing the nosebag on 




















PLATE 3. 
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off side of pack. This would allow the buckle to be on top 
of the pack, and the splay of bag towards the cantle and 
out of sight, the rear of pack thus presenting a smart, neat 


appearance. A comparison of 
the two packs (Plate 6) will 
show the reduced size, lower 
load, and from every point of 
view show the value of the new 
method. 

I would rather see a longer 
side bar, and also the mortises 
for the two lower coat straps 
cut lower in the cantle, than any 
rearrangement of pack, but until 
this is given us, we might adopt 
one of the two methods I have 
described for preventing the 





PLATE 5. 


sore back. While I am on the saddle, let me call attention 
to something which is neglected by the majority of troop 
commanders. I say the majority after mature deliberation, 

















PLATE 6, 


for I have noticed 
something like twenty 
troops, representing 
parts of five regiments 
of cavalry, and I am 
judging from the pro- 
portionof them. That 
to which I desire to 
call attention is the 
adjustment of the dif- 
ferent straps on the 
saddle. First, the stir- 
rup strap is made for 
the buckle to be run 
down as near the stir- 
rup as possible, thus 
taking advantage of 


the double part encircling the stirrup, and also to prevent 
the buckle from rubbing the carbine scabbard and the leg of 
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the rider. The added comfort of keeping the buckles against, 
or as near the stirrup as can be had, would seem to be suffi- 
cient to call attention to itself, yet I have seen officers and 
men riding with the buckle wearing their leggings and boots, 
and pressing severely into their shins. 

I have seen troops with hardly a man who did not have 
his canvas leggings reinforced with leather on this account. 
Both straps of the carbine scabbard should encircle the scab- 
bard, and the rear strap buckle should be up near the saddle. 
The buckle on nosebag should be on the top, or the rear of 
the pack. The saddlebag straps are too long, and if the 
men are not instructed they will buckle them in one of the 
holes as issued. Additional holes will have to be punched 
to use with effect. The surcingle should go over the saddle, 
but under all straps, the near end being drawn up until the 
strap is just below edge of near side bar. The reason for 
this is obvious. 

In this connection it is well to consider on which side the 
carbine should be carried. The concensus of opinion seems 
to point to the left as the proper side. The new manner of 
returning saber (Cavalry Drill Regulations, paragraph 390) 
seems to point to the same way. 

A recent order requiring the submission of requisitions 
for carbine slings, seems to indicate the right side, for why 
would we need them if the carbine is carried on the left side? 
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THE PARIS-DEAUVILLE RIDE. 


TRANSLATED BY CapTAIN T. BENTLEY MOTT, U. S. ArTILLERY. 


After the results of the Brussels-Ostend Raid were made 
known we had ventured to hope that such revolting spec- 
tacles would never be repeated. No lover of the horse, no 
one who had any traces of humanity in him, could fail to be 
horrified and disgusted by these barbarous trials, for which 
not even the excuse can be offered that they are of any use 
from a military or other point of view. We have seen in 
this race, modern cavalry officers of the nation that claims 
to be the most refined and civilized in the world, apply in- 
jections of cafeine, ether and other stimulants to their fallen 
horses to make them totter along for a few kilometers, and 
thus prolong their terrible agony. 

Considerable surprise has been expressed in some quar- 
ters at the limited number of competitors that entered this 
race. We, on the other hand, are surprised that there were 
so many, considering the fact that all of them were neces- 
sarily cavalry officers and consequently were fully conscious 
of the sufferings they were about to impose on the poor 
brutes. 

It has also been a matter of comment that the Minister 
of War should have left to private parties the organization 
and management of a purely military enterprise. It was for 
that reason, no doubt, that, although the organizers did all 
they could to associate to their scheme the names of well 
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known parties whose high position gives them a certain 
authority in the matter, a great many officers refrained from 
taking part in the race. 

We cannot too much emphasize the fact that this, which, 
in our desire to make use of foreign terms, even if we don’t 
know what they really mean, is called the “ Paris-Deauville 
Raid,” is absolutely useless both from a hippic and a mili- 
tary point of view. That the resistance of a horse to fatigue 
is enormous was already well known, and no experiments of 
such brutal nature were required to tell us that. 

The only possible result of the trial was to emphasize 
precisely that which we should be most careful to conceal, 
namely: that craving for new sensations and that absence 
of all pity and humanitarian feelings, which are the most in- 
fallible signs of the decadence of a nation. 

Our officers,,who for the last thirty-three years of peace, 
have had no opportunities of getting themselves killed for 
the mother country, seem to think that there is a certain 
glory in having a horse die under them, not of wounds re- 
ceived in battle, but of extenuation and fatigue. 

On the first day the task of the jury was very simple; it 
was only a question of which competitor arrived first at the 
post at Deauville. On the second day, however, the jury 
had to perform the more delicate operation of classifying 
the horses according to their condition after the race, in 
order to determine who was the winner of the prize given 
for “best condition.”” Two of the horses had to be elimi- 
nated from this classification for the simple reason that they 
died; one, “Pretty Boy,” upon entering the stable immedi- 
ately after arrival, and the other, “Huppé,” after a terrible 
agony of two hours. 

On the other hand, some of the horses arrived in very 
good condition and did honor to their riders, whose first care 
had evidently been to spare their mounts as much as possible. 
Foremost among these were “Icane,’”’ belonging to M. de 
Royer; “Fabiola,” to M. Nativelle; “Grillon,” to M. Petit; 
and “ Latimu,”’ to M. de Ligniville. Other horses also arrived 
comparatively fresh. ‘Midas,’ mounted by Lieutenant Beau- 
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sil, who won the first prize, was tired, but not exhausted. 
The resistance shown by this animal is really wonderful. 

The great majority of the animals, however, were in a 
pitiful state of extenuation, and fully demonstrated the inu- 
tility and brutality of the ‘trial. 

The so-called raid may be divided intotwo parts: (1) A 
ride of 135 kilometers from Paris to Rouen, and (2) a race of 
eighty-five Kilometers from Rouen to Deauville. 

The 135 kilometers run had to be made within a certain 
time, but without racing, and may be considered as an elimi- 
nating trial. 

As a matter of principle, as soon as a real horseman feels 
that his mount is tired out, he stops, whether he is engaged 
in a race, in hunting, or otherwise. But apart from that, it 
was one of the rules of the contest that no horse would be 
classified for prize distribution unless it arrived “in good con- 
dition.” Yet one of the competitors, whose horse had 
dropped upon the ground, utterly worn out, administered 
injections of stimulants to the poor brute, and finally suc- 
ceeded in reaching the post. But:'while on the way to the 
stable he suddenly collapsed, and had to be half pushed, half 
carried, by seven men to his stall. There he fell again, and 
after a most terrible agony of nearly two hours, he died in a 
position indicating the most exquisite torture. 

Another horse, “ Pretty Boy,” fell dead upon reaching his 
box. His death was caused by cerebral congestion, and on 
that account may be termed accidental, as he appeared to be 
in tolerably good condition on his arrival at the post, and in 
all probability the rider did not notice during the journey 
that anything was wrong with the horse. But it must be 
admitted that it was a consequence of the race. 

It is childish to deny, as some of the reporters who wit- 
nessed the arrival do, that the great majority of the horses 
were in a most pitiable state of exhaustion. Even “Midas,” 
the winner, appeared to be very much fatigued, notwith- 
standing the surprising powers of resistance of this fine ani- 
mal, and its perfect training. 

On the following day, August 15th, the judges proceeded 
to the classification of the horses, according to their condi- 
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tions. Here we wish to say that the three animals that were 
awarded the first place were not at all those which were in 
the best condition, although they could not be said to be 
hors de combat. “Midas” limped severely, notwithstanding 
the half hour’s walking his rider had given him previous to 
the examination. It is only fair to add that the condition of 
the limbs of this animal shows that he never could have been 
very straight on his legs, which is not surprising considering 
the work it has been doing for the last two years. 

It was, therefore, perhaps quite fair not to attribute this 
lameness solely to the ride he had just finished. 

It is to be feared that the committee was a little too in- 
dulgent in its use of the words, “Horse in good condition.” 
In fact the only horses that really were in good shape on 
arrival were “Scapin,” “Icane,” “Gaston,” “Grillon,” “ Fabi- 
ola,” “Latium,” and “Salvator.” All the others were evi- 
dently suffering in the legs, and some in the loins, and most 
of them will certainly soon be candidates for condemnation. 

We are told that this raid should be an annual event; I 
can only hope that it will not be any such thing, at least not 
under the conditions of this year’s contest or that of the 
Brussels-Ostend. The horses bought for the army are not in- 
tended exclusively for the amusement of the public; and the 
pleasure of receiving a toy prize, however gilded, does not 
appear sufficient compensation for the massacre of a lot of 
good horses. I repeat that such contests develop a spirit 
more out of place in the army than in any other quarter. 

We should not forget that our French officers are the 
grandsons of those same who a century ago went careering 
over Europe to some purpose, and it is unworthy of these 
men to suppose that in order to stimulate to-day a similar 
spirit of enterprise in their sons, we must offer silly prizes or 
the dangerous temptation of notoriety. 

Nothing but harm, and great harm,can come of introducing 
into the cavalry a spirit which is wholly contrary to its needs. 
The role of the cavalry officer, due to modern firearms, is 
now a role of abnegation. He is obliged to have, of all the 
speciesof courage, that which makestheseverest demands upon 
us, for indeed he must most often now expose himself to an 
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obscure death in some reconnaissance too unknown to be re- 
corded in the annals of war; he, therefore, needs that self- 
sacrificing devotion to duty which gets its chief reward 
from conscience, and which is in no way encouraged by ex-* 
peditions of the kind we were lately called upon to witness. 

Here is the official résumé of the Paris-Rouen-Deauville 
Raid : 


CLASSIFICATION IN THE ORDER OF SPEED. 


First Prize: Lieutenant Beausil. 

Second Prize: ( 500 francs) a silver bucket, Lieutenant 
Gouin. 

Third Prize: 300 francs and an objet d’art, Lieutenant 
Allut. 

Fourth Prize: 200 francs and an enameled cup, Lieuten- 
ant Petit. 

Fifth Prize: Captain Maillard. 

Sixth Prize: Captain de la Taille. 

First Prize: Prize of the President of the Republic for the 
horse classed as first among those coming from the remount 
depot of France, Lieutenant Beausil, 

Second Prize: From the City of Paris, Lieutenant Petit. 


PRIZES TO HORSES JUDGED TO BE IN BEST CONDITION ON 
ARRIVAL. 


First: Lieutenant de Bourbon-Busset. 

Second: Lieutenant Beausil. 

Third: Lieutenant Abzac. 

Fourth: Captain Loos. 

Fifth: Lieutenant de Ligniville. 

Prize to the charger, inscribed the longest on the horse 
book, as assigned to his rider, Captain de la Taille. His mare 
has been for eight years assigned to him on the regiment’s 
books. 

The prize to the regiment furnishing _ winner goes to 
the Twenty-eighth Dragoons. 
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ITALIAN CAVALRY IN WATER. 


0 4\ \) 
~ \ 


It is a well known fact, that in order to perform the impor- 
tant work of reconnoitering and clearing, cavalry must not 
be delayed by water courses, large or small. Hence in all 
military countries means for fording wide streams have been 
contrived; for example: In Austria aluminium floats and 
with us (Germany ) the so-called ‘folding boat,” the wooden 
frame of which is covered with a heavy water-proof cloth. 
These much lauded folding boats have their disadvantages, 
however, and it is an open secret that at the present moment 
experiments are being made with light steel boats, these boats 
to be transported after the cavalry upon expressly con- 
structed wagons. ‘“Expressly constructed,” that is the point; 
the difficulty increases; the mobility of the whole as a unit 
is lessened, and it can come to pass that these wagons are 
not on hand when most urgently needed. 

According to press dispatches the exercises in swimming 
in our (German) cavalry have not been neglected, these ex- 
ercises taking place without the use of any contrivance; the 
method of procedure being the same, namely, in regard to 
small detachments, as will often occur in field. In Italy this 
rule is also followed for larger bodies of troops, and the ford- 
ing of streams is diligently exercised, as the future scene of 
war will, in all probability, be upper Italy, which, aside from 
the Alpine wall, only in exceptional cases the scene of cav- 
alry operation, is traversed by numerous rivers and small 
streams, 

It is said that no detachment of cavalry, large or small, 
can ford a stream without previous exercising upon part of 
both horse and rider. These exercises, however, demand a 
certain amount of courage, and it is therefore not to be won- 
dered at, that the daring and enterprising Count of Turin, a 
passionate horseman, should enjoy undertaking such drills 
with his regiment, the Lancers of Novara. It was he who 
gave Prince Henry of Orleans, a bloody souvenir when the 
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latter spoke slanderingly of the Italian army a in 
Erythrae and Abyssinia. 

As his regiment lay in Toskana (at present quartered in 
Vercelli), the Count used the beach at Viareggio to accustom 
his squadrons to entering the water and swimming. Accord- 
ing to the account of a militiaman who partook in the exer- 
cises, and, as is to be seen from the accompanying illustra- 
tions, these exercises were carried out very methodically 
and were practically arranged, no one was permitted to 





shirk. In the picture the young Prince appears third from 
the right with bridle tightly drawn. 

To this same well informed militiaman we are indebted 
for the information upon the rules, according to which the 
Italian cavalry carries out these exercises. 

If possible, all riders should learn to swim. Horses 
instinctively understand swimming, but they must be fre- 
quently instructed in order to inspire confidence, a more de- 
tailed description being given below. 

In case of small detachments entrusted with a certain ex- 
ercise, the required number of swimmers can always be 
found in every regiment. In choosing horses, one must bear 
in mind that those with a free shoulder movement, and those 
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which are fastest on land are usually the best swimmers. 
Full blooded horses always swim faster than others. 

Our informant also made note of another peculiar circum- 
stance; one of his horses, after repeated trials, swam badly 
in the exercises at Lodi, in the River Adda. This same horse 
further on in Ticino showed better speed than the others. 
He was shoulder stiff, and as the Adda lies close to the bar- 
racks, the freeness of shoulder movement failed him. In 








order to reach Ticino a long march was necessary, during 
which the shoulder freedom returned, and this horse, par- 
ticularly fast on land, overtook the others. 

It is advisable where a choice can be had, to avoid weak 
horses or such with a bad gait. 

The rider must, even when accustomed to swimming, 
proceed step by step in the exercises, going from easy to 
difficult swimming of streams in full marching order. 

The swimming is first undertaken naked, then consecu- 
tively with socks and underwear; drill-cloth, trousers and 
shoes; entire drill-cloth suit; cloth trousers, drill-cloth jacket 
and shoes; entire cloth suit; cloth suit and leggings (gam- 
bali), and finally with field marching uniform. 

In last two cases the participant must be an excellent 
swimmer in order to swim a moderately wide stream with a 
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weak current, but the gradual progressive exercises make it 
possible to accomplish a great deal in this line. 

The men attain such confidence in water that they not 
only do not disturb the horse swimming beside them by 
seeking too strong a swimming support, but are able to guide 
the animal to the opposite shore. 

The education of horse and rider can be undertaken sim- 
ultaneously. When a rider has qualified by completing the 





exercises, he must then mount and repeat the same. It is ad- 
visable to leave the horse unsaddled for some time. 

Horses with mount go much more readily into the water 
than when led in from flat-boats, at the same time over- 
coming their fear for water much more easily. 

Four or five horses are allowed to enter the water with 
the necessary space. A life-boat crew oversees the exercises 
and must particularly take steps to prevent an intractable 
animal from disturbing its neighbors. 

In first attempts, the rider should be on the lookout when 
reaching the opposite bank. As soon as the horse touches 
ground with the fore feet, he seeks to do the same with the 
hind feet; this causes the current to turn the animal and he 
now turns suddenly toward the stream; in this manner the 
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rider can be very easily thrown. But as has been said, this 
happens only in the beginning and not with all horses. 

As soon as the rider, upon entering the water, feels that 
his horse is swimming, he glides from his back, allows the 
already knotted bridle rein to go free, and takes hold of the 
mane, in this manner swimming with the animal without 
allowing himself to be towed. The rider must in no case__ 
take hold of the bit during swimming, as the horse is in this 
regard very sensitive and can easily be disturbed; in fact the 
swimming qualities of a horse can in this manner be greatly 
impaired. The rider should seek to guide the horse with 








his hand or with a small stick by tapping the animal on the 
cheek ; also by throwing water on the horse’s head, accord- 
ing to the direction desired. The rider must always swim on 
the down stream side of the horse in order to avoid being 


carried between the horse’s legs by the current. The cur- 
rent also forbids the rider remaining in the saddle, it not 
only being a lightening for the horse, but in most cases the 
rider would be swept from the saddle by the current. 

After a few trials at swimming, the horses enter the water 
without fear, especially when they have company, for example 
in detachments. The following from our informant is of 
much interest : 

At Ticino, in one place the stream was 140 meters (460 
feet) wide, and twelve meters (forty feet) deep, the current 
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one meter (3.28) per second, The Count allowed his men to 
enter the water in groups of four, with twenty meters dis- 
tance, the single squads arriving at the other shore in just 
fifteen minutes, without a man having lost his horse and with- 
out the slightest accident. The return was made in the same 
way. As for himself, this Italian officer stated that he was 
considered an excellent swimmer, and that in full uniform 
he would be unable to swim more than two or three minutes, 
but that in swimming alongside a trustworthy animal he 
felt “like a king,” and the thought of sinking or accident 
never entered his mind. He concludes therefrom that with 
well schooled horses, the worst of swimmers may well under- 
take the fording of streams. 

According to the above, the fording of streams by cavalry 
does not afford as much difficulty as the layman would sup- 


pose, it only requiring intelligent schooling. | 
ay 


THE RUSSIAN CAVALRY; ITS ORGANIZATION, ITS 
CHARACTER, ITS STRATEGIC AND TACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION. a. 





By CAPTAIN HART. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY CapTAIN C. D. RHODES, 
StxtH CAvALry, GENERAL STAFF, U. S. Army. 





The wars of the future appear to reserve to the cavalry a 
more important role than ever. The experience of the field 
of battle will alone be able to determine its strategic and 
tactical character necessary to adapt it to the immense prog- 
ress made in armament, and in the employment of long 
range fire—as intense as it is efficacious—which will result 
from it. 

In view of these things, Russia has adopted for the enor- 
mous mass of cavalry which she controls, a special mode of 
strategic and tactical employment, essentially different from 
that of other armies. The habits and tendencies natural to 
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its population, as well as its immense resources in cavalry- 
men and horses, seem to justify it. 

We propose to make a study of it; but first it will be 
fitting to prepare an estimate of the resources which Russia 
has at her control, and of comparing them with those of 
Austria and of Germany. 


Effectives which Russia, Austria and Germany can Put 
in the Freld. 


























AUSTRIA POSSESSES— Squadrons. Horses. 
DOYS OS a U0 aa a a mA 286 43,000 
PE ToT Sa i 77 11,550 
INEM nice Pik eat ee cor Nee wee nuly een varies 363 54,550 

GERMANY POSSESSES— 

EA) Eg CS 2 LUO a ge 460 69,000 
DAS S SEC 1 ECCT ES ne ma 72 10,800 
Men eure ee ce ears Woes aoe ts ss 532 79,800 
RussiIA POSSESSES— 
LS 2 Nn ee 552 83,000 
BRIM BOON SINE: 6 os os sos Swe wh hee enSes 526 77,000 
ee en ass sob ws bah n sates 1,078 160,000 
Total for Austria and Germany................. 895 134,350 
Difference in favor of Russia................... 183 25,650 








NOTE.— The troops which the Russian Empire is able to bring into a European 
war, are alone counted. 


The Russian Colonel Soukhotine goes still further in his 
estimate of the resources of Russia in men and horses. 

According to him, she possesses a population of 42,000,000 
souls, of which 2,500,000 (six per cent.) at least, are capable 
of taking the field. The Empire controls, besides, 20,000,000 
horses, among which can easily be chosen a million saddle 
horses suitable for war (five per cent.). This will permit the 
organization of a field army of a million and a half of foot 
soldiers and of 500,000 cavalrymen, all available. In launch- 
ing upon an adversary 300,000 cavalry alone, the latter would 
be more than twice the number that would be reached by the 
Austrian and German cavalry. 

It may therefore be stated, without exaggeration, that 
Russia will have a formidable mass of at least 160,000 cav- 
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alry (the figure of our first estimate) to put in motion against 
her adversaries, and that mobilized for her European army 
alone. 

In making, under these conditions, a parallel study of the 
cavalry force of the Russian Empire with that of Austria and 
Prussia, we have seen that she will have to oppose them a 
force of 183 squadrons and 25,650 horses in excess of what 
the two other nations will be able to put in line; besides, the 
division organization of the Russian cavalry and its location 
along the frontier during times of peace, in fact, its special 
organization, as well as mode of action and armament, in ad- 
dition to the numerous horse artillery which will accompany 
it, will be able to give it, at the beginning of a war (especially 
if a considerable part of the German cavalry is employed 
against France), a crushing superiority which will bring about 
serious consequences for her adversaries. 


Organization of the Russian Army. 


All subdivisions of the enormous body of Russian cavalry 
have been organized into two types of cavalrymen: the dra- 
goon and the cossack, excepting the guard. 

The latter is composed of ten regiments of regular cav-- 
alry and two regiments of cossacks. It is divided into two 
divisions on a peace footing, and three divisions on a war foot- 
ing. The first division comprises four regiments, all wearing 
the cuirass: the Chevalier Guards, the Horse Guards and 
two regiments of cuirassiers. The second division is com- 
posed of one regiment of grenadiers, one of dragoons, two 
of uhlans and four of hussars; on a war footing it is doubled, 
and forms two divisions, with the addition of two regiments 
of cossacks of the guard. 


Tendencies Which Have Influenced the Russians in Adopting this 
Special Cavalry Organization. 


Under the influence of the strategic and technical roles, 
filled with success by her cavalry anterior to the wars of the 
first French empire, during the campaigns of that period, 
during the Crimean War and that of 1877 (against the Turks), 
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besides numerous expeditions in Central Asia (against the 
Turkomans, the Herviens, the Youmoudes of Khiva, etc.); 
in fact, guided by the successful experience of extensive 
raids, by which the cavalry of North America were able to 
produce most significant results, during the War of Secession, 
the Russian cavalry has entered boldly on a new scheme, 
which it has adopted for the organization, instruction and 
military education of the cavalry. The type of dragoon is 
the ideal which it has followed for a long time; that is to say, 
\ y a cavalryman who ought equally to be able to charge with 
\ the saber or to fight on foot, with fixed bayonets or with 
rifle fire. All its organization and instruction tend toward 
this end. These have in view to give the Russian cavalry- 
man the technical education necessary for fighting as well on 
horseback as on foot, using turn about—following the neces- 
sity of the moment—the saber and shock action, or the maga- 
zine rifle, equipped with its bayonet, for fighting on foot. A 
numerous horse artillery (a minimum of one battery to a 
brigade—we have even seen one battery to two squadrons) 
will complete its technical value and will give great inde- 
pendence to the more or less numerous fractions possessing 
these elements. To attain this result, the education of the 
| Russian cavalryman and his mount must, however, relegate 
' shock action to the rank of secondary qualities—preserving, 
_ however, its relative importance, and keeping in view, as es- 

sential qualities, mobility and endurance. 
The real, if not avowed object of the Russians, is to use 
horses in order to benefit by their rapidity of movement, 
A is the specialty of the cavalry ; in order to direct it 
rapidly y and tnexpectedly on a given point, and there of em- 
ploying the mode of fighting which gives strength to the in- 
fantry, in utilizing, following the terrain and circumstances 
of the ground, all the resources of armament, with which the 
Russian cavalryman will have been supplied, and that, as well 
on foot as on horseback ; in the latter case, he ought to remain 
in condition for using shock action with the necessary energy 

if there appears to be need of it. 

The natural aptitude of the Russian cavalryman, and the 
enormous body of mounted troops which may be mobilized, 
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will of themselves be able to bring about satisfactory results 
with that double mode of action, which, so far has produced 
only doubtful results in the experience of other nations, 
whose cavalrymen were far from possessing the natural at- 
tainments of the Russian, which permit of placing these two 
branches of the cavalry service under conditions which pre- 
vent mutual injury. On this account we must consider the 
exceptional conditions which surround the Russian army, 
which possessing for so long a time the ancient traditions of 
the cossack cavalry, has never known other forms of combat 
than those which have come to be adopted, forms which 
other nations accept only with repugnance. Besides, con- 
stant service and steadfast practice can alone develop the 
qualities necessary in regular cavalry. The expeditions into 
Central Asia have been an excellent school of practice, and 
the experience of the war of 1877 against the Turks has, gen- 
erally speaking, given good results in the tests. 


Results Towards Which the Russian Cavalry Aim in Case of a 
European War. 


The Russian cavalry divisions are provided, as we have 
seen, with a numerous horse artillery (a minimum of one 
battery to a brigade); among their effectives are also con- 
siderable detachments of pioneers; in fact, they possess all 
the elements necessary for fighting mounted, and covering 
themselves with hasty intrenchments in ten or fifteen min- 
utes. 

These advantages give them every quality useful for 
forming independent corps, so far as strategic and tactical 
employment are concerned. This will allow the Russians, 
from the outbreak of war, to employ these corps a long 
enough time in the defense of their frontiers during mobili- 
zation and concentration (five to six weeks), or better still, 
to inundate the enemy’s territory with their well organized 
and very mobile masses. 

To be able to put in line the greatest number of guns 
possible, the effective of the squadron should be raised to a 
mean of one hundred and eighty horses. The Russian regi- 
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ments containing ten squadrons, can furnish a battalion of 
nine hundred bayonets, not counting the horse holders and 
a support of two squadrons which will remain with the 
horses. Two regiments of this strength will compose a 
brigade, and two brigades an independent division, capable 
of putting in line 3,600 guns, with a mounted support of 
1,800 cavalrymen. Adding to this two horse batteries (six- 
teen pieces) with a light bridge train, a cavalry corps of 
8,667 men will be constituted. Nine divisions, composed 
provisionally of two brigades each, organized and drilled to 
act with complete independence, are deployed in time of 
peace on the frontiers of Russia, but it is estimated that 
thirteen divisions would be sufficient to guard the western 
frontier against any eventuality, without the assistance of 
the infantry. They also group five other cavalry divisions 
on the lines of railroad, abutting on the frontier. A division 
formed of three brigades will constitute a powerful corps of 
independent cavalry, capable of putting 5,400 guns in line,a 
mounted support of 2,700 cavalrymen, three horse batteries 
(twenty-four pieces), and three squadrons of pioneers. All 
the cavalry divisions are largely provided with telegraph 
apparatus, and it is expected that one can be furnished to 
each squadron ; cavalry officers and men are engaged in this 
service. 

The superiority which the Russian cavalry owes to its 
effective, superior to that of the united forces of Austria and 
Germany (triple that of Austria), to its separation into inde- 
pendent divisions (of which nine are scattered along the 
western frontier) to its peculiar armament, as well as to its 
aptitude for fighting on foot, will give it great effectiveness, 
if experience justifies the results which. are expected from 
this special organization. According to the Russians, the 
following are the results referred to: 

1. The nine cavalry divisions stationed on the frontier 
will protect the latter effectually while awaiting the concen- 
tration of the Russian army, requiring five to six weeks. 

2. Equipped with every appliance for immediately taking 
the offensive, they will be in condition for making, from the 
very beginning of war, an inroad on the entire hostile terri- 
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tory, living at the expense of the opponent and diminishing 


the heavy burden which the stay of armies on the lines of | 


concentration imposes upon the country. The enemy sur- 





prised, will not be prepared to oppose equal forces to them, | 


and especially to place their forces with the same rapidity at 
the menaced points. 
3. They will thus be able to oppose, and even interrupt 


tion of the railway tracks and the surprise of certain supply 
depots. This would bring about, perhaps, on the part of the 
enemy, a modification of the plan of proposed operations 
from the very beginning of the war. 

4. During the course of the campaign, service of explo- 
ration, and the transmission of information on the part of the 
enemy, which devolves upon the cavalry, can be prevented 
at certain points on account of the supériority of the Russian 
cavalry, who, on their part, can tear aside the network of 
security which envelopes their adversary, and inform the 
commanding general accordingly, with exactness and celerity. 
By doing this the cavalry will give freedom of movement to 
the army which it precedes, and it will fulfill its functions, 
although it might not appear in great numbers on the battle- 
field, even during the action. It will be equally able to 
threaten with its imposing forces the enemy’s flanks and 
lines of supplies. 

5. The armament of the Russian cavalry, the number of 
guns at its disposal, the custom of fighting on foot, the 
numerous pioneers trained in work on the railways and in 
the construction of field works, where it finds itself in its 
element (the Russians have been for all times great shovelers 
of earth) will permit it to penetrate into every part of the 
zone of operations, and to cut the latter with its detachments ; 
in fact, to establish itself solidly at certain important points, 
and to defend them with success against the counter attack 
of the enemy while awaiting the aid of reinforcements. This 
would be a serious source of embarrassment to the communi- 
cations of the enemy; all his plans of concentration and 
strategic maneuvers will be thwarted; and while the service 
of information on the part of the Russians would be estab- 


the strategic movements of the hostile army by the destruc- | 
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lished on a solid basis, that of their adversary will be nullified 
at certain points of his own system of intelligence. 

6. For fighting, the method adopted by the Russian cav- 
alry will give it facility in occupying rapidly beforehand 
certain important positions, and of guarding them until the 
arrival of the infantry; for its organization will permit it to 
make disposition for defensive combat on foot of important 
detachments, trained in this kind of tactics. 

7. During the battle, if the different corps or echelons 
of the enemy’s army were separated by a tempest, a hurri- 
cane, a false movement, or any other cause, the cavalry 
would be thrown into the weakened intervals to intercept all 
communication (battle of Eylau). The commanding general 
will equally be able to throw strong parties of cavalry on the 
two flanks or rear of the enemy, which, appearing suddenly, 
will be able to produce with their charges, if need be by 
their fire, even by their simple appearance, considerable 
annoyance, paralyzing the action of the reserves, as hap- 
pened at the battle of Moscow. 

8. Inthe minor operations of war, a cavalry superior in 
numbers, knowing how to fight on foot and with a gun as 
well as how to throw up intrenchments, will be able to ren- 
der itself unquestionably useful by seizing badly defended 
defiles, either.in front or in reverse, occupying them in force, 
and then defending them. (Campaign of 1877, defile of 
Shipka.) 

9. Besides, in case of the success of the army to which it 
pertains, this cavalry can play a capital role as much by 
direct pursuit, in advancing on the flanks of the retreating 
army, as by the occupation of important points on the lines 
of retreat. (Retreat from Moscow; retreat of the Turkish 
armies after the battle of Plevna.) 

On the other hand, the Russian cavalry would have many 
advantages were it called upon to cover the retreat of its own 
army. Thanks to its great numerical superiority, an inde- 
pendent corps of cavalry can be entrusted with the duty which 
in other armies devolves upon a rear guard, principally of 
infantry. This will allow precious time to be gained by 
troops wishing to withdraw from the advance of the enemy, 
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the mobility of the cavalry permitting it to hold the latter a 
longer time in check, because it can retire more readily. It 
is often a great mistake in covering a retreat to fight foot by 


eee 


foot, {oct, anees it ie desined to drive back the enemy, which has 
The great art oe the enemy to ‘arrest hin 
march, by appearing to offer him combat in a good position ; 
then, when he shall have brought into action all expedients 
for overcoming the obstacle, to retire rapidly, or to fall on 
the head of the column when, in the pursuit, it shall have 
recklessly ventured far from the assistance of the support. 
The organization of the Russian cavalry for fighting on foot, 
and the rapidity with which it can withdraw, will be very 
favorable to these tactics. 

En résumé, the action of independent masses of the Rus- 
sian cavalry, with the effective mode of fighting which they 
possess, operating from the beginning of hostilities, on the 
flanks or in rear of troops of the first line, covering the con- 
centration, will be particularly felt by the enemy. Thrown 
in the heart of the country, against the railways which will 
serve almost exclusively for military transportation toward 
the frontier, they will be able to cause such serious damage 
to them as to render the situation critical. They will scatter 
the depots of mobilization, destroy the storehouses and sup- 
ply depots of all kinds, seize the public treasuries, and levy 
requisitions on the towns; in a word, they will disorganize 
the invaded country to such an extent, perhaps, that the en- 
emy’s corps, posted in front, will eventually be obliged to 
retreat sans combat. During the battle the independent cav- 
alry corps will menace the wings and rear of the enemy, to 
oblige him to weaken his center, or to prevent the employ- 
ment of his reserves, which they will hold in check; then 
they will slip into the breaks in his line of battle to intercept 
communications and the transmission of orders, always avoid- 
ing untimely engagements, knowing how to slip away before 
superior forces, and satisfied to resume a little while after- 
wards their aggressive attitude. \k \\ 


[ Zo be continued. | 
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THE MILITARY FORCES OF JAPAN. 


[Précis from LaFrance Milttatre. Published in Journal of the Royal 
United Service Institution for November, 1903.] 

The Rouskit Invalid gives the following details of Japan’s 
military strength: 

The military forces of Japan are composed of: Ist, the 
Permanent Army, with its Reserves and its Recruiting Re- 
serves; 2d, the Territorial Army; 3d, the National Militia; 
4th, the Militia of the Islands of Hokkando, Tsousima, Goto, 
Liou-Kiou, and others. The Permanent Army conducts oper- 
ations both at home and abroad; the Territorial Army is for 
the defense of the Empire itself; the Militia are used for 
auxiliary operations in the more distant parts of the country. 

Recruiting.— Military service is personal and obligatory, 
and the male Japanese population is liable to it from the age 
of seventeen to forty years; at the same time the semi-savage 
population of the islands of the Archipelago are not liable to 
any military obligations. The total period of service is for 
twelve years and four months, of which three years are passed 
in the regular, four years and four months in the reserve, and 
five years in the territorial army. At the same time, about 
13,500 men are drafted into the reserve after two years’ ser- 
vice in the regular army. The recruiting reserve is formed 
from young men of the class who remain in excess after the 
calling out of the recruits necessary to complete the regular 
units; they remain for seven years and four months in this 
reserve, and then pass directly into the militia. On mobili- 
zation, the recruiting reserve, in the same manner as the 
regular reserve, serves to complete the units of the permanent 
army. The following only are entirely absolved from ser- 
vice, viz: Youths who are absolutely unfit; others only re- 
ceive dispensations from service in peace time, or when in 
excess. The recruiting is by districts, and for this purpose 
Japan is divided into twelve divisional districts, each of which 
is again split up into four regimental sub-districts. Each 
regimental sub-district forms, on a war footing, one infantry 
regiment, one depot battalion, and one territorial army regi- 
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ment. The cavalry, artillery, and other branches of the ser- 
vice are recruited from the whole of the divisional districts. 
The guards are recruited from the whole of the Empire. The 
noncommissioned officers come from the ranks. 

The officers are recruited from the sub-ensigns. The lat- 
ter come from the Military School, where the course lasts for 
a year, and where they enter after having served for six 
months in the ranks, and after completing the course at the 
Central Preparatory Military School. In order to be pro- 
moted from sub-ensign to sub-lieutenant, the consent of all 
the officers of the regiment in which the candidate is serving 
must st be obtained. On account of present deficit in the cadres, 
400 ‘noncommissioned officers are annually promoted to com- 
missioned rank. The limit of age fixed for the different ranks 
is as follows: Lieutenant generals, seventy years; major gen- 
erals, sixty-five years; colonels and lieutenant colonels, fifty- 
four years; majors, fifty-one years; captains, forty-eight years; 
lieutenant and sub-lieutenant, forty-five years. 

Military instruction is carried out in accordance with the 
German regulations which have appeared from 1880 to 18go. 
In the infantry, individuals as well as units are remarkable 
for their good appearance under arms, for the regularity of 
their movements and for the extraordinary mobility of their 
formations. Although the men are small and not thoroughly 
developed, they are distinguished for their smartness, light- 
ness, and endurance under privations. In the cavalry, the 
horses are weak and badly trained; the men do not ride well; 
the paces.are not properly developed; the harness and equip- 
ment are, however, satisfactory. On the field of battle the 
cavalry show but little initiative; they hardly ever guard the 
flanks, but remain almost always in the rear; hitherto, as a 
rule, it has shown but inferior quality. In the artillery the 
personnel is well trained, and the matérie/ very well kept; the 
horses, however, leave much to be desired, which greatly de- 
tracts from the mobility of that arm. The remount work is 
carried out by means of purchases and by requisition in time 
of war. With this object, they are divided into thirteen dis- 
tricts, but asa rule the number of horses on the lists is inad- 
equate for the needs of the army. 
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Military Organization—The Emperor is supreme head of 
the armed forces of Japan. The most important questions 
regarding the army are dealt with by the Superior War Council. 
The immediate assistants of the Emperor are three dignitaries, 
who are quite independent of one another, viz: the War Min- 
ister, the Chief of the General Staff, and the Director General 
of Military Training. In order to ensure unity of action 
amongst these three, as well as between the War Department 
and the Admiralty, a council was formed in 1900, consisting 
of the War Minister, the Minister for the Navy, the Chiefs of 
the General Staff and of the Naval Staff, and the Director 
General of Military Training. The General Staff consists of 
six officers, and is under the immediate orders of the assistant 
to the Chief of the General Staff. Three of the heads of the 
offices are, at the same time, chiefs of the staffs of the three 
defense zones into which the whole of the Empire is divided. 
Each of these zones consists of four divisional districts; the 
commanders of these zones supervise the preparation of the 
troops for war and the defense organization of their districts. 

The corps of officers of the Staff is recruited from officers 
who have been through the War Academy, and who have 
then put in a year with their regiments. The Staff Corps 
consists of about 159 officers. The Army Service Corps estab- 
lishments include clothing stores, tailors’ shops, and a cloth 
manufactory at Senjon. The artillery establishments consist 
of two arsenals, viz: 1st. The arsenal at Tokio with an arms 
factory, which turns out 300 rifles a day; an instrument fac- 
tory, a wheel factory, a saddle manufactory, and a cartridge 
factory, which can turn out 10,000 cartridgesa day. ‘2d. The 
arsenal at Osaka, which includes a gun-carriage factory, a gun 
foundry, a fuse factory, a steel works, a loading establishment, 
and a harness and equipment store. There are also two na- 
tional powder factories at Itabashi and at Evahane. 

The military instructional establishments consist of: Ist. 
Six preparatory military schools, taking 150 pupils each, and 
where the courses are for three years. 2d. A Central Pre- 
paratory Military School, where the course lasts for two years, 
and the number of pupils amounts to 300; pupils go to this 
school on leaving the preparatory schools, and leave it as non- 
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commissioned officers, and are posted to regiments. 3d. The 
Military School at Tokio, open to noncommissioned officers 
who have passed through the Central School, when they have 
‘served six months with their regiments, and to those who 
have enlisted conditionally, and who have one year’s service. 
The number of students is from 500 to 700, and the course 
there lasts fora year. On leaving it, students return to their 
regimentsas sub-ensigns. 4th. The Artillery and Engineers’ 
School of Application, where the course lasts for two years. 
5th. The War Academy, for the preparation of officers for 
the Staff; the course lasts for three years, and, on leaving it, 
the officers must pass a year with their regiments before be- 
ing posted to the Staff. 6th. The Cavalry School of Appli- 
cation, where the course is for ten months. 7th. The School 
of Musketry, with a course of one year and eight months. 
8th. The artillery gunnery course of three months. gth. The 
Technical Powder School, where the course lasts three years. 
10th. The Fortress Artillery School. 11th. The School for 
Military Topography. 12th. The Army Service Corps School. 
13th. The Medical and VeterinarySchools. 14th. The School 
for Tailors and Bootmakers. There are seven remount depots, 
three of 2,000, two of 1,000,and one of 600 horses. The chief 
depot has, in addition, a school for farriers. 

The following are the details of the effective of the Jap- 
anese army on a war footing, not counting the troops on the 
Island of Formosa: 

Administration and Establishments.— 1,000 officers, 2,900 
men, and 2,770 horses. 


PERMANENT ARMY. 


Infantry.— 52 regiments of 3 battalions=156 battalions or 
4,160 officers, 143,000 men, 520 horses. 

Cavalry.— 17 regiments of 3 squadrons= 55 squadrons, or 
400 officers, 9,300 men, 9,000 horses. 

Field Artillery — 1g regiments of 6 batteries=684 guns, 
800 officers, 12,500 men, 8,800 horses. 

Fortress Artillery —6 regiments and 3 battalions=20 bat- 
talions, or 530 officers, 10,300 men, 70 horses. 
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Engineers —i13 sapper battalions,‘or 270 officers, 7,000 
men, 215 horses; 1 railway battalion of 20 officers, 550 men, 
15 horses. 


Transport.— 13 battalions, or 220 officers, 7,740 men, 40,000 


horses. 
Total=203 battalions, 55 squadrons, 684 guns, or 7,500 
officers, 193,790 men, 61,390 horses. 


DEPOT TROOPS. 


Infantry.— 52 battalions, or 24,950 men. 

Cavalry.—17 squadrons, or 2,350 men. 

Artillery.— 19 batteries=114 guns and 2,650 men. 

Enginecrs.— 13 companies, or 1,600 men. 

Transport.— 13 companies, or 3,050 men. 

Total=52 battalions, 17 squadrons, 26 companies, Ig bat- 
teries, or 1,000 officers, 34,600 men, 9,000 horses, 114 guns. 


TERRITORIAL ARMY. 


Infantry.— 52 regiments of 2 battalions=104 battalions, 
or 2,600 officers. 96,300 men, 200 horses. 

Cavalry.— 26 squadrons, or 130 officers, 4,520 men, 4,650 
horses. 

Artillery.— 13 regiments of 4 batteries=312 guns, 210 
officers, 5,510 men, 3,010 horses. 

Engineers—13 battalions of 2 companies=130 officers, 
4,700 men, 8o horses. 

Transport.—13 battalions of 2 companies=130 officers, 
7,500 men, 3,920 horses. 

Total= 130 battalions, 26 squadrons, 312 guns, 3,200 offi- 
cers, 118,530 men, 11,860 horses. 

Militia —1 battalion, 1 squadron, 6 guns, or 35 officers, 
1,180 men, 210 horses. 

Grand total = 386 battalions, 26 companies, 99 squadrons, 
1,116 guns, 11,735 officers, 348,100 men, and 86,460 horses. 


ARMAMENT. 


The infantry and engineers are armed with the Midji 
magazine rifle, model 1897. The depot troops and Terri- 
torial Army have a considerable reserve of Murata magazine, 
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and of Peabody and Remington rifles. The chief details re- 
garding these arms, are as follows: For the Midji, 6.5-mm. 
calibre, magazine with 5 cartridges, weight with bayonet 4.3 
kilogrammes (about 9 pounds), initial velocity 725 meters; 
has a dagger bayonet; for the Murata 7.5-mm. calibre mag- 
azine with 8 cartridges, weight with bayonet 4.5 kilogrammes, 
initial velocity 610 meters; hasasword bayonet. The bayo- 
net is only fixed at the moment of attack, or by sentries 
when posted. Some divisions have machine guns on trial, 

The cavalry is armed with swords with metal scabbards, 
and with Midji carbines, model 1897. The field and moun- 
tain artillery have Arisaka 75-mm. Q. F. guns, model 1898, 
with hydraulic compressor. Smokeless powder is manufac- 
tured in Japan. Batteries have two ammunition wagons in 
peace and six in war time. ' The gunners are armed with 
sword bayonets. The batteries at Formosa have Uchatin 
bronze guns, with a 75-mm. calibre. The fortress and siege 
park artillery have the most recent models of guns and 
mortars, as well as a considerable number of old bronze guns. 

\\ y 

A RUSSIAN’S OPINION OF THE JAPANESE ARMY. 


[ Reprinted from the Journal of the Royal United Service Institution for 
November, 1903.] 

The following opinion of a distinguished Russian military 
officer, which has recently appeared in the Novoé Vrémia, 
may be of interest at the present time: 

“It goes without saying that the Japanese army is a seri- 
ous adversary for us, especially on account of the vast dis- 
tance which separates the heart of Russia from the future 
theater of operations, but in spite of that the troops of the 
Rising Sun labor under many defects. We place in the 
first rank the weak, effective and bad quality of the cavalry. 
It does not consist in war time of more than ninety-nine 
squadrons, that is to say, from 12,000 to 13,000 horsemen, 
which constitutes a thirtieth portion of the whole of the Jap- 
anese armed forces. It must be generally admitted that this 
proportion is an excessively small one compared with Euro- 
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pean powers, where the proportion of cavalry to the other 
arms varies from one-seventh in Russia, to one-twelfth and 
one-fifteenth. The principal obstacle to an increase of cav- 
alry appears to lie in the small number of horses actually in 
the country. Further, according to competent authorities 
who have visited Japan, these horses are smail and unsuit- 
able for cavalry work. The paucity of mounted men, the 
unfavorable conditions of the country from a topographical 
point of view, and the density of the population, do not per- 
mit of such necessary training to be given to the cavalry in 
peace time as to prepare it for large sweeping stategic op- 
erations. 

“ Although the government is seriously endeavoring to 
improve the breed of horses, and buys from breeders in 
other countries, it still requires much time in order to de- 
velop, in sufficient quantities, the breeds of saddle and 
draught horses. The Japanese army would find serious diffi- 
culty in bringing units and their equipages up to a war foat- 
ing in the event of a mobilization. It would have to bring 
horses from a distance, buying them in Australia, and losing 
much time before the necessary mobilization requirements 
could be properly carried out. The consequences of this sit- 
uation are at once apparent. This is not the place to lay 
stress on the pernicious influence that insufficiency of cav- 
alry in both quality and quantity would exercise on the con- 
duct of operations. We will merely remark that every army 
under such conditions, marches at haphazard and in dark- 
ness. Such an army, even if it obtained a success, could not 
take advantage of it, in consequence of its inability to pursue, 
and could thus never gain a decisive victory. On the other 
hand, if unsuccessful, it would incur great danger from the 
cavalry of its conqueror. 

“The infantry appears superior to the other arms; its 
morale is excellent, but, on the other hand, its physical quali- 
fications are small. In hot countries the Japanese infantry- 
man has proved himself capable of enduring great fatigue, 
but it is not likely that he would show the same quality in 
cold climates. Not long ago acompany, making an ordinary 
march in Japan, was surprised by a snow storm, and almost 
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entirely annihilated by the cold. As regards its tactical in- 
struction, the infantry is good, but there is reason to believe, 
based on recent military operations in China, that it is but 
little trained in taking proper advantage of ground. The 
press has given but little information regarding the artillery, 
but, at the same time it is known that the matériel is not bad. 
In a general way it is difficult to estimate, as a whole, the 
fighting value of an army which has not yet seriously re- 
ceived its baptism of fire. It is, however, beyond dispute 
that during the last thirty-five years the Japanese have been 
able to create a very valuable military machine. They had 
natural advantages at their disposal, and the seed has fallen 
on good ground, viz: a naturally warlike nation, as her his- 
tory proves Japan to be. That history shows a series of in- 
ternecine wars, which have given a military temper to the 
people. Itremainsto be seen how that army will bear itself 
on the day when a great war will put it to a decisive proof, 
when it has to bring into line all its available forces, and not 
merely a portion of them.” 1 | 
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RECORD OF ENGAGEMENTS WITH HOSTILE INDIANS IN THE 
DIVISION OF THE MISSOURI FROM 1868 TO 1882. 


[ CONTINUED. ] 


1877. 


The large cantonment at the mouth of the Tongue River having 
been established, from this point as a base the pursuit of the remnants 
of the Sioux and Northern Cheyennes with Sitting Bull and Crazy 
Horse was energetically pressed by the troops under Colonel Miles. 
The low state of water in the river now gave the troops on the Yellow- 
stone a three-fold task of great difficulty, to shelter themselves by 
building huts, to bring up their supplies by tedious hauling from the 
head of navigation, and to prosecute, simultaneously, in the midst of 
winter, vigorous field operations against the hostiles. 

On the 29th of December, Colonel Miles, with Companies A, C, D, 
E, and K, Fifth Infantry, and Companies E and F, Twenty-second In- 
fantry, numbering four hundred and thirty-six officers and men, with 
two pieces of artillery, moved out against the Sioux and Cheyennes 
under Crazy Horse, whose camp had been reported south of the Yel- 
lowstone, in the valley of Tongue River. As the column moved up 
the Tongue, the Indians abandoned their winter camps, consisting of 
about six hundred lodges, and the column had twosharp skirmishes on 
the Ist and 3d of January, driving the Indians up the valley of Tongue 
River, until the night of the 7th, when the advance captured a young 
watrior and seven Cheyenne women and children, who proved to be 
relatives of one of the head men of the tribe. A determined attempt 
was made by the Indians to rescue the prisoners, and preparations were 
made for the severe fight to be expected the next day. On the morn- 
ing of January 8th, about six hundred warriors appeared in front of the 
troops and an engagement followed, lasting about five hours. The fight 
took place in a cajion, the Indians occupying a spur of the Wolf Moun- 
tain range, from which they were driven by repeated charges. The 
ground was covered with ice and snow to a depth of from one to three 
feet, and the latter portion of the engagement was fought in a blinding 
snow-storm, the troops stumbling and falling in scaling the ice and 
snow covered cliffs from which the Indians were driven, with serious 
loss in killed and wounded, through the Wolf Mountains and in the di- 
rection of the Big Horn range. The troops lost three men killed and 
eight wounded. The column then returned to the cantonment at the 
mouth of Tongue River. 

January 9th, a detachment of Troops H and L, Sixth Cavalry, and 
Company C, Indian scouts, under command of Lieutenant J. A. Rucker, 
Sixth cavalry, from the Department of Arizona, had a fight with a 
band of Indians in the mountains in the western part of New Mexico, 
killing ten Indians and capturing one; one enlisted man was wounded. 

January 12th, on Elkhorn Creek, Wyoming, a small detachment of 
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Troop A, Third Cavalry, had a fight with a band of Indians, three en- 
listed men being wounded. 

February 23d, near Deadwood, Dakota, Lieutenant J. F. Cummings, 
with Troop C, Third Cavalry, attacked a war party of Indians, killing 
one Indian and recapturing six hundred sheep, seventeen horses, and 
seven head of cattle. 

May 4th, Captain P. L. Lee. with Troop G, Tenth Cavalry, had a fight 
with Indians near Lake Quemado, Texas, killing four and capturing 
six; one enlisted man was killed, sixty-nine head of stock were cap- 
tured, and twelve lodges, with their contents, destroyed. On May 6th, 
three more lodges and their supplies were burned by Captain Lee’s 
command in Cafion Resecata. . 

The prisoners which Colonel Miles’ command captured from Crazy 
Horse’s village, on the night of January 7th, proved a valuable acquisi- 
tion in communicating with the hostiles, and in arranging negotiations 
for their surrender. On-February Ist, Colonel Miles sent out a scout, 
with two of the captives, offering terms on which a surrender would be 
accepted, informing the hostiles that a non-compliance would result in 
® movement of the troops against them. Following up the trail from 
the scene of the engagement of January 8th, near the Wolf Mountains, 
the Indians were found camped on a tributary of the Little Big Horn. 
‘The mission was successfully executed, and on February 19th the scout 
returned with nineteen Indians, mainly chiefs and leading warriors, who 
desired to learn the exact conditions upon which they could surrender. 
The terms were repeated, viz: unconditional surrender and compliance 
with such orders as might be received from higher authority. The dele- 
gation returned to their village, the camps moved to near the forks of 
Powder River for a general council, and a large delegation of leading 
chiefs came in March 18th to learn whether further concessions could 
be obtained from Colonel Miles. They were informed that there would 
be no change in previous conditions, and that it would be equally satis- 
factory if the Indians surrendered at the more southern agencies, but 
that they must do one thing or the other, or troops would be immedi- 
ately sent out after them. Crazy Horse’s uncle, named “ Little Hawk,” 
with others, then guaranteed to either bring the Indian camp to the 
cantonment at Tongue River, or to take it to the lower agencies, leav- 
ing in Colonel Miles’ hands, as a pledge of good faith, nine hostages, 
prominent men and head warriors of both tribes. Three hundred 
Indians, led by “Two Moons,” “Hump,” and other chiefs, surrendered 
to Colonel Miles on April 22d. The largest part of the bands, aumber- 
ing more than two thousand, led by Crazy Horse, Little Hawk and 
‘others, moved southward and surrendered at the Red Cloud and Spot- 
ted Tail Agencies in May. 

Crazy Horse and his people were placed on the reservation near 
Camp Robinson, where, for a time, they appeared quiet and peaceable, 
but in a few months the restraints of this new position became so irk- 
‘some to Crazy Horse that he began to concoct schemes again involving 
his people in war. It was determined, therefore, to arrest and confine 
him. Whilst on his way to the guard house he broke from those around 
him and attempted to escape by hewing his way with a knife through 
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the circle of sentinels and by-standers. In the melée he was fatally 
wounded and died on the night of September 7th. 

In the meantime Sitting Bull’s camp had gathered near the Yellow- 
stone, and when Crazy horse and his confederates decided to place 
themselves under subjection to the government, Sitting Bull’s band, in 
order to avoid surrendering and to escape further pursuit, retreated be- 
yond the northern boundary and took refuge on Canadian soil, the 
party being in a very destitute condition, almost out of ammunition, 
and having lost nearly everything excepting their guns and horses. 

From those who had surrendered Colonel Miles learned that a band 
of renegades, chiefly Minneconjuus, under “Lame Deer,” had deter- 
mined not to yield, had broken off from those who surrendered at 
Tongue River, and had moved westward. This was about April 22d, 
and as soon as the necessary forage could be obtained, on May Ist, 
Colonel Miles, with a force consisting of Troops F, G, H and L, Second 
Cavalry, Companies E and H, Fifth Infantry, and E, F, G and H, 
Twenty-second Infantry, started up Tongue River. At a point sixty- 
three miles from its mouth, they cut loose from the wagons, struck 
across to and moved up the Rosebud, and after a very hard march, 
with scarcely a halt during two nights and one day, the command sur- 
prised Lame Deer’s band on May 7th, near the mouth of Muddy Creek, 
an affluent of the Rosebud. The village was charged in fine style and 
the Indian herd of animals cut off and secured. The Indians were 
ealled on to surrender; Lame Deer and “Iron Star,” his head warrior, 
appeared desirous of doing so, but after shaking hands with some of 
the officers, the Indians, either meditating treachery or fearing it, again 
began firing. This ended peace-making and the fight was resumed, 
the hostiles being driven in a running fight eight miles across the 
broken country, to the Rosebud. Fourteeen Indians were killed, in- 

_ eluding Lame Deer and Iron Star, four hundred and fifty horses, mules 
and ponies, and the entire Indian camp outfit were captured, including 
fifty-one lodges wellstored with supplies. Lieutenant Alfred M. Fuller, 
Second Cavalry, was slightly wounded; four enlisted men were killed 
and six wounded. The Indians who escaped subsequently moved east- 
ward to the Little Missouri, and the command returned to the canton- 
ment, where four companies, B, F, G and I, Fifth Infantry, were 
mounted with the Indian ponies and continued to serve as cavalry 
until after the Nez Percés campaign in the following autumn. 

During the remainder of May and the early part of June the force 
under Colonel Miles, commanding the District of the Yellowstone, was 
increased by eleven troops of the Seventh Cavalry, four companies of 
the First Infantry, and two of the Eleventh Infantry. A portion of 
these were sent to assist in the construction of the new post on the Big 
Horn (now Fort Custer), and field operations were continued by several 
separate columns from Colonel Miles’ force. 

One of these uetachments, consisting of six companies of the Twenty- 
second Infantry, three companies of the First Infantry, and one troop 
of the Seventh Cavalry, under command of Major H. M. Lazelle, First 
Infantry, on June 16th left Tongue River, dropped down by boat to be- - 
low the mouth of Powder River, marched thence beyond the Box Elder, 
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on the Upper Little Missouri, and struck the trail of Lame Deer’s band. 
This was followed nearly to Sentinel Buttes, the advance overtaking 
and skirmishing with a part of the band. 

A second detachment, consisting of three troops of the Second Cav- 
alry and one piece of artillery, was sent by boat from Tongue River to 
Glendive, July 2d, with orders to march towards the Little Missouri and 
to try to intercept the Indians pursued by Major Lazelle. The two furces 
united on the Yellowstone about July 18th, and the three troops of the 
Second Cavalry, reinforced by three companies—A, H and. I—Fifth 
Infantry, mounted, were placed under command of Major J. S. Brisbin, 
Second Cavalry. These two commands moved across the Little Mis- 
souri, following the trail of the Indians up that stream to Short Pine 
Hills. Major Lazelle’s force then returned with the wagons to Wolf 
Rapids and subsequently to Tongue River, arriving there about the end 
of August. Brisbin’s column, with pack animals, continued the pursuit 
of the Indians across the Little Powder River, then to the main Powder 
and over the Wyoming boundary, gaining upon the hostiles and caus- 
ing them to abandon some of their property, but without succeeding in 
getting a fight. Worn out by the hard marching and pursuit, Brisbin’s 
column returned by the valleys of Powder and Tongue Rivers to the 
cantonment at the mouth of the latter, where it arrived August 30th; 
the Indians, continually pursued and harassed by the troops, moved 
southward to Red Cloud and Spotted Tail Agencies, surrendering there 
during the months of July, August and September. 

In the latter part of July, the Nez Pereés Indians. pursued by Gen- 
eral Howard with troops from the Department of the Columbia, made 
their way, via the Lo-Lo trail, toward Montana; Captain Rawn, Seventh 
Infantry, promptly threw a small force, consisting of his company of 
thirty men and a few citizen volunteers, into the Lo-Lo Pass, where 
they intrenched themselves in the cafion, determined to dispute the 
entrance of “Chief Joseph” and his band into Montana. 

On July 27th Captain Rawn had a talk with the Nez Pereés, who 
proposed, if unmolested, to march peaceably through the Bitter Root 
Valley, but Captain Rawn refused to allow them to pass without the 
warriors surrendering their arms. Another council was arranged for 
the following day, July 28th, Captain Rawn hoping to detain the Nez 
Percés until General Howard’s troops, or expected assistance from Fort 
Shaw, Montana, under Colonel Gibbon, should arrive. 

After the second council, the Nez Percés refused to comply with 
Captain Rawn’s demands, and, by climbing the hills, sueceeded in pass- 
ing around his flank into the Bitter Root Valley. Captain Rawn then 
abandoned his breastworks, formed a skirmish line across the cafion, 
and advanced in the direction the Indians had taken, but they retreated 
into the Bitter Root; only about a dozen or twenty of the volunteers 
remaining with Captain Rawn’s small company, it was obliged to return 
to its post near Missoula. 

Colonel J. Gibbon, Seventh Infantry, having collected from the 
posts in Montana several companies of his regiment, started from Fort 
Shaw for Missoula, one hundred and fifty miles distant, making the 
march in seven days. He reached the new post there on the afternoon 
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of August 3d, his force consisting of Companies A, D, F,G, I and K, 
Seventh Infantry, with about thirty-five citizen volunteers, aggregating 
one hundred and ninety-one officers and men. : 

With this command Colonel Gibbon started in pursuit of the In- 
dians, who had turned southward up the valley of the Bitter Root, and 
after five days of terrible climbing over the rugged and broken country 
intervening. the Nez Percés village was overtaken on the night of the 
8th of August, in the “Big Hole Basin,’ Montana. The troops quietly 
made their way, in the darkness, through the Indian herd of ponies, and 
stationed themselves near the village, the command lying down to wait 
for dawn. 

As day began to break, the troops, in perfect silence, moved to their 
positions for attack, a deep slough, with water waist deep, having to be 
crossed before reaching the Indian camp. Suddenly a single shot was 
heard on the extreme left, followed quickly by others, and the line of 
men sprang forward. A heavy fire was at once opened along the entire 
length of the Indian “teepees,” the startled Nez Pereés rushing from 
their lodges in every direction, many taking refuge in the brush and be- 
hind the bank of the creek along which the-village lay. A destructive 
fire was poured into the troops as the latter came into the open ground, 
but in less than twenty minutes they were in full possession of the 
camp, and orders were given for its destruction. 

Whilst part of the men were engaged in burning the lodges the In- 
dians kept up a fire from their sheltered positions, officers and men 
falling rapidly under these well-directed shots, until orders were reluc- 
tantly given to withdraw from the village and take shelter in the timber. 
This movement was successfully accomplished, the troops carrying off 
with them such of their wounded as could be found, the Nez Percés fol- 
lowing closely and keeping up a constant fire. The fighting continued 
with activity all day, the Indians attempting to burn out the troops by 
setting fire to the grass and woods, and during the night shots were 
occasionally discharged into the position of the troops. 

In the night march, on August 8th, to surprise and attack the camp, 
the supply train had to be left behind, so that the troops were wholly 
without food, blankets, or medicine for the wounded, all being forced to 
satisfy hunger, as well as they could, with the flesh of their dead horses. 
About eleven o’clock at night, on August 10th, the Indians gave the 
troops a parting volley and disappeared. 

On the morning of August 11th, parties were sent out by Gibbon to 
bury the dead, all of whom were found and properly interred. At ten 
o’clock in the morning, General Howard, with a small escort from his 
column, reached Gibbon’s position, and preparations were at once made 
to resume the pursuit. 

In this engagement the casualties were very great, considering the 
small'size of the force engaged, and were as follows: Killed, Captain 
William Logan and First Lieutenant James H. Bradley, Seventh In- 
fantry; twenty-one enlisted men and six citizens; total killed, twenty- 
nine. Wounded, Colonel John Gibbon, Captain C. Williams, two 
wounds; First Lieutenant C. A. Coolidge, three wounds; First Lieu- 
tenant William L. English, two wounds, one wound mortal; Second 
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Lieutenant C. A. Woodruff, three wounds; four citizen volunteers 
wounded and thirty-one enlisted men, one of the latter mortally ; total 
killed and wounded, sixty-nine, out of a strength of one hundred and 
ninety-one. Lieutenant English died of his wounds August 20th. 

Captain Comba, who commanded the burial party, reported finding 
the bodies of eighty-nine dead Indians on the field. 

On August 18th, fifty of Colonel Gibbon’s badly crippled force vol- | 
unteered, under Captain Browning and Lieutenants Wright and Van 
Orsdale, to go with General Howard in pursuit of the hostiles, and Col- 
onel Gibbon proceeded with the wounded to Deer Lodge, Montana, 
ninety miles distant, where they arrived on August 16th. Captain R. 
Norwood, with Troop L, Second Cavalry, started from Fort Ellis, Au- - 
gust 8th, to join Colonel Gibbon in the field, but while en route was or- 
dered to report to General Howard. 

After leaving the Big Hole battle ground. the Nez Pereés proceeded 
south, passed the town of Bannock, murdering settlers and stealing 
stock as they went. They then crossed the main divide of the Rocky 
Mountains, east of Fort Lemhi, turned east and recrossed the Rockies 
again, near Henry’s Lake, moved thence to the Madison River, up that 
stream to the Geyser Basin and through that to the Yellowstone. This 
they crossed, and then moved, by an irregular course, to Clark’s Fork 
and down that to its junction with the Yellowstone, closely pursued by 
General Howard’s wearied troops and the detachment from Colonel 
Gibbon’s command. 

Early in the morning of August 20th, at Camas Meadows, Idaho, 
the Nez Pereés succeeded in capturing about one hundred mules from 
General Howard ; Major Sanford, with two troops of the First Cavalry, 
and that of Captain Norwood, pursued with great energy, struck the 
Indians and recaptured about fifty of the animals. In this attack Lieu- 
tenant H. M. Benson, Seventh Infantry. attached to Captain Norwood’s 
troop. and six enlisted men were wounded ; one enlisted man was killed. 

Information of the direction the Nez Percés were taking having 
been transmitted by telegraph, Colonel Sturgis, with Troops F, G, H, I, 
L and M, Seventh Cavalry, numbering about three hundred and sixty 
men, was dispatched from the neighborhood of Tongue River, to try to 
intercept the hostiles in the direction of Judith Gap. On August 27th, 
Colonel Sturgis received, by way of Fort Ellis, a telegram from Gen- 
eral Heward, dated the 25th, at Virginia City, Montana, stating that 
the hostiles would cross the Stinking River about one hundred miles 
southeast of the Crow Agency; he also received information through 
his scouting parties, which satisfied him that the Nez Percés were still 
south of the Yellowstone, so Colonel Sturgis decided to watch both the 
Stinking River and Clark’s Fork. On September 8th he struck the trail 
and on September 11th met the exhausted troops of General Howard in 
the vicinity of Clark’s Fork. 

Colonel Sturgis pushed on, with his own command, hoping by forced 
marches of fifty or sixty miles per day, for three or four days, to over- 
take the Nez Percés; so, joined by about fifty men of Troops C and K, 
First Cavalry, and two mountain howitzers from General Howard’s ex- 
pedition, the chase was resumed. At the same time word was sent by 
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couriers to Colonel Miles, at Tongue River, notifying him of the course 
the Nez Percés were last following, in the belief that he might, by a 
rapid direct march from his post, intercept the hostiles still further to 
the north. 

The first day after leaving General Howard, Colonel Sturgis marched 
fifty miles, and the next morning, September 18th, he reached the Yel- 
-lowstone and crossed the river. The Nez Percés being reported in sight, 
the column moved rapidly down the valley six or seven miles, the ad- 
vance guard attacking a few Indian skirmishers posted behind the crests 
of some ridges. Colonel Sturgis’ entire force soon became engaged and 
drove these Indians back upon their main body, which was moving up 
Cafion Creek. The Indians strongly occupied both the cafion and high 
ground on each side of it, but they were steadily driven by the troops 
from rock to rock toward the head of the cafion, when nightfall put an 
end to the fight. 

The loss of the Indians in this engagement and in the pursuit on 
the following day was twenty-one killed; the loss of the troops was 
three enlisted men killed and Captain T. H. French, Seventh Cavalry, 
and eleven enlisted men wounded; th® number of ponies lust by the 
Indians was altogether about nine hundred. 

Early on September 14th, Sturgis resumed the pursuit, preceded by 
a large party of Crow scouts, who killed five more of the rear guard of 
the Nez Percés and captured four hundred of the entire number of 
ponies taken by Sturgis’ command. Worn out by incessant marching, 
the troops could do little, however, to diminish the distance between- 
themselves and the Indians, every officer and man of the cavalry taken 
from General Howard’s column being on foot, owing to the exhausted 
condition of their horses. For several days the troops had been wholly 
without rations, and the limit of endurance had been reached by both 
men and animals ; Colonel Sturgis accordingly discontinued his pursuit 
and waited for General Howard to overtake him, when both commands 
were united and marched together from the Musselshell to the Mis- 
souri, reaching Carroll on October Ist. General Howard proceeded by 
boat to Cow Island, leaving Colonel Sturgis in command of the troops. 

The night of September 17th, Colonel Miles received the communi- 
cation informing him of the movements of the Nez Percés; he at once 
started from Tongue River, September 18th, and marched rapidly in a 
northwest direction to intercept the enemy. His force consisted of 
Troops F,G and H, Second Cavalry; A, D and K, Seventh Cavalry, 
and Companies B, F, G, Land K, Fifth Infantry (mounted), two pieces 
of light artillery, and a detachment of white and Indian scouts; he 
decided to push for the gap between the northern end of the Little 
Rocky and the Bear Paw Mountains. On September 23d, the Nez Percés 
crossed the Missouri at Cow Island, destroying the public and private 
stores there. A detachment of twelve men, under Sergeant Molchert, 
Seventh Infantry, was stationed at this point, in aslight intrenchment; 
they were repeatedly charged by the Nez Percés, who were, however, 
as often repulsed by the little garrison, consisting of but four citizens 
and Sergeant Molchert’s detachment ; two of the citizens were wounded. 
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Major Ilges, Seventh Infantry, commanding at Fort Benton,received 
information on September 2Ist, that the Nez Percés were approaching 
Fort Claggett; he immediately started with his single weak company 
of the Seventh Infantry and a party of thirty-six citizen volunteers, 
and reached Claggett the next day. On September 26th, a skirmish en- 
sued, lasting two hours, one of the volunteers being killed. Major Ilges 
feeling that his force was not strong enough to continue the pursuit, he 
withdrew to Cow Island. 

On September 25th, Colonel Miles received, through the citizens 
who had escaped from Cow Island, information that the Indians had‘ 
erossed the Missouri, so he began very rapid forced marches, which 
brought his command to Bear Paw range on September 29th. 

On September 30th, at seven o’clock in the morning, after a march 
of two hundred and sixty-seven miles, Colonel Miles’ command was 
upon the trail of the Nez Percés, and their village was reported only a 
few miles away. It was located within the curve of a crescent-shaped 
cut bank in the valley of Snake Creek, and this, with the position of 
some warriors in ravines leading into the valley, rendered it impossible 
for his scouts to determine the full size and strength of the camp. The 
whole column, however, advanced at a rapid gait, the leading battalion 
of the Second Cavalry being sent to make a slight detour, attack in the 
rear, and cut off and secure the herd. This was done in gallant style, 
the battalion, in a running fight, capturing upwards of eight hundred 
ponies, the battalions of the Seventh Cavalry and the Fifth Infantry 
charged, mounted, directly upon the village. 

The attack was met by a desperate resistance and every advance 
was stubbornly contested by the Indians; but with courageous persist- 
ence, fighting dismounted, the troops secured command of the whole In- 
dian position, excepting the beds of the ravines in which some of the 
warriors were posted. A charge was made on foot by a part of the Fifth 
Infantry down a slope and along the open valley of the creek into the 
village, but the fire of the Indians soon disabled thirty-five per cent. of 
the detachment which made this assault, and attempts to capture the 
village by such means had to be abandoned. 

In the first charge by the troops, and during the hot fighting which 
followed, Captain O. Hale, Seventh Cavalry, Lieutenant J. W. Biddle, 
Seventh Cavalry, and twenty-two enlisted men were killed ; Captains 
Moylan and Godfrey, Seventh Cavalry, First Lieutenants Baird and 
Romeyn, Fifth Infantry, and thirty-eight enlisted men were wounded. 

The Indian herd having been captured, the eventual escape of the 
village became almost impossible. The casualties to the troops had 
amounted to twenty per cent. of the force engaged ; there were many 
wounded to care for, and there were neither tents nor fuel, a cold wind 
and snow storm prevailing on the night of September 30th, so Colonel 
Miles determined to simply hold his advantage for a time, notifying 
General Howard and Colonel Sturgis of the situation ; Colonel Sturgis 
received Colonel Miles’ dispatch on the evening of October 2d, and at 
once started his troops for the battlefield. 

On the morning of October Ist, however, communication was opened 
between Colonel Miles’ troops and the Indians, and Chief Joseph, with 
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several of his warriors appeared, under a flag of truce. They expressed 
a willingness to surrender, and brought up a part of their arms (eleven 
rifles and carbines), but being suspicious, the Nez Pereés remaining in 
camp, hesitated to come forward and lay down theirarms. While Chief 
Joseph remained in Colonel Miles’ camp, Lieutenant Jerome, Second 
Cavalry, was sent to ascertain what was going on in the village. He 
went into the Indian camp and was detained there by the Nez Percés 
unharmed, until Joseph returned on the afternoon of October 2d. Gen- 
eral Howard, with a small escort arrived upon the scene on the evening 
of October 4th, in time to be present at the full surrender of the Indians. 

During the fight with Colonel Miles’ command seventeen Indians 
were killed and forty wounded. The surrender included eighty-seven 
warriors, one hundred and eighty-four squaws, and one hundred and 
forty-seven children. The prisoners were first sent to Fort A. Lincoln, 
thence to Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, and were finally located in the 
Indian Territory. 

In the annual report for the year 1877, by Colonel Miles, command- 
ing the District of the Yellowstone, the following summary of the op- 
erations of his troops against Indians in that district for the years 1876 
and 1877 appears: Aggregate, distance marched, over four thousand 
miles; besides the large amount of property captured and destroyed, 
sixteen hundred horses, ponies and mules were taken from the hostiles ; 
each principal engagement was followed by important surrenders of 
bands, and upwards of seven thousand Indians were either killed, cap- 
tured, forced to surrender or driven out of the country. 

September 29th, Lieutenant Bullis, Twenty-fourth Infantry, with a 
small detachment, pursued a band of hostile Lipans and attacked them 
in their camp, four miles from Saragossa, Mexico; he captured four 
squaws, one boy, twelve horses and two mules, and destroyed the In- 
dians’ camp equipage. 

November Ist, near the Rio Grande, Lieutenant Bullis, Twenty- 
fourth Infantry, with a detachment of thirty-seven Seminole scouts 
had a fight with a band of renegade Apaches and other Indians. Cap- 
tain S. B. M. Young, Eighth Cavalry, with a force of one hundred and 
sixty-two men, consisting of Troops A and K, Eighth Cavalry, and C 
Tenth Cavalry, and Lieutenant Bullis’s detachment of scouts, after a 
very long pursuit succeeded in surprising this band of Indians near the 
Carmen Mountains, Mexico,on November 29th. A charge by the troops 
dispersed the Indians in every direction, with a loss of their camp 
equipage, seventeen horses, six mules and some arms; one enlisted man 
was wounded. 

December 18th, at Ralston Flat, New Mexico, a detachment of 
Troops C, G, H and L, Sixth Cavalry, commanded by Lieutenant J. A. 
Rucker, Sixth Cavalry, from the Department of Arizona, had askirmish, 
in which one Indian was killed. The same detachment had another 
fight with Indians in Las Animas Mountains, New Mexico, December 
18th, when fifteen more Indians were killed. 

In addition to engagements between troops and Indians in the De- 
partment of Texas, the following attacks were also specially reported 
by various post commanders: 
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October 9, 1876, Juan Marengo was killed at the mail station at Eagle 
Springs, Texas. 

Two men, named Kountz and Spears, mail carriers from Fort Me- 
Kavett, Texas, were killed; date not given. 

February 22, 1877, a buffalo hunter, named Soulé, was killed near the 
Staked Plains. 

March 7, 1877, four miles from Fort Davis, Deroteo Cardinas and 
John Williams were killed. 

The commanding officer at Fort Clark, Texas, reported three per- 
sons killed by Indians on April 20, 21 and 22, 1877. 

May 30, 1877, Bescento Acosta was killed by Apaches about four 
miles from Fort Davis. 

August 1, 1877, Henry Dill, a stage driver, was killed at El Muerto, 
Texas, and on the same day, four miles from that place, a man named 
Sandy Ball was killed. 

A Mexican was killed near Uvalde November 16th, and two Mexi- 
can herders were also killed near Fort Clark on November 18th. 

December 28d, Gabriel Valdez and Horan Parsons were killed in 
Bass Cajion, near Van Horn’s Wells, Texas. 


1878. 


January 5th, sixty miles northwest of Presidio del Norte, Texas, six 
men were killed by Mescalero Apaches from the Fort Stanton Reser- 
vation, New Mexico. (Reported by commanding officer Fort Davis, 
Texas.) 

January 16th, Colonel J. E. Smith, Fourteenth Infantry, command- 
ing officer at Fort Hall, Idaho, reported the surprise and capture by 
troops of his command of a party of hostile Bannocks at the Ross Park 
Agency, Idaho; ten warriors wére disarmed and two hundred and fifty 
horses captured. 

On the same day, Companies A and H, Twenty-fifth Infantry, and 
Troop H, Tenth Cavalry, commanded by Captain Courtney, Twenty- 
fifth Infantry, proceeded in pursuit of Indians who had raided Russell’s 
ranch, on the Rio Grande, Texas, where four Mexicans had been killed 
and three wounded. The time which had elapsed before receiving 
news of the attack, and the distance to be marched by the troops were 
so great, however, that the Indians could not be overtaken. The same 
day the commanding officer of Fort McKavett, Texas. reported Mr. 
Doty killed by Indians near Brady City, Texas, and another person, 
name unknown, in Mason County, Texas. 

February 16th, Victorio Rios and Sevoriano Elivano were killed by 
Indians at Point of Rocks, Limpia Cajfion, Texas. (Reported by com- 
manding officer Fort Davis, Texas.) 

February 23d the commanding officer at Fort Clark, Texas, reported 
that R. W. Barry and Juan Dias were killed by Indians on the Laredo 
Road, twenty-three miles below Fort Duncan, Texas. 

April 15th, Lieutenant A. Geddes, Twenty-fifth Infantry, with ten 
men of Troop K, Tenth Cavalry, pursued to the Carrizo Mountains a 
band of Mescalero Apache Indians, who had stolen twelve mules from 
a train near Fort Davis, Texas. The same day Lieutenant Bigelow, with 
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twenty-five men of Troop B, Tenth Cavalry, pursued a band of Indians 
who had killed a mail rider near Escondido Station, Texas; the trail 
was followed for six days and the mail found, but the Indians could 
not be overtaken. 

April 17th the following named persons were killed: W. M. McCall, 
nine miles from Fort Quitman, Texas; Frederick B. Moore, at San 
Ygnacio, McMullen County, and Vicenti Robledo, near Brown’s ranch, 
Texas. George and Dick Taylor were also killed at Mr. Steele’s ranch, 
on the Nueces River, Texas, by Lipan and Kickapoo Indians. (Re- 
ported by the commanding officers of Fort Davis, San Diego, and Fort 
Clark, Texas.) 

April 18th, Guadaloupe Basan was killed at Rancho Soledad, Duval 
County, Texas; near this ranch, on the same day, a Mexican shepherd 
and his wife were shot, tied together, and thrown across a horse; John 
Jordan was also killed at Charco Escondido, Duval County, Texas. 
(Reported by commanding officer at.San Diego, Texas.) 

April 19th, Margarito Rodriguez was killed ten miles west of Charco 
Escondido, Texas; at Quijotes Gordes, Texas, José Maria Cafiales was 
shot by Indians, thrown into his camp-fire, and his lower extremities 
consumed. (Reported by commanding officer at San Diego, Texas.) 

April 20th. Linjinio Gonzales, mail rider, was killed near “ Point of 
Rocks,” eighteen miles northeast of Fort Davis, Texas; also Florentino 
and another ‘person (name unknown); these were supposed to have 
been killed by Mescalero Apaches from Fort Stanton Reservation, New 
Mexico. (Reported by commanding officer at Fort Davis, Texas.) 

The hostiles, who had broken away and followed Sitting Bull to 
the British possessions in 1877, continued hovering in considerable 
numbers on both sides of the boundary. Reports were received of over 
four hundred lodges having gone north, in various bands, since the Ist 
of October preceding, so Colonel Miles, with about eight hundred 
mounted men from Fort Keogh, Mont., started in February for the pur- 
pose of finding a large force of Indians then on the south side of the 
line; instructions were sent from the War Department not to attack 
them, however, if they remained north of the Missouri, so the expedi- 
tion was recalled under these conditions. On April 2d, the United 
States Indian agent at Fort Peck, hearing of the approach of a small 
force of troops under Lieutenant Baldwin, Fifth Infantry, requested 
that officer to visit the agency, where small parties of well armed hos- 
tiles had been coming in constantly, professing a desire to cease hos- 
tilities, demanding food, making violent demonstrations when refused, 
and threatening the agent by firing over his head. Lieutenant Bald- 
win proceeded to the agency, leaving his troops on the south side of 
the river, and about April 25th he received the surrender of a small 
band, five or six of whom were warriors. 

June Ist, the commanding officer of Fort Clark, Texas, reported 
that two herders were killed at Mr. Nicholas Colson’s ranch, twelve 
miles west of Camp Wood, Texas. 

June 28th, at Fort Sill, Ind. Ter., a United States marshal, with a 
guard of soldiers, commanded by Lieutenant Whitall, Sixteenth In- 
fantry, attempted to execute a writ for the arrest of Indians engaged in 
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an attempt to killa man named Montgomery; the Indians resisting and 
drawing their knives upon Lieutenant Whitall and his guard, two In- 
dians were killed and one wounded. 

June 30th, Lieutenant C. R. Ward, with fifteen men of Troop D, 
Tenth Cavalry, pursued a band of Indians who had stolen seven horses 
on the South Concho River, Texas; heavy rains having obliterated the 
trail, the pursuit was finally abandoned. 

Small parties of Nez Pereés having again committed murders and 
depredations in Montana, on July 15th First Lieutenant T. S. Wallace, 
Third Infantry, with a detachment of fifteen mounted men, started in 
pursuit; he overtook them near Middle Fork of the Clearwater, July 
21st. killed six Indians and wounded three, captured thirty-one horses 
and mules and killed twenty-three, without loss to his command. 
This party were supposed to be deserters from “ White Bird’s” band, on 
their way from British Columbia to their former homes in Idaho. 

August 2d, Sergeant Claggett, with eleven men of Troop H, Tenth 
Cavalry, pursued to the Guadaloupe Mountains a band of Indians who 
had killed a stage driver and run off stock at El Muerto, Texas. 

Hostile Bannock Indians from the Department of the Columbia 
proceeded eastward, over the Nez Percé’s trail of the previous year, 
stealing stock on the way; Captain J. Egan, with Troop K, Second 
Cavalry, proceeded up the Madison River, in the direction of Henry’s 
Lake, and on August 27th, struck a Bannock camp and captured fifty- 
six head of stock. 

Hearing of the approach of the Bannocks, Colonel Miles, with one 
hundred men of the Fifth Infantry and a band of thirty-five Crow 
scouts hastened to intercept the hostiles. A small party under com- 
mand of Lieutenant Clark, Second Cavalry, was detached by Colonel 
Miles to make a detour, and on the 29th and 30th of August, struck 
parties of Bannocks, inflicting some damage in each ease. Colonel Miles 
continued up Clark’s Fork of the Yellowstone, and on September 4th, 
surprised a camp of Bannocks, killed eleven Indians and captured 
thirty-one, together with two hundred horses and mules; Captain Ben- 
nett, Fifth Infantry, was killed, also the interpreter and one Indian 
scout; one enlisted man was wounded. 

On September 12th, Lieutenant H. 8S. Bishop, Fifth Cavalry, with a 
detachment of.thirty men and some Shoshone scouts, struck a party of 
Bannocks on a tributary of Snake River, Wyo., killed one Indian and 
captured seven, together with eleven horses and three mules; the pris- 
oners had escaped from the fight with Colonel Miles on Clark’s Fork, 
September 4th, and reported that they had lost twenty-eight killed in 
that affair. 

After the extensive surrenders in 1877, of the hostile Northern Chey- 
ennes, in the Departments of Dakota and the Platte, a portion, number- 
ing two hundred and thirty-five men, three hundred and twelve 
women, and three hundred and eighty-six children, with four Arapa- 
hoes, were sent with a military guard from Fort Robinson, Neb., to the 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe Agency, at Fort Reno, Ind. Ter., where they 
were turned over to the Indian agent on August 8, 1877. 
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Subsequent to that date other small parties surrendered and some 
died, so that on July 1, 1878, the number of Northern Cheyennes, at 
Fort Reno, Ind. Ter., was nine hundred and forty-two. An attempt had 
been made by General Pope, commanding the Department of the Mis- 
souri, to disarm and dismount these Indians, so as to place them on the 
same footing with the Southern Cheyennes, but as it was found this 
could not be done without violation of the conditions of their surrender, 
they were permitted to retain their arms and ponies. 

A large part of these Northern Cheyennes found friends and kin- 
dred among the Southern Cheyennes at Fort Reno, mixed with them, 
and joined the various bands. About one-third of the Northern Chey- 
ennes, however, under the leadership of “Dull Knife,” “Wild Hog,” 
“Little Wolf,” and others, comprising about three hundred and seventy- 
five Indians, remained together and would not affiliate with the South- 
ern Cheyennes. Dissatisfied with life at their new agency at Fort 
Reno, they determined to break away, move north, and rejoin their 
friends in the country where they formerly lived. As nearly as could 
be ascertained, those who escaped from Fort Reno numbered eighty- 
nine men, one hundred and twelve women and one hundred and thirty- 
four children. Their intention to escape had long been suspected, and 
their movements were consequently watched by the troops, but by 
abandoning all their lodges. which they left standing, they stole away 
on the night of September 9th. Two troops of the Fourth Cavalry, 
under Captain Rendlebrock, the only mounted force at Reno, started 
immediately in pursuit, and the garrisons were ordered out from Forts 
Supply, Dodge, Lyon, and other places near the Arkansas River, to in- 
tercept or overtake the escaping band; some cavalry was also ordered 
up to Fort Reno from Fort Sill, to prevent an extension of this exodus, 
and two troops of the Fourth Cavalry were also directed to march 
rapidly from Fort Elliott, Texas, to Fort Dodge. Besides these precau- 
tions, the garrisons of Fort Wallace, two companies of Sixteenth In- 
fantry, Fort Hays, three companies of Third Infantry, and Fort Leav- 
enworth, the latter consisting of one hundred mounted men of the 
Twenty-third Infantry, aluogether two hundred and fifty men, were dis- 
posed along the line of the Kansas Pacific Railroad, to watch for the 
Cheyennes, should they succeed in eluding the troops upon the Arkan- 
sas. 

In the Department of the Platte, dispositions of troops were made 
along the line of the Union Pacific Railroad, at points where the In- 
dians might be expected to cross, should they escape between the de- 
tachments in the Department of the Missouri. 

‘ On September 16th, Lieutenant Colonel Wm. H. Lewis, Nineteenth 
Infantry, commanding officer at Fort Dodge, Kansas, reported that the 
Cheyennes were raiding about the mouth of Bluff Creek, Ind. Ter., and 
were driving off stock. Colonel Lewis sent all the force he could spare 
(about forty men of the Nineteenth Infantry) to Pierceville, north of 
the Arkansas and west of Fort Dodge, to try and strike the Indians if 
they attempted to cross the river. On September 19th, he sent Captain 
Morse, with his company of thirty-five men of the Sixteenth Infantry, 
ten more men of the Nineteenth Infantry, and Troop I Fourth Cavalry, 
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all of whom had arrived at Fort Dodge, to assist in pursuit south of the 
Arkansas. 

All the operations along the line of the Arkansas were finally placed 
under direction of Colonel Lewis, whose force at last numbered about 
two hundred and fifty men, only one-half of them being cavalry. 

On September 2ist, about dark, the united companies of Captain 
Rendlebrock and Captain Morse, numbering about one hundred and 
fifty soldiers, with some fifty citizens, had a skirmish with the Indians 
on Sand Creek, south of the Arkansas, and again upon the following 
day. 

On the 24th of September, the trail of the Indians was found north- 
east of Pierceville, showing that they had succeeded in crossing the 
Arkansas, and on the morning of the 25th, Colonel Lewis, in command 
of all the detachments of troops in the immediate neighborhood, started 
in pursuit, his cavalry having only just arrived at Fort Dodge, after a 
very hard forced march from Fort Elliott, Tex. 

Colonel Lewis pursued rapidly in a northwest direction, through 
Kansas, until about 5 o’clock in the evening on September 28th, when 
he overtook the Cheyennes on “ Punished Woman’s” Fork of the Smoky 
Hill River, where the Indians were found very strongly intrenched 
and waiting for the troops. Colonel Lewis attacked them at once and 
in gallantly leading an assault upon their position he was mortally 
wounded, dying the same night whilst being conveyed in an ambu- 
lance to the nearest military post, Fort Wallace, Kansas; three enlisted 
men were wounded, one Indian was found killed, and seventeen dead 
saddle ponies; sixty-two head of stock were captured. 

On the morning of September 28th, the senior surviving officer, Cap- 
tain Mauck, Fourth Cavalry, continued the pursuit and reached the 
Kansas Pacific Railroad on the morning of September 29th, the Indians 
having succeeded in passing between the infantry detachments patroll- 
ing the line of that road, and having crossed the track near Carlyle, 
Kansas, during the night of September 28th. 

All the troops on the line of the Kansas Pacific Railroad, under 
command of Colonel Jeff. C. Davis, Twenty-third Infantry, were then 
pushed northward in pursuit, as was also the cavalry under Captain 
Maucek, but the Indians tore through the country, murdering and devas- 
tating the settlements on the Beaver, the Solomon, and the Republi- 
ean, killing every settler they encountered, remounting themselves 
with some two hundred and fifty horses stolen on the way, and aban- 
doning about sixty worn-out ponies in crossing the State of Kansas. 

On November 11th, the Governor of Kansas, in writing, informed 
the honorable Secretary of War that in this raid through his State the 
Cheyennes had murdered over forty men and had ravished many 
women. 

Simultaneously with the escape from Fort Reno of this party of 
Northern Cheyennes under “Dull Knife” and other chiefs, a band of 
one hundred and eighty-two surrendered Northern Cheyennes, from 
Fort Keogh, Mont., were also moving with a small military escort to- 
wards the Indian Territory, to be located on the same reservation at 
Fort Reno. These Indians were at once halted at Fort Sidney, Neb., 
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and for a time serious apprehensions were felt that they might learn of 
the escape of their people from the Indian Territory and attempt to 
unite with them. 

The utmost activity prevailed on the part of the few troops which 
could be collected upon the line of the Union Pacific Railway, and a 
train of cars was kept ready at Sidney, with steam up, to rapidly throw 
all that could then be assembled (about one hundred and forty infan- 
try and cavalry, under Major Thornburgh, Fourth Infantry ) upon any 
point on the road where the fugitives from the south might attempt to 
eross. General Merritt, with the Fifth Cavalry, was ordered to move 
as rapidly as possible to Fort Laramie, and Colonel Carlton, with the 
Third Cavalry, to Fort Robinson, while other troops in the department 
also joined in the pursuit. 

In spite of all precautions, however, on October 4th the Cheyennes 
crossed the Union Pacific Railway at Alkali Station, a considerable 
distance east of Sidney. Within an hour after receipt of the news 
Major Thornburgh, with the troops at Sidney, were on board of a train, 
hastening toward the place of the crossing. Captain Mauck, with the 
troops following on the trail from the Department of the Missouri, 
arrived only a few hours later. Major Thornburgh, with his small de- 
tachment of cavalry and mounted infantry, pushed ahead rapidly upon 
the trail, the rest of his infantry following in wagons as fast as they 
could. through a very difficult country, selected by the Indians, full of 
high hills of soft sand and destitute of water and grass. All of Thorn- 
burgh’s wagons were soon abandoned and his troops pressed on, from 
October 6th to October 10th, with only such supplies as could be carried 
on their horses. On October 10th, Thornburgh’s command, wholly out 
of rations, jvined a column of five troops of the Third Cavalry, under 
Major Carlton, near the Niobrara River, where, finding further immedi- 
ate pursuit impracticable, the two commands marched to Camp Sheri- 
dan, Neb., having suffered severely for want of food and water, and be- 
ing completely worn out by the hard pursuit through the sand hills. 
Captain Mauck’s command was exhaused by their long march all the 
way from Texas and their rapid chase of the fugitives, so they moved 
to Fort Sidney, whence they conducted the Northern Cheyenne pris- 
oners, held there, to the Indian Territory. 

On October 15th, the commanding officer at Fort Robinson tele- 
graphed that Indians had run off stock in that vicinity, so Major Carl- 
ton’s column of the Third Cavalry started from Camp Sheridan for 
Fort Robinson. The same day the commanding officer of Fort Sidney 
reported the capture of two Cheyennes by a party of cowboys on Snake 
Creek. The prisoners stated the fugitives had intended to reach the 
Cheyennes, supposed to be at Fort Keogh, Mont., where, if permitted to 
stay, they would themselves surrender, otherwise that they should try 
to join Sitting Bull, who still remained in the British possessions. 
These prisoners also stated, through Mr. Ben Clarke, Cheyenne inter- 
preter, that they had lost fifteen killed in the various fights subsequent 
to their escape from Fort Reno. 

The fugitives, having now eluded capture in both the Departments 
of the Missouri and the Platte, the troops in the Department of Dakota 
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were added to the pursuing forces, and on October 17th, Major Tilford. 
with nine troops of the Seventh Cavalry, two companies of the First 
and two of the Eleventh Infantry, numbering four hundred and thirty 
enlisted men, reached Camp Sheridan from Bear Buttes (Fort Meade), 
Dakota. 

On October 18th, Acting Indian Agent Tibbetts, Red Cloud Agency, 
reported the capture, by Red Cloud’s Indians, of a party of ten of the 
fugitives. On October 2lst, Major Carlton reported that “American 
Horse,” an agency Indian, expressed the opinion that two parties of the 
Cheyennes had escaped northward, but that a third party still remained 
in the Sand Hills, and that the agency Indians wanted to catch them, 
if they could keep their captured arms and horses. Major Carlton de- 
tached a force in search of this party, and on October 23d, Captain J. B. 
Johnson, commanding Troops B and D, Third Cavalry, captured one 
hundred and forty-nine of the Cheyennes and one hundred and forty 
head of stock. Chiefs “Dull Knife,” “Old Crow,” and “Wild Hog” 
were among the prisoners. Their ponies were taken away, together 
with such arms-as could then be found, but the prisoners said they 
would die rather than be taken back to the Indian Territory. On Octo- 
ber 25th, when told they must go to Fort Robinson, regarding this as a 
step toward the Indian Territory, they began digging rifle pits and con- 
structing breast-works in their camp. A fight seemed inevitable, but 
by great coolness and good judgment on the part of the officers a col- 
lision was prevented; reinforcements with two pieces of artillery 
arrived, when the Indians yielded and accompanied the troops to Fort 
Robinson, where all arms which could be found remaining were taken 
from them, and the prisoners were confined in an empty set of barracks. 
The remainder of the fugitives, under “Little Wolf,” succeeded in 
making their escape by scattering among the Sand Hills, where a dense 
snow covered their trail, though troops kept up the search until num- 
bers of the soldiers were badly frozen. 

On October 5th, the commanding officer at Fort Clark, Texas, re- 
ported that one boy and three girls, belonging to a family named 
Dowdy, were killed by Indians at a ranch on Johnson’s Fork of the 
Guadaloupe, Texas. 

October 22d, Major G. Ilges, Seventh Infantry, with a detachment 
of troops from Fort Benton, Mont., captured a camp of thirty-five half- 
breed Indians, with eighty horses and fourteen guns, trespassers in 
Montana from the British possessions. The same day John Sanders, a 
stage driver, was killed near Flat Rocks, Texas. (Reported by the 
commanding officer of Fort Stockton, Texas.) 

November 27th, the commanding officer of Fort Ellis. Mont.. re- 
ported that “Ten Doy,” a friendly Indian, had arrested seven hostile 
Bannocks, disarmed them, and sent them under an Indian guard to 
Colonel Miles, at Tongue River. 


(To be continued.) 
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By BriGApDIER GENERAL W. H. CARTER, U. S. Army. 








HE resignation of General Alger from the Cabinet made 
it necessary for President McKinley to select another 
Secretary of War. It was an extremely fortunate thing that 
in casting about for the right man for this great work Presi- 
dent McKinley selected Elihu Root. That this selection was 
eminently wise, is the opinion not only of the army, but of 
public men generally, and will surely be the verdict of future 
history. 

Elihu Root was born in northern New York and gradu- 
ated from Hamilton College, an institution, while not so 
widely known as some of the larger colleges and universities, 
has yet sent forth a considerable number of earnest, ener- 
getic and able men who have succeeded in professional and 
public life to a degree which has reflected much honor upon 
their Alma Mater. For a short time after receiving his 
diploma, Mr. Root employed his time as a tutor, but soon 
abandoned this for the legal profession. Gradually pushing 
to the front by virtue of his able and forceful character, he 
rapidly acquired the high regard of those responsible for the 
great interests of many of the large corporations scattered 
through the country. There was nothing meteoric in his 
early career, nor did he owe success to influential friends ; 
possessed of wonderful natural ability, he prepared himself 
for the great work of life by careful and detailed study of 
every case which he undertook professionally. His rare 
knowledge of law caused him to be selected for a most im- 
portant duty, as one of those who revised the constitution of 
the great State of New York. 

When Secretary Root entered the Cabinet there was but 
little time to familiarize himself with the history of the War 
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Department before he was called upon to organize armies, 
supervise their administration and supply, and to control and 
guide the administration of a large aggregation of people in 
various islands, constituting a heterogeneous whole to be 
found under no ather flag the world over except that of 
Great Britain, which country has, through long experience, 
gradually trained a large number of experts to assist in 
managing its enormous colonial affairs. 

Untrained in the details of this work, as Mr. Root neces- 
sarily was, he brought to its solution a highly organized 
mind which has enabled him to bring order out of chaos and 
to install the Cuban Republic on a safe and stable founda- 
tion ; to place Porto Rico in a condition where it is rapidly 
becoming a prosperous and self-supporting island ; to estab- 
lish civil government in the Philippine islands almost before 
the firing had ceased along the lines of battle, and to guide 
the administration of affairs in China with diplomatic ability 
of the highest order. All these results are matters of history, 
and no page of the many volumes recording that of the 
United States reflects more credit upon the American people 
than the conduct and results of this last campaign in China. 

However much opinions may differ on our Cuban and 
Philippine policies and their execution, the fact remains that, 
entirely without precedent, Elihu Root has guided the cen- 
tral administration of affairs with those islands with an 
ability, integrity of purpose and uniform success, which even 
partisan and prejudiced criticism is unable to justly assail. 

The army is familiar with the results of recent army 
reorganization, and much other legislation accomplished by 
Secretary Root. There was no mere luck or chance in all 
this accomplishment. The Secretary devoted himself to a 
detailed study of each recommendation laid before him. 
Where opinions differed he analyzed them and reached his 
own conclusions. Many needs of the service were presented 
to the Secretary, about which there was a long record of 
favorable and urgent recommendations. The three bat- 
talion organization for infantry and the establishment of 
bands are good examples of this character. These desirable 
changes were secured and additional staff and noncommis- 
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sioned staff officers added to each regiment of cavalry and 
infantry. 

The organization of a corps of artillery was accomplished 
against some strong opposition, and notwithstanding the 
brief period it has been in existence it would be difficult to 
find an artillery officer who would approve a return to the 
regimental system. Harbor defense ashore is now treated 
as a whole, and resembles a battleship in the operations of 
the various batteries and submarine mines from conning 
towers. The result produces a more unified defense and 
centralizes responsibility in experienced commanding officers 
who, with average professional aptitude, will be able to dis- 
charge the duties of directing the defense better than can be 
expected of several isolated posts, each with its own inde- 
pendent commander. 

These reorganization measures were put in operation 
under the personal supervision of the Secretary, and as soon 
as they were safely under way he took up anew the proposi- 
tion to establish a General Staff in the army. All the essays 
and proposed measures for the establishment of a General 
Staff in the past had contemplated the injection of this new 
corps into the army without disturbance of the office of Com- 
manding General. It was impossible to provide any arrange- 
ment of administration by which a General Staff Corps could 
accomplish good work under the faulty system of adminis- 
tration and command as heretofore operated by the Secretary 
of War and the Commanding General ofthe Army. Nothing 
but friction and fatal loss of efficiency could be expected 
from perpetuating the old system. The new General Staff 
is slowly working out its solution of the new law with the 
great advantage of having a chief in the confidence of the 
Secretary of War and President, and who has supervision 
over all the bureau chiefs who have anything to do with the 
efficiency of the army. . 

When the country was in despair over the anthracite coal 
strike, which threatened suffering to several millions of 
people, and which was rapidly assuming a political aspect of 
no mean magnitude, it was Elihu Root who was hurried to 
New York to induce the coal operators to come to terms. 
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His success was immediate, and the appointment by the 
President of an arbitration commission, terminated success- 
fully. 

Many army Officers are aware of the international danger 
which has lurked in the Alaska boundary controversy. It 
had assumed a grave phase when the war with Spain turned 
attention in other directions. The commission which has 
just completed its delicate labors in London, was composed 
of an able body of representatives of modern America, and 
the selection of Secretary Root for membership on that com- 
mission was universally recognized as a well deserved tribute 
to exceptional fitness and ability. 

And so, all through life his course has been marked with 
the accomplishment of great results. These have not come 
through chance, but are the legitimate results of well directed 
effort, marvelous brain capacity and concentration. Secre- 
tary Root once remarked to the writer that men may be 
divided into two classes: those who concentrate and those 
who scatter; the forceful work of the world comes from 
those who concentrate. Elihu Root is a firm believer in the 
ultimate success of industry, application and concentration, 
and there is no better living example of the results of sucha 
combination than is furnished by his own successful life. 
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Lieutenant J. Frank McFadden, First Troop, Philadelphia 
City Cavalry, writes: 

“The idea has occurred to me that there are many organi- 
zations in the National Guard that would be very glad to have 
from time to time lectures on special subjects delivered to 
them by officers of the regular establishment, especially on 
subjects like “Outposts,” “Advance Guard Duty,” and “ Ex- 
tended Order.’”’ And it has occurred to me that possibly you 
might be able to devise some plan which could be proposed 
to the government, which would put the thing on a working 
basis, so that any organization, by applying to the War De- 
partment, or the nearest department headquarters, could have 
some one assigned to deliver a lecture on the special subject 
desired.” 

This seems to us a most timely suggestion, and deserving ° 
of consideration bythe War Department. Lieutenant McFad- 
den’s suggestion, if carried into effect, will have two excel- 
lent and desirable results: First, valable instruction to the 
Guard by lectures given by regular army. officers; and sec- 
ond, further and mutually advantageous relations and under- 
standing between the National Guard and the regular service. 
It is believed that any of our department commanders would 
gladly detail an officer to deliver such lectures to. any organiza- 
tion of the National Guard that might make such application 
to him. It is certain that no department commander would 
find it difficult to select an officer who would be willing to give 
such lectures voluntarily. It is suggested to Lieutenant 
McFadden that such an application be forwarded to the 
nearest department commander, and it is believed that he 
will find his very excellent idea adopted. 
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Colonel Martin B. Hughes, First U. S. Cavalry, writes 
from his station at Fort Clark, Texas, anent the republication 
in the JOURNAL of “Record of Engagements With Hostile 
Indians,” as follows: . 

‘In the record of engagements with hostile Indians (Octo- 
ber number) I find on page 370 the statement: ‘October 
gth, on Salt Fork of: Red River, Texas, the scouts of a col- 
umn consisting of Companies A, E, F, H and I, Eleventh In. 
fantry, under Lieutenant-Colonel Buell, Eleventh Infantry, 
ete.’ I was with Colonel Buell from July until December 4, 
1874. His column was composed of five troops of the Ninth 
and two of the Tenth Cavalry. One company Eleventh In- 
fantry was guard to the wagon train and one (Chaisey’s) in 
charge of supply camp. 

“Tt therefore seems that the statement as printed is at 
fault.” 

All the records available give the facts as recorded by the 
official publication, which the JOURNAL is now reprinting. 
It is more than likely that all the other records, published 
since the pamphlet from which we reprint was first pub- 
lished, have been copied from this original compilation. 

Colonel Hughes was at the time to which he refers a lieu- 
tenant in the Ninth U.S. Cavalry, and his version is the cor- 


rect one. 


The subject for the Enno Sander prize offered by the 
Association of Miiitary Surgeons of the United States for 
1904 is “The Relation of the Medical Department to the 
Health of Armies.” As this subject embraces practically 
the whole field of military hygiene, it is hoped that the com- 
petition will be widespread and the results of value to the 
soldier. 

The prize essayist will receive a gold medal of the value 
of $100, and the essayist securing second prize will be given 
a life membership in the Association, valued at $50. 

The members of the Board of Award are the distin- 
guished military hygienists, Lieutenant Colonel John S. Bill- 
ings, United States Army (retired); Brevet Brigadier Gen- 
eral Geo. R. Fowler, Division Surgeon N. G., N. Y., and Sur- 
geon Henry T. Beyer, United States Navy. 
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a \ PROMOTION BY SELECTION. 


The following letter from an army officer, states clearly 
and briefly some of the arguments against the adoption of 
the system of promotion by selection proposed in House Bill 
No. 7645 (Mr. De Armond): 


“The promotion of officers of the established regiments 
and corps of the Line of the American army has always 
been by seniority, and there is no boasting in the assertion 
that the deeds of our regular troops have not been surpassed 
by those of any nation, ancient or modern. Even the hero- 
ism of Thermopylez was equalled by that of General Custer’s 
command at the Little Big Horn; and it has been approxi- 
mated in numerous instances. 

“The reports of commanding generals and the facts of 
history all show the conduct of American regulars on the 
march or in battle, as well as in camp or garrison, has been 
excellent. Recently some of our regiments selected by roster 
served in China side by side with the troops of the principal 
nations of the world; and it is well known that the daily 
press has teemed with reports of foreign officers, all of them 
very complimentary indeed to our troops, many of them 
placing the American soldier above all others in matters per- 
taining to efficiency. 

“That this condition is due solely to the fact that our 
line organizations are always under the command of officers 
of many years of practical-experience in and careful study 
of military affairs is the universal opinion among army 
officers, who surely have better opportunities for forming 
correct opinions on that subject than any other persons. 

“All this experience and study require years of work, in 
order that the multitude of details may be not only mastered 
but at the finger’s end ready for instant use when required ; 
and in order that men may work, an incentive is necessary. 
Part of the incentive is the officer’s pay, and the very much 
greater part is the prospect of promotion; when that pros- 
pect is removed, labor becomes merely perfunctory and prog- 
ress and improvement are at anend. The present method 
of promotion has been satisfactory to all our great generals, 
including Scott, Taylor, Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Meade, 
Hancock, and many others, and it is believed, without a 
single exception. The very great majority of Line officers 
are to-day entirely satisfied with it; and they view any at- 
tempt to change it with alarm and with the most serious ap- 
prehension. 
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“This bill is intended to increase the efficiency of the ser- 
vice. It isthe belief of the undersigned that the effect will 
be to demoralize it. When once the principle of promotion 
by seniority in the Line is set aside there is no certainty that 
promotion will be regulated by merit alone; and even if that 
were certain, the effect would be demoralizing because for each 
man stimulated by promotion scores or even hundreds would 
be exasperated, discouraged and demoralized by being over- 
slaughed by their juniors in rank, experience, and perhaps 
other respects, and whose promotion will have been made 
for reasons the justice of which they will never admit. The 
usefulness of those men is at an end; their interest in the 
service is seriously impaired, and they forever suffer from 
the sting of injustice, their belief in which will rest on grounds 
not entirely fanciful. Their presence and influence will not 
fail to have a bad effect on junior officers, who will expect 
a similar experience, and whose interest, industry and use- 
fulness will be seriously injured. Officers who deserve to be 
jumped should be retired that they may not remain to de- 
moralize others. 

“An army without discipline is a mob; but good disci- 
pline depends upon the respect of juniors for their superiors. 
If a senior has been jumped several times, his juniors cannot 
respect him because he has been branded as worthless and 
unfit by the highest authority. The juniors, feeling no re- 
spect for such a superior, cannot avoid disrespect and insu- 
bordination; and in battle would probably take things into 
their own hands, thereby causing disaster. Juniors cannot 
respect a senior when the highest authority has shown pub- 
licly and officially that 4e does not respect him. A fine 
morale is hard to secure, easy to lose, very difficult indeed to 
reéstablish, and an impossibility if many overslaughed per- 
sons are present. 

“Tt cannot be doubted that very much the greater part of 
the preparation for war of our officers must be the result of 
studies of the campaigns of others, and of their methods of 
preparing for those campaigns, supplemented by such ex- 
ercises as are possible at or near the military posts; and that, 
in these days of short wars, the actual experience of all officers 
in war must be small. But in the case of an officer who finds 
himself overslaughed and powerless to prevent repetitions of 
the same, it cannot be expected that he will, without any in- 
centive whatever, do all the reading and study and general 
drudgery necessary to equip himself for a position that he 
feels that he cannot possibly reach; and the lucky man who 
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has jumped his seniors can certainly not be expected to labor 
to secure a position that he already holds—perhaps without 
any great effort of his own—nor to further an ambition that 
may have already been gratified without such effort. 

“ An officer in the army without hope of promotion is in 
a far worse position than a man of business who should lose 
his capital; for the latter might recoup, but the former has 
already been ‘weighed in the balance and found wanting,’ 
and as he will always dispute the justice of the transaction 
and will have many sympathizers, he must either be retired 
or he will create discontent, demoralization, apprehension, 
and, worst of all, insubordination on the part of younger 
men. 

“The principle of promotion by seniority has always ex- 
isted in the U. S. Navy, where it is given a far wider scope 
than inthe Army. It is believed that there has never been 
any complaint that the system did not work well there. 

“A system that has been in vogue for generations, that 
has given the maximum of good results, that is satisfactory 
to nearly the whole list of officers, that has earned the ap- 
proval of every great general in our history, ought not to be 
changed on account of theoretical considerations, however 
plausible; nor should ideas that have worked well in civil 
services be enforced in the military service, because those ser- 
vices differ in a thousand ways, and are not alike in any 
essential respect. 

“Another point should be considered. It is well known 
that throughout the United States an opinion prevails, 
justly or unjustly, that various forms of ‘influence’ are of 
great assistance in securing promotions under the govern- 
‘ment. The principle of promotion by seniority bars such 
‘influence’ from any effect upon the Line of the Army; if that 
principle is set aside, in whole or in part, efforts most injuri- 
ous to the service will be made by many to obtain advance- 
ment by such means; and, though such means be wholly 
without effect, demoralization would result because many 
would never believe it. 

“To arrange the officers of any grade in the order of 
merit is a practical impossibility. No board can be assem- 
bled whose members are acquainted personally with more 
than a small percentage of any grade. They must therefore 
classify them by their efficiency reports, not many of which 
would be made out by the same commanding officer. The 
efficiency reports of officers of any grade represent the opin- 
ions of perhaps thirty or forty commanding officers, measur- 
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ing by that number of standards, all more or less different. 
Toillustrate: One commanding officer would classify a junior 
as ‘excellent’ that a different commanding officer would 
classify as ‘very good,’ or even ‘good.’ Different command- 
ing officers attach very different degrees of importance to 
superior skill in various military accomplishments; for in- 
stance, some commanding officers attach the utmost impor- 
tance to horsemanship; others to skill on the target range; 
others to accuracy of drill; others to neatness in personal 
appearance and surroundings, and so on. And as very few 
officers can be highly skilled in everything, or even in most 
military accomplishments, the military character set forth in 
their efficiency reports must and does vary according to the 
views of the commanding officer who makes them out. And 
thus, an efficiency report, while a good general description of 
an officer’s abilities, is not sufficiently accurate for such com- 
parisons. 

“A classification based upon efficiency reports, the work 
of perhaps forty commanding officers, applying different 
standards and judging men who perform totally different 
classes of duties under different conditions and in different 
parts of the world, must necessarily be entirely worthless, 
erroneous and very defective, because it is lacking in the 
essential elements of a just comparison.” \\u- 


JOURNAL OF THE UNITED STATES CAVALRY 
ASSOCIATION. 
[From Broad Arrow, October 31, 1903.] 

This is an unpretentious publication conducted by acom- 
paratively small body of professional men, but it is one re- 
plete with information both instructive and interesting. The 
number before us, for the July quarter, contains a variety of 
articles written in a fair and impartial spirit, and with evi- 
dently thorough knowledge of the subjects treated upon. 
The first paper, on ‘The American Cavalry in China,” gives, 
with historical details, some useful hints regarding the equip- 
ment of the horse soldier and the necessity of reducing the 
weight upon his horse, reforms which have been long insisted 
upon in the columns of The Broad Arrow. The writer, Cap- 
tain William Forsyth, Sixth Cavalry, advocating that the 
carbine should be carried on the trooper’s back, says: “The 
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British cavalry were the only mounted troops in China be- 
sides our own that carried the carbine on the saddle, and it 
may be added that they had more sore back horses that any 
other. * * * It does not seem to me a sound argument 
to say that it is better to have the sore on the horse’s back 
than on that of the trooper; the sore on the trooper’s back 
would be the lesser evil—it could be more easily treated and 
more quickly cured.” Another officer, Captain M.C. Butler, 
Seventh Cavalry, advocates the doing away with the “saber,” 
as American dictionaries spell it. He quotes in support of 
this contention the official medical statistics of the German 
Empire during the war of 1870, which fixes the number of 
Germans killed and wounded at 6 5,160, out of which number 
only 212 were wounded and six killed by the saber. The 
revolver is the weapon which finds most favor with the 
writer, who adds, however, that the men must be experts 
with it on horseback. ‘We should be allowed more time 
and ammunition in training our men and horses in pistol 
practice.” The subject of cavalry bits is discussed at con- 
siderable length by several officers. “Army Transportation 
by Land and Water,” and the question of the best form of 
ammunition cart are touched upon. Indeed the prominent 
features of this journal is the thoroughly practical tone which 
pervades all the articles. We cannot afford the space neces- 
sary to do justice to more of these, but we can unhesitatingly 
commend the publication to our readers. It is admirably 
“got up” so far as typographical arrangement is concerned, 
and numerous photographic illustrations help to explain the 
letter press. 
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* The Cavalry This book comprises 538 pages, with 192 

Horse illustrations. It is divided into eighteen 

and His Pack. chapters. We have read it through with 

a great deal of interest and pleasure, for it gives what it pro- 

fesses to give—a great amount of information concerning the 

practical details of cavalry service, which must of necessity 

appeal to every commissioned and noncommissioned officer 
of cavalry. 

The book shows diligent research, careful sifting of a 
mass of material from numerous standard works, and, under 
the subheads discussed, intelligent interpretation and appli- 
cation of the author’s,own experience, and that of old and 
distinguished officers, whose lives either have been or still 
are devoted to the cavalry arm. In our opinion, the author 
has succeeded in a difficult task; his pride and enthusiasm 
are qualities that we hope his juniors will seek to emulate. 

In any book of this size and character there must neces- 
sarily be some points that can be criticised, but we admit we 
have found few such. ; 

In the beginning of the book we found the author to be 
too thorough, and in the end, for lack of space, he was pre- 
vented from inserting information that we consider essential. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the several chapters, 
we repeat in plainer language what was implied above, that 
no officer and no noncommissioned officer of cavalry, who 
desires to know all about his profession, can afford to be 
without a copy of this book. 

In the first five chapters the author treats of the follow- 
ing subjects respectively: “Brief History of the Horse and 


“THE CavALRY Horse AnD His Pack.” By First Lieutenant John J. Boni- 
face, Fourth Cavalry. Hudson-Kimberly Publishing Co., 1903. 
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Pack;” “Classes of Cavalry;” “The Horse Supply;” “ Ameri- 
can Horse Supply and Remount;” “Classes of Horses.” As 
the author’s professed object was “to place in the hands of 
the young cavalry officer one volume embracing the duties 
and responsibilities which confront him from the moment 
he joins his troop, and to make clear to him how things are 
done in the cavalry service,” we think he could easily con- 
dense these first five chapters into at least one-third the 
space now taken up by them. For while the information 
conveyed is interesting and instructive, two-thirds of it has 
hardly anything to do with “the practicai details of cavalry 
service..’ 

Chapter VI. “The Cavalry Horse.” The American 
cavalry horse is here compared with the cavalry horse in the 
German, Russian, French, English and Austrian services. 
The remarks on conformation, defects, stable vices and teeth, 
are good and compare favorably with other compilations on 
the same subjects. 

Chapter VII. “Shoeing.” The author very properly 
makes his remarks on this important subject in accordance 
with the teachings of the experience of the American cav- 
alry, as laid down in the Cavalry Drill Regulations; in addi- 
tion, he gives accounts of the methods of shoeing practiced 
in the German, Austro-Hungary, French, British and Italian 
cavalry services. 

Our shoeing regulations are probably the best general 
regulations extant; but it must be borne in mind that these 
merely touch upon the large and vital subject of shoeing. 

No man is competent either to shoe a horse or direct the 
work until he is able to make certain observations that per- 
tain, first to the horse’s foot and leg below the fetlock joint ; 
second, to the wear of the old shoe; the former having refer- 
ence principally to the foot-axis viewed from in front and 
from the side, the latter having reference to the “pointers” 
given by the old shoe in leveling the hoof. The two sets of 
observations will at once indicate to the skillful blacksmith 
how to prepare the hoof and the shoe for the particular case 
under consideration. 
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The illustration on page 138 shows too great a width of 
bearing surface which should merely support the full thick- 
ness of the wall, the whzte line, and about one-eighth of the 
margin of the sole. The suction exerted on the shoe of the 
illustration would cause a powerful wrench on muddy roads. 

The bar-shoe shown in the illustration on page 144 is not 
the best variety. The bar should average in width the re- 
mainder of the shoe, and should be given such shape as to 
press but lightly on the branches of the frog. 

Clenches should be twisted off and then the stubs should 
be carefully turned down with the hammer. Rasping down 
the clenches is a frequent cause of loose or lost shoes, and 
may cause injury to the crust in unskilled hands. ° 

As supplementary to this chapter by the author, we call 
attention to ‘“Farmer’s Bulletin No. 179’—a paper on horse- 
shoeing by Professor John W. Adams, A. B., V.M.D., Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Chapters VIII to XI inclusive treat respectively of “ Bit- 
ting,” “Saddling of the Cavalry Horse,” “The Pack,” 
“Marches.” The discussion is very good, and the remarks 
accord in each instance with the experience of our cavalry 
service, especially so in the last two chapters; in the first 
two chapters we have the presentation of the subjects given 
by Major Dwyer and other authorities. The saddle, the pack 
and the march have probably reached their highest devel- 
opment in our service. But we must admit that improve- 
ment in our present bit is quite desirable. We, therefore, await 
with interest the report of experiments on the bit invented by 
Mr. W.C. Johnson, of Winchester, Kansas. This bit willin all 
probability obviate one or more of the objections to the pres- 
ent ordnance bit, but only exhaustive experiments under 
service conditions will be able to demonstrate its ability to 
do all that is claimed for it, without at the same time in- 
troducing disadvantages, such as too much weight, a nose- 
band, difficulty to keep clean, etc., now absent in the govern- 
ment bit. 

Chapter XII. “Passage of Rivers.’”’ The author has 
treated this subject in an able manner. The methods in use 
in Germany and France and an account of our own experiences 
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abroad and at home are given clearly and interestingly. They 
are deserving of careful perusal by all officers. 

Chapter XIII. “Transporting Cavalry Horses.” An ex- 
cellent and timely chapter, full of practical experience aboard 
cars and ships. The author will find many cavalry officers 
differ with him as to his method of standing the horses in 
the car—head to tail and without being tied up. In the 
“Streeter” car head to tail is all right, but the horses should 
be tied up; if they do not have hay almost constantly they 
will gnaw one another's tails. Unless very closely packed, 
horses will gradually move about in a car, if not tied up dur- 
ing a long trip, and so endanger themselves and others. 

Although our experience in disembarking horses cost us 
the lives of a number of valuable animals, we believe the ex- 
perience was cheaply bought. Where the horse transport 
had to lie off shore, as was the case in almost every port in 
the Philippines, Cuba and Porto Rico, the best method was 
unquestionably to attach the lariat to the halter head-stall, a 
man aboard holding the loose end; then the horse was backed 
off the deck, shoving him hard as his hind feet gave way, and 
saving his belly and hind and forequarters from injury; the 
loose end of the lariat was then passed to one of the holders 
in the row boat, and when three horses were tossed over, the 
rowers pulled for the shore. The men in the boat must be 
cool and steady, the rowers pulling a.strong and regular 
stroke. The men should be ready on the beach to receive 
their mounts ; the horses should be tied toa temporary picket 
line near the water, as this encourages the swimmers and 
waders to go through breaking surf to land. The method of 
allowing horsesto swim to shore by themselves is always risky, 
especially so, of course, if the distance from the shore is great. 
We have seen such horses swim round and round the ship 
and then strike out to sea for miles, attracted apparently by 
the view of the mountains across the channel. 

Chapter XIV. “Riding and Training.’’ This chapter is 
an amplification of riding and training the horse, as advo- 
cated in the Cavalry Drill Regulations. We hope the author 
in the next edition of his book will give a little more space 
to the use of the reins and legs as aids to horsemanship, and 
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exemplify that use by remarks on turning the horse on the 
forehand and on the hind quarters. We also suggest a little 
more space to accustoming the horse to firearms. 

Chapter XV. ‘The Cavalry Horse in Stable and Camp.” 
As far as our recollection goes, this is the first time we have 
seen in print many of the details of cavalry service men- 
tioned by the author in this chapter. Itshould be a welcome 
aid to the young cavalry officer. 

Disease germs require filth, warmth, moisture and con- 
fined space in order to flourish, hence modern veterinary 
sanitary science demands that stables be so constructed that 
cleanliness, ventilation, drainage and light be properly main- 
tained. A stable fulfilling these requirements should be 
free from contagious and infectious diseases, or at all events 
such diseases should be easily controlled there ; whereas, the 
absence of any one of these requirements will make un- 
healthy a stable otherwise perfect. The stables at Fort 
Riley seem to fulfill all four of the conditions mentioned 
above, and we are glad to see a description of them in this 
chapter. 

Chapter XVI. “Grooming, Watering and Feeding.” The 
author discusses these subjects so thoroughly and applies so 
well the knowledge of actual experience of himself and others 
in the cavalry service that we have nothing but commenda- 
tion for all he says. The subject of watering has always 
been much discussed outside of the service. From recent 
experiments made in Europe the general conclusion is drawn 
that horses may be watered before, during or after meals 
without interfering with the digestion and absorption of food. 
All these methods are equally good for the horse, and each 
may be employed according to circumstances. After severe 
loss of water, such as occurs in consequence of long con- 
tinued exertion, the animal should always be allowed to drink 
before he is fed, as otherwise he will not feed well. 

Our ration of oats, hay and bran is the best yet devised 
by any service. This is seen from chemical analysis, physio- 
logical change, and actual experience in camp and garrison. 
In foreign services, as the author states, straw is partly fed; 
but, although straw has the usual constituents of protein, fat, 
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carbohydrates, mineral matters and water, it frequently has 
a minus nutritive value; that is, the work and heat expended 
in mastication, deglutition and digestion, when fed in large 
quantities, are greater than the energy-producing value of 
the straw as a food. Or, put in other words, a quarter of a 
pound, or less, of nutrients per pound of feed is of no value 
for the body. 

It might be well to call attention to the use of molasses 
and other by-products of sugar making as a food. In Porto 
Rico, molasses sprinkled over chopped hay was fed to army 
horses for about five months, and their condition improved. 
Apparently, a daily ration of thirty-five pounds of grass and 
thirteen to fifteen pounds of molasses per 1,000 pounds of live 
weight, was sufficient to maintain a horse in good condition. 
It was noted that molasses possessed some disadvantages; it 
attracted flies and ants, stuck to the animal’s coat, smearing 
his face and breast, halter and strap, ind caused some trouble 
and delay in mixing it with other feeds. Apart from the 
nutritive material that molasses supplies, it hasa value as an 
appetizer, and frequently renders poor hay or other feed more 
palatable; this is important to remember in tropical service. 
Farmer’s Bulletin No. 170, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
from which we have quoted, is a valuable adjunct to Chapter 
XVI of “The Cavalry Horse and His Pack.” 

Chapter XVII. “The Pack Train.” The importance of 
this subject to the cavalry officer is so manifest that we are 
sure the author’s exposition will meet with general approval. 
Not the least interesting part is his description of the actual 
management of a troop pack-train by troopers. The illus- 
trations in this chapter are especially good, and they aid the 
text materially. 

Chapter XVIII. ‘On Diseases and Medicines.”” This 
chapter is good as far as it goes. In an appendix is given 
the U.S. Veterinary Supply Table, as established by General 
Orders No. 20, A.G. O., 1902. After explaining what to do 
with the sick horse, and after explaining the methods of ad- 
ministering medicines, the author describes the causes, symp- 
toms and treatment of thirty-four ordinary diseases, ailments 
and injuries of the horse. 
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We can well understand that he was induced to omit a 
statement of the use of each medicine and instrument on the 
supply table by the fact of his book becoming unwieldy in 
size. Except at regimental headquarters, it is rare for 
cavalry officers to have the advantage of the presence of the 
veterinary surgeon; they, therefore, must depend on their 
own knowledge and that which they can acquire from a book 
that aims to give the practical details of cavalry service. 

Considerable space is properly devoted to glanders and 
surra—two diseases that foreign service has brought many 
cavalry officers in contact with. Hundreds, yes, thousands, 
of horses and mules have been destroyed because of glanders 
and surra in the Philippines and in Porto Rico. We, there- 
fore, hope that in the author’s next edition he will mention 
and devote considerable space to the ma/lein diagnostic test 
for occult glanders. For by means of this glycerated extract 
of the boullion culture of the daci//us malleus, concealed glan- 
ders can be unfailingly detected, because the infected animal 
responds to the test with large swelling at the seat of inocu- 
lation, general constitutional disturbance, and a rise in four- 
teen hours of from two to five degrees F. in temperature. 
This mallein test should be used by the government on every 
horse and mule immediately after purchase, but before ship- 
ment; we venture to say this method will save thousands of 
dollars yearly in horses and mules. ee 


Phoenixiana, All of us have heard some or most of the 
or tales and burlesques which emanated 
Sketches and = from the pen of John Phcenix, or J. B. 
Burlesques.* = Squibob. It was therefore a foregone 
conclusion that we would be pleased with the new edition of 
these burlesques, published by D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. That an army officer should have produced a work 
that has survived two generations is a matter of pride to us all, 
and aside from its merit, the book will on that account attract 
much interest. 


* “ PHG@ENIXIANA, OR SKETCHES AND BurLESQUES.” By John Phoenix. New 
edition. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1003. 
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Lieutenant George H. Derby, the author of this quaint 
volume of humor and satire, was graduated at the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point in 1846. He fought in the 
Mexican War, suffered severe wounds in the battle of Cerro 
Gordo, and for gallant and meritorious conduct on that occa- 
sion was brevetted first lieutenant. Later he conducted sur- 
veys antl explorations in the far West. He saw and knew 
California in its pioneer days, and was himself one of the 
leaders. Many of his sketches were written on the Pacific 
Coast. His last commission was as surveyor and lighthouse 
engineer on the Florida coast, in the discharge of the duties 
of which he suffered a sunstroke, which affected his eyesight 
and caused softening of the brain, from which he died in 1861. 
He always performed his duties faithfully and loyally, and 
bore the responsibilities of his position well, as is attested by 
his record in the War Department. 

But in all, his humor and his fine loving nature bubbled 
forth spontaneously, and to him are attributed many stories, 
which may or may not have originated with him. It is said 
that even in official reports his bent for seeing the humorous 
side of things often took possession of him. The following 
story of the army engineer sent to inspect and make a report 
on an old mill site in California is attributed to Squibob, 
though by what authority is not certain. After inspecting 
the place, and not finding the mill of which a report was 
required, he sent in the following concise official communi- 
cation : 

““S1r:—I have the honor to report that I have found the 
dam by the mill site, but cannot find the mill by a dam site.” 


It would be interesting to collect in a volume all the 
stories that have passed the rounds of the army and attrib- 
uted to Squibob. But in “ Phoenixiana”’ we find a volume 
filled with the tales that have been told and retold in army 
circles. Phoenix’s “Official Report of the Survey and Recon- 
naissance to the Mission of Dolores” is especially interesting 
to topographical students, and the incidents recorded therein 
recall to the reader’s mind many trials and tribulations in his. 
own experience. It seems like meeting old friends as we 
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come upon these familiar difficulties, but the expedients or 
“short cuts” used in arriving at results are the ones which 
contain the most humor and satire, and which we can there- 
fore best appreciate. None of those who have done survey- 
ing but, after hours of painstaking work, have found that 
he has lost count, and forgotten whether it should be eight, 
or eighteen, or twenty-eight, and cannot tell just which. In 
that case we usually have used Phoenix’s method, invented 
in 1850. This method is described as follows: ‘I stopped 
an omnibus, and asked the driver how far he thought it was 
to the Plaza. ‘Half a mile,’ he replied, which I accordingly 
noted down, much pleased at so easily obtaining so much 
valuable information.” The “Go-it-ometer” attached to 
“Slippery Bill” afforded no check on the driver's estimate. 

Phoenix uses a similar short-cut for getting the true time 
by his sidereal clock, and an observation of the transit of the 
sun across the meridian. After taking various observations, 
it is found that it will require some three months to make 
the necessary calculations. Being anxious to get the time 
immediately, he sends a man to the corner grocery for it. 

The “ New System of English Grammar,’ the “ Musical 
Review,” and the “ Lectures on Astronomy,” are all very good, 
but it is when “ Phoenix is installed as editor of the San Diego 
Herald” that the fun commences, the chapter ending with 
the memorable interview between Phoenix and the true 
editor. 

“Phoenix’s Pictorial’ and “Second Story Front Room 
Companion” is a masterpiece of satire which is as suited to 
the present day as it was to the period of fifty years ago. 

Every conceivable topic is covered and satirized in the 
collection of burlesques, and the range of subjects is surpris- 
ing. In depicting the mad rush of office seekers, Phoenix 
draws a very spirited picture. Among the letters asking for 
office is the following: 

“Mike wants Timothy flaherty who was sergent in Pirces 
regiment and held Pirces hoss when he rared and throwed 
him, to be a inspector too hes very good man. -_ E. M.” 

It is too bad that the collection of “Camp Reminis- 
cences” is so short. They are so good that the chapter is 
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finished all too soon. In fact, that is the only fault we find 
with the book, and to which we direct all our criticism. 
There is only one remedy for this, and that. is to read the 
book again. The quality of humor contained therein does 
not suffer, but is rather enlarged by a second perusal. 

The new edition is illustrated by E. W. Kemble, with an 
introduction by John Kendrick Bangs, and will make a most 
welcome addition to every officer’s library. 


Cadet’s “Cadet’s Handbook,” by Captain John 
Handbook.* A. Lockwood, U. S. Army, retired, pub- 
lished by the Hudson—Kimberly Publishing Co., is a com- 
pilation of a great deal of interesting matter for the youth 
who has military aspirations. A perusal of this book will 
give practically all the information that is needed by a young 
man who desires to enter the military service in any capac- 
ity, and it.is especially valuable to those who desire to be- 
come commissioned officers, as all the difficult roads to a 
commission are described at some length in the last chapter. 
“Cadet’s Handbook” contains much that is especially 
valuable to the student at any of the military schools. The 
author opens the introductory chapter with a brief discus- 
sion of military schools, and quotes the law and some perti- 
nent War Department orders on this subject. The composi- 
tion and organization of the army of the United States and 
the National Guard are tersely described. 

Other chapters relate to court-martial, correspondence 
and orders, field engineering, hygiene, first aid to the wounded, 
camping, marches, lines and bases of operations, and the 
United States Military Academy. 

The articles of war and the most important blank forms 
in use in a company are appended. 

The book is nicely gotten up and bears many excellent 
illustrations, which add to the interest. 


“CapeEt’s HANDBOOK,” by Captain J. A. Lockwood. Hudson-Kimberly 
Publishing Co., 1903. 
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Second Lieutenants. 
Lynch, Frank E, 
Collins, Robert L. 
Pope, William R. 
McEnhill, Frank. 
Smalley, Howard R. 
Love, Moss L. 
Barry, John A, 
Gordon, W. W. 


Veterinarians. 


Lusk, William V. 
English, Burt. 


THIRD CAVALRY. 
Colonel. 
Dorst, Joseph H. 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Beck, Wm. H. 
Majors. 
Dodd, George A. 


Andrus, Edwin P. 
Hammond, A. G. 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Captains. 
McDonald, John B. 
Tate, Daniel L. 

Rice, Sedgwick. 
Thayer, Arthur. 
Hedekin, Charles A. 
Barton, Frank A. 
Conrad, Julius T. 
Williams, Andrew E. 
Pattison, Harry H. 
Conrad, Casper H.., Jr. 
Hanna, Matthew E. 
Munro, J. N 

Harper, Roy B. 
McCoy, Frank R. 


First Lieutenants. 
Babcock, Conrad 8S. 
Wallach, Robert R. 
MeNally, Reginald E. 
Buchan, Fred E. 
Cowin, William B. 
Cullen, Dorsey. 

Van Voorhis, D. 
Wood, Robert E. 
Grant, Walters. 
Benjamin, Julian A. 
Jackson, Robert F. 
Comly, George B. 
Taylor, William R. 
Seoane, Consuelo A, 
Disque, Brice P. 


Second Lieutenants. 
Sterling, E. Kearsley. 
Hunsaker, Irvin L. 
Coppock, Edward R. 
Lesher, Robert W. 
Maize, sidney D. 
Bernard, Thomas P. 
Valliant, R. B. 
Mitchell, Henry E. 
Goodspeed, Nelson A. 
Boyd, Carl F. 


Veterinarian. 
Sch warzkopf, Olaf. 


FOURTH CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Steever, Edgar Z. 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Fountain, Samuel W. 


Majors. 
Murray, Cunliffe H. 
Edwards, Frank A. 
Lockett, James. 


Captains. 


Benson, Harry C. 
Rivers, Tyree R. 
Cameron, George H. 
Cress, George H. 
Hughes, James B. 
Brown, Robert A. 
Koehler, Lewis M. 
Stewart, Cecil. 
Harris, Floyd W. 
Scherer, Louis C. 
Winans, Edwin B., jr. 
O’Shea, John. 
Rutherford, Samuel McP. 
pen William D. 
Arnold, Frederick T. 


First Lieutenants, 


Henry, Guy V. 
Pershing, Ward B. 
Haight, Charles 8. 


Boniface, John J. 
Dorcey, Ben H. 
Purviance, Samuel A. 
Gillem, Alvan C. 
McCaskey. Douglas. 
Hershler, Fred W. 
Knox, Thomas M. 
Austin, Wm. A. _ 
Righter, Joseph C., jr. 
Lee, Geo. M. 


Second Lieutenants. 
Edwards, Frank B. 
Naylor, Charles J. 
Jurich, Anton, jr. 
Mohn, Albert J. 

Henry, James B, jr. 
Cowles, W. H. 
Lewis, LeRoy D. 


FIFTH CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Stedman, Clarence A. 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Paddock, Geo. H. 


Majors. 

Watts, Charles H. 
Bishop, Hoel s. 
Johnson, Franklin O. 

Captains. 
Foster, Fred W. 
Goldman, Henry J. 
Bryan, Roger B. 
Holbrook, Willard A. 
Traub, Peter E. 
Jenkins, John M. 
McClure, Nathaniel F. 
Nissen, August C. 
Pritchard, George B., jr. 
Williard, Harry O. 
Holbrook, Lucius R. 
Dallam, Samuel F. 
Valentine. William S. 
Day, Clarence R. 


First Lieutenants. 
Craig, Malin. 
McClure, Albert N. 
McClintock, John. 
Sturges, Edward A. 
Raysor, Marion C. 
Lewis, J. H. 
Rodney, Geo. B. 
Dixon, Varien D. 
Foerster, Lewis. 
Barton, R. M. 
Walker, R. W. 


Second Lieutenants. 
Oliver, Prince A. 
Cooley, William M. 
Mears, Frederick. 
Barnard, Joesph H. 
Hennessey, Peter J. 
Wheatley, Wm. F. 
English, Ebert G. 
Rothwell, Thomas A. 
Sheridan, P. H. 


SIXTH CAVALRY. 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Bomus, P. 8. 
Majors. 


Pitcher, Johr. 
Cheever, Benjamin H. 
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Captains. 
Sands, George H. 
Forsyth, William W. 
Steele, Matthew F. 
Cole, James A. 
Byram, George L. 
Howze, Robert L. 
Ryan, John P. 
R odes, Charles D. 
Furlong, John W. 
Anderson, Alvord Van P. 
Heiberg, Elvin R. 
Lott, Abraham G. 


First Lieutenants. 
Raymond, John C. 
Heintzelman, — 
Read, Beverly A 
Karnes, Wm. 
Baer, Joseph A. 
Morris, Willis V. 
Biddle, David H. 
Reed, William O. 
Turner, Frederick G. 
Woude, Albert J. 
Hasson, John P. 


Second Lieutenants. 
Schroeter, Anton H. 
Stryker, Goss L. 
Lahm, Frank P. 
Sidman. Frank E. 
Butler, Rodman. 
Joyce, Kenyon A. 
Place, Olney. 

Keyes, Edward A. 
Winter, Jobn G., jr. 
MecUabe, E. R. Warner. 


SEVENTH CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Morton, Charles. 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Woodward, Samuel L. 


Majors. 
Varnum, Charles A. 
Fuller, Ezra B. 
McCormick, L. 8. 


Captains. 
Brett, Lloyd S. 
Mercer, William A. 
Waterman, Johu C. 
Beach, Francis H. 
Vestal, Solomon P. 
Anderson, Edward. 
Butler, Matthew C., jr. 
Paine, Wm. H. 
Averill, — K, 


Kennington, Alfred E. 
Powers, R. B. 
Roberts, Thomas A. 


First Lieutenants. 
Booth, Ewing E. 
Rhea, James C. 
Connell, William M. 
Boice, Charles A. 
Casteel, a T.E. 
Lovell, Geo 
Bach, Christian A. 
West, Emory S. 
Caldwell, Ralph C. 
Jeffers, Solomon L. 


Second Lieutenants. 


Jennings, Thos. H. 
Hayden, Ralph N. 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Tatum, Howard C. 
Bamberger, \ 8. 
Zell, Edward 


EIGHTH CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Anderson, G. 8. 


Majors. 


Shunk, William A. 
Ripley, H. L. 


Captains. 
Dickman, Joseph T. 
Slocum, Stephen L’H. 
Duff, Robert J. 

Sayre, Farrand. 
Farber, Charles W. 
Barnum, Malvern H. 
Evans, Ellwood W. 
Donaldson, Thomas Q,, jr. 
Stockle, George E. 
Sawtelle, Chas. G., jr. 
Saxton, Albert E. 
Bigelow, Mortimer O. 
Parsons, Lanning. 
Sirmyer, Edgar A. 
First Lieutenants. 
Roberts, Hugh A. 
Oliver, Llewellyn W. 
Norvell, Guy 8. 
King. Albert A. 
Wesson, Charles M. 
Watson, John. 
Kirkman, Hugh. 
Purington, Geo. A. 
Carson, Lawrence S. 
Coxe, Alexander B. 
Rethorst, Otto W. 


Second Lieutenants. 
Otis, Frank I. 
Megill, Sabring C. 
Keller, Frank. 
Cunningham, Thos. H. 
Kilbourne, Louis H. 
Smith, Talbot. 
Davis, Frank E. 
Mueller, Albert H. 
Early, O. L 


Veterinarian. 
Stanclift, Ray J. 


NINTH CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Godfrey, Edward S. 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Godwin, Edward A. 


a Majors. 
Bigelow, John, a 
Erwin, James B. 
Morgan, George H. 


Captains. 
Fuller, Alvarado M. 
Walsh, Robert D. 
Read, George W. 
Nance, John T. 
Armstrong, Frank S. 
Sievert, a A. 
Stodter, C 
Miller, _seenivine M., jr. 
Kelly, William, jr. 


First Lieutenants. 
Pearson, Samuel B. 
Fair, John S. 
Coleman, Sherrard. 
Winterburn, Go. W. 
Calvert, Edward. 
Fechét, James E. 
Pilcher, Winston. 
Jones, Frederick M. 
Gibbins, Henry. 
Cole, Casper W. 
Bowie, Hamilton. 
Herman, Frederick J. 
Sterrett, Robert. 


Second Lieutenants. 
Cox, Edwin L. 
Hathaway, C. Emery. 
Howard, John H. 


Buchanan, Edmund A. 
Ruggles, F. A. 


Veterinarian. 
Tempany, John. 


TENTH CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Augur, Jacob A. 


Lieutenant Colonel. 
Hein, Otto L. 


Majors. 
Scott. George L. 
Beach, William D. 
Read, Robert D., jr. 


Captains. 
Grierson, Charles H. 
Watson, James W. 
Johnson, Carter P. 
Macdonald, Godfrey H. 
Hay, William H 
Paxton, Robert G. 
Livermore, Richard L. 
Fleming, Robert J. 
Carson. Thomas, G. 
Cavanaugh, Harry LaT. 
Parker, James 8. 
Jervey, Eugene P., jr. 
Boyd, Charles T 
Whitehead, H. C. 


First Lieutenants. 
Farmer, Charles C., jr. 
Hart, Augustus C. 
Fonda, Ferdinand W. 
Godson, Wm. F. H. 
Cornell, Wm. A. 

Oden, Geo. J. 

Palmer, Bruce. 
Cartwell, N. M. 

Terrell, Henry S. 
Fortescue, Granville R. 
Scott, Walter J. 


Second Lieutenants. 
Miiller, Carl H. 
Bowdish, Myron B. 
Davis, Benjamin oO. 
Fg eg Daniel D. 
Price 
Bawerds. “William Ww. 


Veterinarians. 


MeMurdo, C. D. 
Service, S. W. 





ELEVENTH CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Thomas, E. D. 


, Majors. 
Wheeler, Homer W. 
Boughton, D. H. 


Captains. 
West, Parker W. 
Brooks, Edward C. 
Hardeman, Letcher. 
Elliott, ate hen H. 
Perry, A 
Langhorne, at eT. 
Rowell, Melvin 
Jones, Samuel G. 
. Clayton, Powell, jr. 
Leary, Edmund 'M. 
Vidmer, George. 
White, Herbert A. 


First Lieutenants. 
MeCornack, Willard H. 
Kromer, Leon B. 
Luhn, William L. 
Ryan, Thomas F. 
Taylor. Theodore B. 
Gaujot, Julien E. 


Shelley, James E. 
Tompkins, E. R. 
Swift, Eben, jr. 


Second Lieutenants. 
Westmoreland, Wade H. 
Smith, Walter D. - 
Symington, John. 
Baird, Geo. H. 

Warren, Rawson. 
Cocke, John. 
Grunert, George. 
Meade, William G. 
Harris, Emmet R. 
Stevenson, W. L. 


Veterinarians, 


McDonald, Alex. 
Gould, J. H 


TWELFTH CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Kerr, J. B. 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Chase, Geo. F. 


Majors. 
Guilfoyle, John F. 
Kendall, Henry F. 
Sickel, Horatio G. 


Captains. 

qiepclae , William J. 

r’ 
Michie, Robert E. L. 
Littebrant, William T. 
Hornbrook, James J. 
Anderson, Edward D. 
———— Samuel D. 
Cusack, Joseph E. 
Morgan, John M. 
Parker, Francis Le J. 
Craig, John W. 


First Lieutenants. 


Lee, py jr. 
Long, Jo n D. 
feattion Arthur G. 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Case, Frank L. 
Cootes, Harry N. 
Burroughs, James M. 
Morey. Lewis 8S. 
Kimball, Gordon N. 
Biegler, George W. 
Degen, John A. 


Second Lieutenants. 
Abbott, James E. 
Troxel, Orlando C. 
Beck, Robert McC., jr. 
Mayo, Charles R. 

Offley, ee M. 
Stott, C. A. 


Veterinarian. 
Hill, Wm. P. 


THIRTEENTH CAV’Y. 


Majors. 


Hunt, Levi P. 
Taylor, Chas. W. 
Captains, 
Lochridge, P. D. 
Dade, Alexander L. 
Corcoran, Thomas M. 
Glasgow. William J. 
Phillips, Ervin L. 
Sweezey, Claude B. 
Whitman, Walter M. 
Babcock, Walter C. 
Hyer, Benjamin B. 
Mitchell, Geo. E. 


First Lieutenants. 
Longstreet, James, jr. 
Winters, William H. 
Ball, Louis R. 

Sturges, Dexter. 
Heaton, Wilson G. 
Davidson, Alexander H. 
Lowe, William L. 
Steunenberg, George. 
Moffet, P. 

Clopton, Wm. H., jr. 
Deitrick, Leonard L. 


Second Lieatenants. 
Ellis, Roland B. 
Reynolds, Robt. W. 
Smith, Walter H. 
Meyer, Henry A., jr. 
Bristol, Matt C. 
Dougherty. Clarence A. 
Bull, Henry T. 

Cathro, Thomas E. 


Veterinarian. 
Jewell, Charles H. 


FOURTEENTH CAV’Y, 
Colonel. 
Lebo, Thomas C. 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Garrard, Joseph. 
Majors. 
Hardie, Francis H. 
O’Connor, Chas. M. 
Scott, Hugh L. 
Captains. 
Gray, Alonzo. 
Sup. ee, Edwin M. 
Meyer, Oren B. 
Howard, Harold P. 
Reeves, James H. 
Walker, Kirby. 
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Adams, Sterling P. 
Smith, Cornelius C. 
Smedberg. William R., jr. 
Yates, William. 

Crosby, Herbert B. 
Smith, Mathew C, 

Drake, Charles B. 

Pope, F. H. 


First Lieutenants. 
McKinley, James F. 
Heidt, Grayson V. 
Dudley, Clark D. 
Hayne, Paul T,, jr. 
Schultz, Theodore. 
Lippincott, Aubrey. 
Whitlock, Frank O. 
Poillon, Arthur. 
McKenney, Henry J. 

Second Lieutenants. 
Jacobs, D. H. 
Russell, George M. 


Keyes, Allen C. 
Jewell. James M. 
Read, John H., jr. 
Fisher, Ronald E. 
Hume, John K. 
Somerville, Geo. R. 
Weyrauch, Paul H. 
Zane. Edmund L. 
Davis, Norman H. 


FIFTEENTH CAVALRY. 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Rodgers, Alexander. 
Majors. 
Gresham, John C, 
Hoppin, Curtis B. 
Captains. 
Pershing, John J. 
McNamee, Michael M. 
Marshall, Francis C. 
Ryan, James A. 
Johnston. William T. 
Lindsey, Julian R. 
Hickok, Howard R. 
Kirkpatrick, George W. 
Andrews, Lincoln C. 
Walker, Kenzie W. 
Eltinge, Le Roy. 

First Lieutenants. 
Dean, Warren. 
Whitside, Warren U. 
Ross, James O. 
Duncan, Geo. O. 
Bowman, Geo. T. 
Tremaine, W.C. 
Briand, Christian 
Lear, Ben., jr. 

Mowry, Philip. 
Scott, Walter J. 


Second Lieutenants, 
Culver, Clarence C. 
Mangum, Wiley P., jr. 
Burnett, Chas. 

Norton, Clifton R. 
Ely, Eugene J. 
Barriger, Wm. 8S, 
McMullen, Joseph I. 
Martin, Isaac 8. 
Holliday, Milton G. 
Partridge, Leon R. 
Overton, Wm. W. 
Robertson, Samuel W. 


Veterinarian. 
Grutzman, W. R. 
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666 LIST OF MEMBERS. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


The following are eligible to associate membership: (a) Persons who are, or who ever 


have been, commissioned officers of honorable record in the Regular Army (service other 
than cavalry) orin the Navy. (b) Persons who are, or who have ever been, commissioned 
officers of honorable record of the National Guard of any State or Territory. 
general officers and former commissioned officers of cavalry of honorable record in the Con- 


(c) Former 





federate Army. 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S Major. FIRST INFANTRY. 
DEPARTMENT. Watrous, J. A. Colonel. 
Colonel. Duggan, W. T. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. - , k 
Wagner, Arthur L. Captain. F 
Lieutenant-Colonels. Lacy, F. E f 
Lieutenant-Colonel. Allen, Chas. J. ; : ; 
Kerr, J. T. Miller, A. M. SECOND INFANTRY i 
Major. Majors. - z H 
Evans, Robert K., inf. Leach, Smith 8. or. i 
Starr, C. G., inf. Biddle, John. Bailey, H. L. Hi 
Captains. 
INSPECTOR GENER- Zion, G. 4. ; THIRD INFANTRY. 
AL’S DEPARTMENT. Craighill, W. EK. Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Lieutenant-Colonel. Macklin, J. E. 4 
Mills, Stephen C. ORDNANCE DEPART- . i 
MENT Major. 
Majors. _ ” , 1 Plummer, E. H. i 
Irons, J. A., inf sleutenant-Coionel, , ui 
Nichols, W. A., inf. Blunt, 8. E. 7 _ 
Major. eaeee - 
QUARTERMASTER’S — Clark,C. HH. 
DEPARTMENT. FOURTH INFANTRY. 
Majors SIGNAL CORPS. Maj 
ss i Second Lieutenant. 7 ie 
reCasthy D. E. Briggs, Allen M., inf. Mason, Charles W. 
Captains. CHAPLAINS, FIFTH INFANTRY. 4 
im, amar ; Anderson, Wm. T., 10th cav. Major. q 
Scott, Wm. Sanders. y ne: a 
0 m. Sanders ARTILLERY CORPS. Bowen, William H. C. E 
SUBSISTENCE DE- Lieutenant-Colonel. r 
PARTMENT. Schenck, A. D. SIXTH INFANTRY. : 
Colonel. Majors. Major. 4 
Sharpe, H. " _ Duvall, Ww. Ph Wotherspoon, William W. 
Captains. Patt M.M. Captain. 
Grove, Wm. R. Wisser, J. P. Poore, B. A. 
Kilian, J. N. Captains. 
Rowan, H SEVENTH INFANTRY. 
MEDICAL DEPART- _ Strong, F.S. Major 
MENT Treat, C. G. ‘ » 
by a Ss. “ Hardin, E. E. 
Lieutenant-Colonels. Ridgway, T. Captain. 
Hoff, J. Van R. conklia, John, ™ Goodin, J. A. 
Comegys, E. T. Mott, T. Bentley Penn,J.A. 
Majors. Straub, O. I. Farnsworth, Charles S. 
Gardner, Edwin F. Hayden, J. L. 
Banister, W. B. arte on <" eieai EIGHTH INFANTRY. 4 
Rafferty, Ogden. Lanza, C. H. Lieutenant Colonel. iz 
Lieutenant. First Lieutenants, Crane, C. J. . ‘ 
Roberts, Wm. M. G RS 
Genager, BB. NINTH INFANTRY. 
PAY DEPARTMENT. Hyde, A.P.S. Major. ; 
Colonel. wards, Frank B. Noyes, C. R. ; 
Towar, A. 8. Veterinarians, Captains. 1 
Lieutenant-Cclonel. Sproule, W. A. Ramsey, Frank DeW. ; 
Donovan, A. E Wise, Hugh D. ‘ 


Tucker, W. F. 















ELEVENTH INFANTRY. 


Major. 
Jackson, James B. 


Second Lieutenant. 
Farnum, F. H. 


THIRTEENTH INF. 


Captain. 
Johnson, Arthur. 


FIFTEENTH INF. 


First Lieutenant. : 
Sillman, R. H. 


SIXTEENTH INF. 


First Lieutenant. 
Morton, C. E. 


NINETEENTH. INF. 


Captains. 
Foster, A. B. 
Burkhardt, S., jr. 


ALABAMA. 
McCrossin, E. J., capt. 


ARIZONA. 
Tuthill, A. M., capt. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Howell, J. C., col. 
Fulle, C. J., capt. 
Winhan, F. W., Ist liewt. 
Vierra, F. M., 2d lieut. 


COLORADO. 
Chase, John, maj. 
Eaton, W. R., Ist lieut. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Cole, G. M., gen. 
ILLINOIS. 


Tripp, S. O., lieut.-col. 
Lowe, Wilson, maj. 
Cassidy, H. C., capt. 
Strong, Gordon, —_ 
Whigam, W. H, capt. 
Counselman, Willis capt. 
Bush, F. N., capt. 
Wampoid. Leo, capt. 
Clark, Will H. 

Luedeka, Emil C., lieut. 


KANSAS. 
Metcalfe, W. 8., col. 


LOUISIANA. 


Churchill, Robert, po aa 
Liverman, H.T., 
Eustis, Herbert Oi lieut, 





LIST OF MEMBERS. 


TWENTIETH INF. 
Captains. 
Hirsch, H. J. 
Mearns, R. W. 
Exton, Charles W. 
Estes, G. H. 


TWENTY-SECOND INF. 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Maus, Marion P. 
Captain, 
Wassels, W. H. 


TWENTY-FOURTH INF. 


First Lieutenant. 
Knox, R. S. 


TWENTY-FIFTH INF. 
Captains. 
Roudiez. L. 8. 
Allbright, F. H. 


TWENTY-SIXTH INF. 
2” ptains. 

Ely, I 

po onl O. B. 


NATIONAL GUARD. 


MISSOURI. 
McCord, J. H., lieut. col. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Perrine, W. H., maj. 
Kelly, W. H, capt. 
Parker, S. 


NEW YORK. 


Appleton, D., col. 
Richmond, Harry §., capt. 
Miller, Livingston, lieut. 
Olmstead, Edward. 
Weiman, H. 

Miller, E. H., lieut. 

Sayre, Reginald H., lieut. 
Wright, Wm. R., liewt. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Bryant, W. A., capt. 
Roome, B. R., laeut. 
Parker, C., Jr., liewt. 


NEW MEXICO. 
Rankin, R.C., maj. 


OHIO. 
Miller, Otto, 2d lieut. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Stewart, Thos. J., bSig. gen. 
Logan, A. J., col. 

Ripple, E., my 

Brown, L. T.,1 .-col. 
Dolan, T. J., capt. 
Edmunds, G.V ., lieut. 
MacLeod, Norman, lieut. 
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PORTO RICO REGI- 
MEN 


Captain. 
Townshend, O. P. 


First Lieutenants. 
Taulbee, M. K. 
Patterson, Wm. L. 

Ww oodruff, Wm. Schuyler. 


Second Lieutenants. 
Armstrong, W. H. 
Stephenson, F. 


PHILIPPINE SCOUTS. 


First Lieutenant. 
Smith, R. M. 


RETIRED LIST, 


Avis, E. S., capt. 

Dodge, T. A., lt.-col. 
Head, G. E, lt. col. 
Page, Charles, col. 
Pearson, E. P., col. 
Russell, E. K., maj. 
smedberg, Wm. R., capt. 


Groome, J. C., capt. 
Martin, J. Miller, lieut. 
Ott. F. M., capt. 
Schermerhorn, F. E. , capt. 
Wood, J.P., lieut. 

Bates, W. E , cornet. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Richards, John J., capt. 


TEXAS. 


Towles, Churchill, maj. 
Davis, Ira D., capt. 
Ingerton, W. H., capt. 


WASHINGTON. 
Griggs, Everett G., copt. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Smith, Harry R.., col. 
Simms, C. W., col. 
Morrison, C. E, col. 
Kramer, J. L., maj. 
Cowell, T R., capt. 


WISCONSIN. 


Mueller, R. W , capt. 


CIVIL LIFE. 


Winter, M. A., col. ° 
Rawle, Wm. B., lt.-col. 
Rawle, J., lieut. 

Wilson, F. L., maj. 
Bryan, capt. 

Craig, H. D., jr., liewt. 
Cable, Wm. A. 

Lowe, A. W. 








CAVALRY OF THE NATIONAL GUARD. | 
“| 


Note—The following States and Territories have no mounted troops: 
ware, District of Columbia, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, West Virginia, Vermont. 


Unless otherwise noted location of troop is address of officers of same organization. 


ALABAMA 





(Headquarters: Camden, Ala.) 


Maj. James T. Beck 

Capt. A. G. Forbes, Adjutant, Montgomery 
Capt. Jno. F. Burns, Q. M., Burnsville 

Capt. L. L. Lassiter, Commissary, Sentgouery 
Capt. R. H. Kilpatrick, Surgeon 


TROOP A—MONTGOMERY 


Capt. W. O. Garside 
ist Lt. W. W. Walker 
2d Lt. Thos. Robinson 
Jr. 2d Lt. C. E. Dexter 


TROOP B—CAMDEN 


Capt. J. D. Jenkins 

1st Lt. O. J. ral 

2d Lt. E. B. Tai 

Jr. 2d Lt. S. W. ‘McIntosh 


TROOP C—SELMA 

Capt. V. B. Atkins 
1st Lt. John 8S. Ford 
2d Lt. G. C. Phillips 
Jr. 2d Lt. J. P. Doherty 

TROOP D—BIRMINGHAM 
. J. McCrossin 
. 8. Price 
. H. Mondy 
A.J. Hall 


ARIZONA. 





FIRST CAVALRY TROOP—NOGALES. 

Capt. Charles E. Perkins 
1st Lt. Phil Herold. 
2d Lt. Emery L. Chalfant 

SECOND CAVALRY TROOP— MoRENCI. 
Capt. A. M. Tuthill 
ist Lt. James N. Purdum 
2d Lt. Hugh F. McGonigle 


ARKANSAS 





op Pag M. C. House, Commanding, Panola 
t. Jno. F. Reid, Adjutant, Panola 


TROOP A—PANOLA 





Alaska, Dela- 


CALIFORNIA 





ea ae trp reresaeeneres 


TROOP A—SAN FRANCISCO 
Capt. Charles Jansen, 524 Washington St. 
Ist Lt. Chas. F. Wells, 315 pit troy A St. 
d Lt. Chas. M. Fickert, 530 California St. 
TROOP B—SACRAMENTO 


Capt. Sam’! W. Kay, 1113 Q St. q 
ist Lt. Oscar J. Boden, 520 M St. 
2d Lt. Thomas S. Kelly, 1601 8th St. i 


TROOP C—SALINAS 


Capt — Fulle 
1st Lt. k W. Wickham 
2d Lt. F ‘a Vierra 


TROOP D— Los ANGELES 


Capt. Jno. D. Fredericks, Co. Court House 
ist Lt. A. C. Freeman, 605 Laughlin Block 
2d Lt. Earl W. Jonas, 717 San Pedro St. 


COLORADO 





(Headquarters: Denver) 


Maj. Zeph T. Hill, commanding 
ist Lt. W. R. Eaton, Adjutant 
TROOP B— DENVER 
Capt. G. A 
Ist Lt. D. W. Strickland 
2d Lt. Carleton A. Kelley 
TROOP C— DENVER 
Capt. H. D. — re 


ist Lt. C.S. Car 
2d Lt. J. G. a 


TROOP D— MEEKER 


Capt. George L. Greer 
1st Lt. George E. Aicher 
2a Lt. Ambrose Oldland 


CONNECTICUT 





TROOP A—NEW HAVEN 
Capt. Luzerne lane 
1st rt William J. Bradnac 
2d Lt. Robert J. Woodruff, — 
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GEORGIA 





(Headquarters: Savannah) 
Col. P. W. Meldrim, Savannah 
Lt.-Col. Beirne Gordon, Savannah 
Maj. B. T. Sinelair, Savannah 
Maj. J.S. Dozier, Atlanta 
Maj. W. P. Waite, Savannah 


First Squadron 
Capt. W. W. Gordon, Jr.,Troop A, Savannah 
Capt. A. G. Cassels, Troop B, McIntosh 
Capt. C. F. Berry, Troop C, Springfield 
Capt E. J. Giles, Troop D, Reidsville 


Second Squadron 
Capt. J. W. Hughes, Troop E, Johnston Station 
Capt. Gustavus Canning, Troop F, Gainesville 
Capt. (vacant), Troop G, Darien 
Troop H ( vacant) 
Third Squadron 
Capt. H. W. Whaley, Troop I, Jesup 
Capt. (vacant), Troop K, Augusta 
Capt. Geo. M. Hope, Troop L, Atlanta 
Troop M (vacant ) 


ILLINOIS 





FIRST REGIMENT CAVALRY 
(Headquarters: 196 Monroe St., Chicago) 


Field and Staff 
Col. Edward C. Young, 196 Monroe St. 
Lt -Col. Robert B. Fort, Lacon 
Maj. Milton J. Foreman. 100 Washington St. 
Maj. Joseph Wilson, 144 E 22d St. , 
Capt. Willis Counselman, Adj , La Salle and 

Jackson Sts. 

Capt. _ Wampold, Q. M., Market and Jack- 


son Sts. 
Capt. Burnett Chipperfield, Commissary, Can- 
fn : 


to 

Capt. Henry C. Cassidy, Insp. Rfl. Pret., 2205 
Calumet Ave. 

Maj. T. Jay Robeson, Surgeon, 3807 Grand 
Boulevard 

Capt. Jesse Racone, Asst. Surg., Abingdon 

1st Lt. Morton M. C. Inow, Asst. Surg. 4207 
Grand Koulevard 

ist Lt. Martin Peterson, Squadron Adjt. 
Chicago 

ist Lt. Walter A. Rosenfield, Squadron Adjt. 
Rock Island 

Capt. stewart S. Baker, Veterinarian, 901 Jack- 
son Boulevar 

-_ Rufus A. White, Chaplain, 6800 Perry 

ve. 


First Squadron 
TROOP A—CHICAGO 
Capt. Gordon Strong, 497 State St. 
1st Lt. Gustav F. Wuerst 
2d Lt. Joseph W. Mattes 
TROOP B—BLOOMINGTON 


Capt. Isaac F. Douglass, Shirley 
1st Lt. Louie Foreman 
2d Lt. Bert O. Trueiner 


TROOP C—CHICAGO 


Capt. F.S. Dunham, 424 E 48th St. 
ist Lt. Albert E. Butler, 1732 Chicago Ave. 
2d Lt. Ludwig T. Kuehl 


TROOP D—SPRINGFIELD 


Capt. John W. Vorhes, Riddle Hill 
ist Lt. Harry L. Neer 
2d Lt. Charles Walz 





Second Squadron. 
TROOP E—CHICcAGO 
Capt. Harry L. Daniels, 527 N. Clark St. 
TROOP F—CHIvAGO 
oe ae H. Whigam, near Powers Bld. 


24 Lt. Warren W. Coffin 


TROOP G— PEORIA 
Capt. Frank N. Bush 
ist Lt. Chas. J. Carlson 
2d Lt. Gilbert L. Geign 

TROOP H — MacomsB 
Capt. E. Lewis Head 
Ist Lt. Frank M. Russell 
2d Lt. Edmond F. Hanson 





LOUISIANA 





FIRST TROOP—NEW ORLEANS 
Capt. C. Robert Churchill, 407 Morris Bld. 
Ist Lt. Wm. Hero, 823 Commercial Alley 
2d Lt. Herbert L. Eustis, 1410 Jentson Ave. 
Capt. Arthur Nolte, Surgeon, 1505 State St. 

SECOND TROOP—MANSFIELD 
Capt. Henry T. Liverman 
1st Lt. R. W. Yarborough 
2d Lt. Chas. W. Smith 

THIRD TROOP — LAKE CHARLES 

Capt. Joseph C. Lelben 
ist Lt. S. Arthur Knapp, Jr. 
2d Lt. Leland H. Moss 


MARYLAND 





TROOP A— PIKESVILLE 


Capt. Joseph W. Shirley 
1st Lt. C. Lyon Rogers. Jr. 
2d Lt. Redmond C. Stewart 


MASSACHUSETTS 





(Headquarters: Jamaica Plain) 
Maj. Wm. A. Perrins, commanding, Jamaica 
Plain 
Ist Lt. John W. Hall, Adj., Boston 
1st Lt. John C. Kerrison, Q. M., Revere 
Maj. Geo. Westgate Mills, Surgeon, Medford 
Ist Lt. Arthur W. May, Vet. Surg., Jamaica 


ain 
1st Lt. Alfred M. Blinn, Paymaster, Roxbury 
1st Lt. Albert J. Walton, Inspector of Rifle 
Practice, Melrose 
COMPANY A— Boston 
Capt. Frank T. Hitchcock, Winthrop 
1st Lt. Fred G. Havlin, Somerville 
2d Lt. Wm. E. Housman ; 
COMPANY D—Boston 
Capt. Wm. H. Kelley 
1st Lt. Eugene A. Coburn, Malden 
2d Lt. Samuel T. Sinclair, Cambridge 
COMPANY F—CHELMSFORD 
Capt. John J. Monahan, West Chelmsford 
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NEBRASKA 





TROOP A—SEWARD 
Capt. -——- —— 
1st Lt. William S. Baldwin 
2d Lt. Amos Thomas 
SOUTH OMAHA CAVALRY—SovuTH OMAHA 


Capt. Bruce MeCulloch 
Ist Lt. Harry E. Tagg 
2d Lt. James H. Duncanson 


NEW YORK 





Squadron A (Three Troops ) 
(Headquarters: Madison Ave. and 94th St. 
New York City ) 


Maj. Oliver B. Bridgmen 

ist Lt. Robert C. Lawrence, Oe ae 

1st Lt. John M. Gallaway, Q. 

ist Lt. Louis V. O’Donohue, Commissary of 
Subsistence 

1st Lt. Reginald H. Sayre, Insp., of Small Arms 
Pract. 

Asst. Surgs. Capt. Medwin Leale and Russell 
Bellamy 


y 
Ist Lt. George H. Davison, Vet. Surg. 
Chaplain David Parker Morgan 
TROOP 1 
Capt. Edward M. Ward 
1st Lt. merritt H. Smith 
2d Lt. Max de Motte Marsellus 
TROOP 2 


Capt. Howard G. Badgley 

1st Lt. Francis C. Huntington 

2d Lt. George B Agnew 
TROOP 3 


Capt. Herbert Barry 
ist Lt. Stowe Phelps 
2d Lt. Wm. R. Wright 
TROOP B—ALBANY 
(State Armory, Lark and Elk Sts.) 
Capt. Harry § S. Richmond 
1st Lt. 


2d Lt. Ernest L. ,. Miller 
TROOP C—BROOKLYN 
(North Portland Ave. and Auburn Place) 


Capt. Charles I. De Beviose 
Ist Lt. James C. McLeer 
Ist Lt. Edward McLeer 

2d Lt. Paul Grout 

2d Lt. George J. Morgan 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 





TROOP A— PETERSBOROUGH 


Capt. Chas. P. Davis 
ist Lt. Chas. H. Dutton, Hancock 
2d Lt. Clifford Gowing 


NEW JERSEY 





FIRST TROOP — NEWARK 
Cept. Wm. A. mek, Ne Montelair 
is1 Lt. Cortland Parker, Jr 
:¢ Lt. Bertram R. Roome, arlington 





SECOND TROOP— RED BANK 


Capt. Edward Field 
ist Lt. Frederick W. Hope 
2d Lt. Howard Whitfiel ome 


NEW MEXICO 


(Headquarters: Las Vegas, N. M.) 
Maj. R. C. Rankin, commanding 
Ist Lt. R. H. Gross. Adj 
2d Lt. R. C. Reid, Q. M.- Comedenry oe 

TROOP A—LAsS VEGAS ( 

Capt. A. P. Tarkington 
Ist Lt. Edward J. McWenie 
2d Lt. Ludwig Wm. Ilfeld 





OHIO 





TROOP A—CLEVELAND 
Capt. Wm. M. Scofield 
ist Lt. John E. Morley 
2d Lt. Otto Miller 

TROOP B—CoLuMBus 
Capt. John J. Baird 
lst Lt. Robert D. Palmer 
2d Lt. Ben W. Chamberlain 


ORECON ‘ 





TROOP A—LEBANON 


Capt. Edgar L. Power 
lst Lt. Harry A. Elkins 
2d, Lt. George L. Fry 


PENNSYLVANIA 





FIRST BRIGADE 
Philadelphia City Cavairy 
FIRST TROOP 
(Armory 23d St. above Chestnut 
Capt. John C. Groome 
ist Lt. J. Franklin McFadden 
2d Lt. J. Willis Martin 
Cornet, William E. Bates, Merion 
SECOND TROOP 
(Armory 23d and Chestnuts Sts.) 
Capt. Frank yo Schermerhorn 
Ist Lt. John P. Wood 
2d Lt. Charles Welsh Edmunds j 
ist Lt. and Asst. Surg. W. A. Newman Dor- } 
land, 1295S. 17th St. § 
2d Lt. and Q. M. Randolph Sailer 
TROOP A : 
(Armory N. 4ist and Mantua Ave.) 
Capt. Barclay H. Warburton 
ist Lt. Norman MacLeod 
Ist Lt. Albert Sidney Rambo 
2d Lt. John Garrett Whitesides 
2d Lt. and Q. M. Parker Ross Grubb 


SECOND BRIGADE 

SHERIDAN TROOP 

a” Tyrone) 
Capt. C. 8. W. Jon 
1st rt Luther Fleck Crawford 
2d Lt. Harry S. Fleck 
2d Lt. aoe Q. M. Robert A. Zentmyer, Spruce 

Cree 


ELON NNN tte 
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THIRD BRIGADE 
GOVERNOR’S TROOP 
(Armory: Harrisburg 


Capt. Frederick M. Ott 
1st Lt. Charles P. Meck 

2d Lt. John M. Major 

2d Lt. and Q. M. Edgar CV. Hummel 


RHODE ISLAND 





(Headquarters: Pawtucket) 


Maj. William A. Maynard, Providence, Com- 
manding 

1st Lt. Leo F. Nadeau, Adjt., Providence 

Maj. Charles F. Sweet, Surg., Pawtucket 

1st Lt. Lucius H. Newell, Q. M., Pawtucket 

1st Lt. Henry D.C. Dubris, Commissary, Provi- 


dence 

1st pt M. Holmes, Paymaster, Cen- 
tral Falls 

lst Lt. Joseph J. Woolley, Chaplain, Paw- 
tucket 


TROOP A—PAWTUCKET 
Capt. Charles Allenson, Central Falls 
1st Lt. P. Henry McKenna, V wae Falls 
2d Lt. John T. McAuley, Lonsdale 
TROOP B—PROVIDENCE 
Capt. John J. Richards 
1st Lt. Joseph A. Crowshaw 
2d Lt. Frank P. Droney 


SOUTH CAROLINA 





(Headquarters: Georgetown ) 
Col. J. R. Sparkman, Georgetown 
Maj.S. A. Marvin, White Hall 
Maj, W. T. Ellerbe, Jordanville 
Capt. J. W. Doar, Adj., Georgetown 
Capt. F. H. McMaster, Q. M., Charleston 
Maj. M. W. Pyatt, Judge Advocate, Georgetown 
Maj. Olin Sawyer, Surgeon. Georgetown 
Maj. A. M. Brailsford, Jr., Paymaster, Mullins 
Lt. J. D. West, Bat. Adj., Locaster 
Lt. G. M. Ellerbe, Bat. Adj., Jordanville 
Sergt.-Maj. Holmes B. Springs, Georgetown 


TROOP A—EDGEFIELD 
Capt. N. G. Evans 


‘Add. 2d Lt. T. J. W illiams 


TROOP B—EDbpiIsto ISLAND 
Capt. M. M. Seabrook 
1st Lt. G. P. Seabrook, James Island 
2d Lt. G. D. Oswald, James Island 


TROOP C—PANOLA 


Capt. H.B. Richardson 
1st Lt. P. B. Harvin 
2d Lt. D. E. Holladay 
Add. 2d Lt. J. Q. Mathis 

TROOP D—PAXVILLE 
Capt. A. J. Richbourg, St. Paul 
1st Lt. J. D. Hoyle, Paxville 
2d Lt. B. W. Des Champs, Pinewood 
Add. 2d Lt. B. R. Hodge, Tindal 

TROOP E— HENDERSONVILLE 
cave. John P. aw White Hall 
1st i* ze A. Marvin, White Hall 
G. E. H. Moore 

ren 2a Lt. S.S. Marvin 
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TROOP G— GEORGETOWN 
Capt. H. T. McDonald 
1st Lt. Maham W. Pyatt 
2d Lt. Miles Bellune 
Add. 2d Lt. John J. Johnson 


TROOP H— EUTAWVILLE 


Capt. R. G. Causey 
1st Lt. T. P. Jackson 
2d Lt. T. J. Hart 


Add. Lt. L. L. Thomas 


TROOP I— BARREL LANDING 

Capt. R. G. W. Bryan, Levy 
1st Lt. J. Dan Crosby, Levy 
2d Lt. P. D. Hubbard, Levy 

TROOP K—SampIitT 
Capt. B. O. Bourne 
1st Lt. D. N. Bourne 
2d Lt. W. S. McDonald 

TROOP L—Conway 
Capt. D. A. Spivey 
1st Lt. Charles J. Epps 
2d Lt. S. C. Long 


SOUTH DAKOTA 





(Headquarters: Watertown) 


wh r Cyrus C. Carpenter, Watertown 
Lt. J. F. Armstrong, Adjt., Faulkton 
Lt. Harry G. Boocock, Asst. Q. M., Faulkton 
TROOP B—PIERRE 
Capt. Samuel Logan 
Ist Lt. W. C. Notmeyer 
2d Lt. Oscar Nelson 
TROOP C—WaTERTOWN 
Capt. Frank E. Munger 
1st Lt. A. T. Hopkins 
2d Lt. Frank L. Bramble 


TENNESSEE 





TROOP A—NASHVILLE 


ey Geor; "I F, — 
Ist Lt. W. F. Hardin 
2d Lt. W. G. Bush 

TROOP B—CHATTANOOGA 
Capt. J. P. Fyffe 
1st Lt. R. S. Sharp 
2d Lt. W. J. Nixon 

TROOP C—TULLAHOMA 
Capt. Jonathan H. Tripp 
1st Lt. Thomas R. Bean 
2d Lt. Joel W. Chitwood 


TEXAS 





(Headquarters: Houston) 


Major Churchill Towles, Houston 

1st Lt. Paul J. Blackmon, Adjt., Corsicana 

2d Lt. Claude C. Cunningham, Q.M., Beaumont 
Chaplain Walker K. Lloyd, Paris 


TROOP A—HovsTon 


oe. Ira D. Davis 
1st Lt. G. H. Winkler 
2d Lt. M. C. Wellborn 
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TROOP B—AMARILLO 
Capt. W. H. ine rton 
1st Mite John S. McKnight 
2d Lt. Frank Douglas 

TRGOP C—AUSTIN 

Capt. W. H. Younger 
1st Lt. D. D. Smyth 
2d Lt. Frank Corwin 

TROOP D—CorsICcANA 
Capt. W. H. Murphy 
1st Lt. C. C. Cunningham 
2d Lt. J. F. Cullinan 


UTAH 





TROOP A—SALT LAKE CITY 








it ht. t. Earl V. Smith, Commanding 
2d Lt. Albion W. Caine 


VIRGINIA 


TROOP B—Surry 


Capt. Henry C. Land 
1st Lt. Aurelius W. Bohannan 





2d Lieut Robert E. Furgusson, Norfolk, Va. 


WASHINCTON 


TROOP B— Tacoma 


Capt. Everett G. Griggs 
ist Lt. Marcus C. Dav 
2d Lt. H. U. Palmer 


WwYOMINc 





ONE TROOP—CHEYENNE 


Capt. Robert LaFontaine 
ist Lt. George Gregory 
2d Lt. Thomas Myatt 


WISCONSIN 





TROOP A— MILWAUKEE 
Capt. Robert W. Mueller 
ist Lt. Wm. J. Classen 
2d Lt. Fred H. Coe 
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THE ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 

In No. 49 of the present volume of THE CAVALRY JOUR- 
NAL will be found a short article on the value and use of the 
advertising department. Since that number the JOURNAL 
has made great progress both in membership and advertis- 
ing. What was said in that number can be repeated 
with increased emphasis in this number. If the members . 
of the Association will kindly help the JOURNAL by mention- 
ing it as the medium in which they saw ads., it will do much 
to increase our growth in this direction, and will be much 
appreciated by the management. Another change has been 
made, and an advertisement now adorns the back cover 
page, and it is hoped that the reasons which induced the 
placing of this page in the advertising department will be 
equally as apparent to the readers as they were to the JOUR- 
NAL. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 

Kansas City has become a market for Western States, and 
it is no longer necessary to send for many things, for now 
they can be procured most quickly and at reasonable 
prices in the West. One of the large establishments that 
makes its headquarters in Kansas City is Mullet Bros. Pho- 
tographic Supply Co. Write to them for circulars and in- 
formation. 


ATHLETIC GOODS. 

Another firm in Kansas City that has established itself 
by name, by quality of goods and reasonable prices, is the 
J. F. Schmelzer & Sons Arms Co. They have an immense 
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store in the heart of the business section of Kansas City, and 
are prepared to furnish everything in the line of athletics 
and sports. All company, troop and battery commanders 
should have Schmelzer’s catalogue, and this is to be had for 
the asking. Address, Kansas City, Mo. 


COFFEE. 

Even should we get a condensed ration that will include 
all the necessary constituents of what is required to sustain 
life, every man will want a good cup of coffee. Schotten’s 
Best Rio Coffee has been used by the army toa great extent, 
and it makes a good coffee for the use of officers and their 
families. A better quality is ‘‘Schotten’s 1904,” and the firm 
of Wm. Schotten & Co. will be glad to send you a pound of 
this delicious product for the asking. Address St. Louis, Mo. 


Wm. A. BarR Dry Goons Co. 

The largest department store in St. Louis needs no com- 
mendation to officers and their families stationed in St. Louis, 
but to those who have never been at Jefferson Barracks, it 
should be known that this firm does a large mail order busi- 
ness, by which means thorough and prompt service may be 
had. Write to this house for its catalogue or for any specific 
information desired. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES AND SUPPLIES. 

Constructing and post quartermasters at Eastern stations 
should not fail to send their advertisements for bids on 
plumbing supplies to the well known firm of Peck Brothers 
& Company, whose notice appears in the advertising depart- 
ment. This firm has large offices and storehouses in New 
York, New Haven and in Boston. They have had many 
contracts for government work and have always given thor- 
ough satisfaction. 


““SMALL BLACK” COFFEE. 
Every lover of an after dinner cup of coffee should try 
the “Small Black,” of Hills Bros., of San Francisco. The 
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coffee is packed in vacuum and will keep fresh for years. 
It is the highest product of coffee maker’s art. It retails at 
fifty cents a pound, and you will realize that it gives satisfac- 
tion and full value received. A trial pound can will be sent 
prepaid as a sample on the receipt of fifty cents. 


UNDERWEAR. 

Captain Charles E. Woodruff, Assistant Surgeon, U. S. 
Army, writes as foilows in the Philadelphia Medical Journal: 
“The skin under the flannel was always hot, moist and ma- 
cerated, and covered with irritating eruptions and pustules 
(heat-rash). Indeed, each man was carrying around and cul- 
tivating beautiful varieties of bacteria, which only waited a 
chance to kill them. Such is the action of flannels on the 
human skin.” ‘To all who value health, appreciate comfort, 
and area bit particular as to what they permit to touch their 
skin, we would say that the Dr. Deimel undergarments of 
white and cleanly linen-mesh are worth their weight in gold, 
though they are sold for less. 


Post EXCHANGE TRADE. 

The Scudders-Gale Grocer Company is still on hand and 
ready to furnish Post Exchanges and Company and Troop 
Messes with good things to eat and “smooth things to smoke.” 
This firm is agent for many prominent foreign and domestic 
concerns. A monthly bulletin of prices is issued, and may 
be had for the asking. <A perusal of its pages convinces a 
person that this house supplies everything, and everything 
good. 


COFFEE, TEAS AND SPICES. 

The only firm adhering exclusively to coffee, teas and 
spices in the West is that of J. William Pope, who make it 
their business to select, carry and sell only the finest grade 
of these articles. Cardinal, San Juan, Menelek and Lucknow 
Coffees are handled exclusively by this firm, and are of the 
very finest grade. Ask your grocer for them, and demand 
that he shall keep them. It will be to his and your interest. 
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CLEAN OATS. 
The Kasper Self-acting Oats Cleaner is an automatic de- 


vice that serves its purpose well, and also does duty as a 
hopper. Cavalry troop commanders should insist upon hav- 
ing one in their stables. There is no excuse for feeding 
dusty and dirty oats when such a cheap and thoroughly sat- 
isfactory cleaner is on the market. 


POLISHINE. 

All troopers know the value of Polishine, and the Ex- 
change that does not keep it on, hand is missing an excellent 
selling article. Wherever it is not kept the enlisted men 
should demand it. Polishine is made in all forms—liquid, 
pomade, paste, powder, etc.—and each has its special uses. 
It is a fine cleaning material for the house, and should be on 
hand in every kitchen. The ad. will be found among our 


pages. 


HAMS AND BACON. 

The Majestic brand of hams and bacon are recommended 
in an ad. of the Schwarzschild & Sulzberger Co. This firm 
has business offices in New York, Chicago and Kansas City. 
They also make a specialty of fresh beef, veal and mutton 
delicacies, and we suggest to Exchanges of posts not within 
easy reach of markets to communicate with this firm with a 
view to establishing a delivery system at the post. Wherever 
introduced it made a good business investment, besides being 
highly appreciated by the patrons. The fresh meats, of which 
cuts of any kind may be ordered, are packed in ice boxes and 
shipped by express. 


BATH ROOMS AND FIXTURES. 

The firm of James B. Clow & Sons, of Chicago, New York 
and Havana, makes a specialty of fine bath room fixtures. 
Their general catalogue should be found at every post. They 
have had many contracts for delivering their wares to the 
government, and their name is a guarantee of fine material 
and excellent workmanship. The “ad.” shows the Clow 
porcelain-lined iron bath with shower. 
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CENTURY PUBLISHING Co. 

The attention of our readers is called to the advertise- 
4 ment of the Century Publishing Company in the first part of 
this JOURNAL. The ad. appears for the first time in the 
JOURNAL, and is one of our newest departures. We hope 
that it may be appreciated, and that our members will take 
advantage of the opportunity offered. 
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